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TO HIS GRACE 


THE DUKE or DEVONSHIRE. | 


»w ” ww 4% > 


MY LORD DUKE, 
7 is very difficult to write on the 
ſubject of the French Revolution 
without being accuſed of partiality. K - 
endeavoured to avoid that imputation 
in my Journal; but a very near con- 
nection of yours told me, that, when 
ſhe was abroad, thoſe who are called 
Democrates, and had read the book, 
declared that, with other faults, it had 
an intolerable leaning towards ariſto- 
cracy. Thoſe, on the other hand, who 
are denominated Ari/tocrates were of 
| opinion, that its greateſt fault was a 
; ö _ 


5 LEI. 
ſtrong bias to democracy, In the wri- 
ter's mind, however, there 1s no more 
inclination to either than is to be 
found in the Conſtitution of Great 
Britain, as it was eſtabliſhed by the 
efforts of your Grace's anceſtor, in con- 
junction with thoſe of other patriots, 
at the Reyolution in the year 1688. 
The preſent work has been executed 
in the ſame diſpoſition, and will be 
| expoſed to the ſame cenſure. 3. 
3 At a period when prejudices operate | 
| with unuſual acrimony; when, mere- 
1 from viewing a particular object in 
different lights, two ſets of men in 
this country reciprocally accuſe each 
other of deſi igns, of which, I am con- 
vinced, neither are capable; when that 
ſpirit of hatred which alienated the 
minds of men from their countrymen, 
and even relations, on account of a 
difference of religious opinions, about 
| Mae 


11 

the middle of the ſixteenth. century; 
ſeems to revive on account of political 
ones at the end of the eighteenth ; at 
ſuch a time, the qualities of mode- 
ration, of candour, and benevolence, 
under the direction of a good under- 
ſtandin g and ſcrupulous integrity, de- 
rive uncommon luſtre from their un- 
common rarity. This conſideration 
induced me to addreſs the following 
work to your Grace. 


] remain, my Lord Duke, 
Your moſt obedient and 
Obli 12 hum ble ſervant, 


5 MOORE, 
Clifford-ſtreet, 
May 6, 1795. 
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CAUSES AND. PROGRESS 


OF THE. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER 1. 


The Reſources of France—Henry IT. — 
XIV. —The Love of our Country—Loy- 
OT Regent—Lewis ä 


HE preſent revolution in . is 
one of the moſt awful events of which 
hiſtory affords any record. 

The crimes with which it OY WEST, 
companied. will remain a ſtain on the na · 
2 character, which al the perſeverance 
and 
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and intrepidity with which France has re- 
pelled external attack cannot efface. 


The miſery which the revolytion has 
already produced, 1 is of a nature fo extenſive 


and ſ6 acute, as no rational hope of future 


proſperity can compenſate. 


The only way we have to judge of "ay | 
probability of what is to happen, is by re- 
flecting gn what has happened; and the 


ſureſt means of ayoiding evil of any kind is 


by diſcovering the cauſes which lead to it. 


To enumerate ſome of the circumſtances 


which tendec to baſten, and are reckoned 


among the remote cauſes of the French re- 


yolution, may be uſeful. 


Many imagine, that it will be a very 
long time before the finances of France 
can recover the extraordinary drains they : 


have of late undergone: it muſt be re- 


membered, however, that her reſources are 
prodigious,” of which nothing can afford 


more 


wa 


ad: 


more convincing, proofs than the rapidity 


with which, on former occaſions, ſhe ac- 


quired riches and proſperity, after being 
exhauſted by civil diſſenſions or foreign 


* 


wars. 
She revived from all ihe difatters of the 


bloody civil war of the League, with won- 


derful quickneſs, and acquired new dignity 


and unprecedented proſperity under Hen- 


ry F 533 
oa very ſhort time EM the civil diſſen- 
ſions and war of the Fronde, her greatneſs 


and wealth excited the jealouſy, and reſiſt- 
ed the force, of ſeveral powerful ſtates which 


combined againſt her. 
The ſudden recovery from, the diſafrous 


condition to which France was reduced at 


the tio epochs above mentioned, was part- 


17 owing to the talents of the two Princes 2 


who reigned immediately after them. $ ö 
The firſt, being bleſſed with benevolence 
od and 


1 


and genius, had at once the inclination to 
raiſe his country from the calamitous tate 
in which ſhe was, and the power to execute 


it —he was in reality 4 great King. 


The ſecond has been called the beſt aQor 
of a great King that ever lived, 

The fine perſon, dignified Mane, 
and impoſing : manners of Lewis XIV. com- 


| manded the admiration, and even the awe, 
of his generals, miniſters and courtiers ; and 


towards the end of his reign, when he 
was at once aſſailed by domeſtic and public | 


Y misfortunes, the attachment of his ſubjects 
ſeemed to make them feel the ſorrows of 


their King as their own, and ſubmit with 


| alacrity | to heavier exactions than were ever 


wrung by tyranny from men. | 
Mankind are governed by force — 6 by 


opinion. Lewis made uſe of both theſs 


agents in a ſupreme. degree. Belides the 
jmmenſe army which be Kept up, in Peace 


* 
4 * a as 
* d; * 
* ; A R 
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as will a as war, he alſo kept i in action all thoſe 
ſprings which have been found friendly to 
the maintenance of implicit obedience in 
the ſubject, and arbitrary power in the 
monarchs By various means he kept his. 
nobility entirely dependent on his favour. 
J ealous of allowing the Princes of the Blood 
occaſions of acquiring military fame, he 
ſeldom gave them the command of armies, 
and never for a long time. He command- 
ed in perſon only when conqueſt was ſe- 
cure; and without being expoſed to hard- 
ſhip or danger, he claimed the merit of 
having reduced every fortreſs, which was 
either bought by his money, or ſubdued 
by the kill of his engineers: even in his 
: cabinet at Verſailles he affected to direct the 
operations of his generals i in the field, and 
a vainly expected that, their . victories being 
: imputed to his military ſkill, the greater ſhare 


of the glory would remain with himſelf. 
B 3 RE. - 


G0 | 
He was taught that he had a right to 
controul the conſciences and ſeize the. ma: 5 


ney of his ſubjeQs ; and, as he was at once 


ſuperſtitious and haughty, he revived th 


# 5 
2 5 
* 8 
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ſpirit of perſecution, partly 1 from zeal for che 
N religion which he himſelf profeſſed, and = 
partly to puniſh the arrogance of thoſe who 


dared to entertain Spinions different from | 


his, — E | x, 1 
thy $54 l * fr 4x N . 


Compenſating | the. Afrence i in quantity : 


| by that of quality, he ſeems to haye thought 


| himſelf and family, including his illegitimate 


children, of more e value than all his loot 
Aan ; . 9 A 8 2 E 3.4 
| together. 1 ih 


» 7 . 
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Other Monarchs have rated themſelyes 


cette 2 1912 3 


„ 


| XIV. is perhaps 1 © only King. who e ever 
brought | bis ſubjects to the ſame way c of 
thinking. He and his glory occupied their 
thoughts 1 more than their own welfare, or 
that of their country. | Thoſe endearing 7 
1 35 


* 
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ideas, which are connected wit 


1 the expreſ- | 


; ſion our country, rouſed nie jealouſy; at 


leaſt, pains were taken, i in his time, to root 


= them-ont of their native ſoil, and tranſplant 
them around the word Kung: the expreſ- 
ſion 4a Patric fell, out of uſe during his 

reign, /: continued ſo for a long time 
afierwards e Roi ſupplied i its place. Nom 


That men ſbould reverence che chief 
Magiſtrate of a Conſtitution, where, power 
is limited and prerogative! aſpertained, is 


highly rational and becomin ming; that ſub ers 


= ſhould admire a great e and. love a be- „ 
nevolent one, is nati | 


ral and juſt. The heart ; 


owns, and the underſtanding approves, thoſe | 
ſentiments. | There is nothing in them, 


however, to fire the imagination, or greatly 


to captivate the affections. But the expreſ- 
ſion native country preſents itſelf to the 
mind, decorated with many ideas from the : 


wardrobe. of. imagination. To tell men 


21 V 


they have done it honour, is the moſt faoth« 
qr a as on the 


inſpire eaſe under his hed with ad- 
ditional courage, and rouſe them to the ur- 
Lane en, W 
tence contains all the magic of) 


- 


2 


| 


«* * 
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/ 
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The Romans, fond of bighting = of | oo : 
| were; would not have unffeathed "a1 | 
| for the greateſt man their cou 
| „ir he Had infiduated that they were ” 
to fight" for His glory, ITE not © for = <br wa 
77 
"2 bur de French in Lewi | 
we butt | 
8 the Monltch: w. len battle was 10ſt, cir 
\ Laan 11 
it md makes The Ereat a7 A Bo 
-Y | < e and all which # inh eri „ ſeemed to 4 
5 bave been concentred in oy 2 WL fon 7 a 


Grand Monarque—as if miese had bee 
*conviQtion of the adſerd doctti 


4% 
e the People were e made forthe King, 
and hot the King for tlie People; which has 
a bad effect on the minds of both, render- 
ing the one more proud and the other more 


| bende. 1 ä A n 
This was the 1188 in vine: Fry Is. 
reign. of this arrogant Monarch, whoſe 
affected grandeur impoſed on the whole . 
nation; and who, whetber he was a bero 
in the eyes of his valet de chambre or 
pot, certainly was admired as a great Mo- 
parch, e) even by the truly great n men of his 
on, time. Elis generale talked of the ho- 
kong of ſhedding their blood for his glory. | 
T he proudeſt of his nobility ſolicited offices, 
ſome of them almoſt menial, Near. bis per- 
ſon; and the great Cande himſelf dwindled 
into a mere courtier, to ſatisfy the n of 
the inflated Monarch. e 8 
Conſideratiogs of 9 7 Sasa 
intermingled, in theſe inſtances, . with that . 


. * * 


— looked. up! to hee Monarch; tha ger 
: nerals probably thought a, little of com- 
maands and regiments, t the courtiers of places 
| and penſions, and the prince of mitigating 
that Jealouſy which, he well knew, Lewis 
bore him. It i is impoſſible to imagine, that 
they had any: affetionate i to bj 
Fe 1 ding! 1 ; Ti 
, How could. a 8 es cheese | 
tyrant, who continually ſacrifioed the feels 
ings of all around him to his own caprice 
and conveniency, excite afeKtionar zen. 
ment? „ 20 

A A King, of ſuch. a raf as key 
IV. would certainly carry men a great 
length i in the moſt cordial loyalty; but let 
thoſe- who with to embc dy patriotiſm, and 
many of the ; ſentiments which. beautify; and 


9 harmonize ſociety, . with, whoever inherits 
| the office of King, recolle&t the characters * | 


j 
. 
1 
5 
1 
* 
[ 
| 
| 
i 
1 
{ 
{ 
|. 


cn »- 
all Henry 8 ſucceſſors, except the" laſt; iet 
them alſo relec, that if Lei XV. had died 
before his marriage, then all the loyalty of 


the French nation, with all che duty and 


affection which belong to * and that ar- | 
dour to ſhed their blood for their King's 5 
glory, which the French of thoſe days were 


| fo fond of profefſing, would have been 
| the _— inheritance of Philip Egalits. 


: on which the long reign of 
made on che minds of ib 
ſubjects, eise during the govern- 


ment of the Regent, whoſe « c aracter 1 


* 


conduct were in many reſpects the 


verſe. N aturally ofa compaſſionate "pg . 


tion, and a lover of j uſtice, if withes could 


have done i it, he would have made the pool 


SY happy; ; but indolence and the inerdinat 


purſuit of pleafirre prevented Rim Hom! 1 | 


exertions rey br for that at purpoſe, or from 


Lan: | 


kt 13. 2 


rapacious \ miniſters. „VE 
Endowed with courage aid; wet hs; de. | 
- filed, as dull and ſuperflyous, the formali> | 
ties which politicians have found uſeful in 
government; ; he ſcorned | that affeted ig: | 
nity and reſerve, by which. imbecillit 
often gains reſpect, and i ignorance is 10 . 5 
ten concealed ; and falling into the oppoſite 
extreme, he introduced a laxity of manners, 
which rejected all the reſtraints of poliſhed 
bee wounded deceney, and reviyed that 
profligacy which had been baniſhed from 
the court of France ſince the days of Cathay 
rine of Medicis and her ſan Henry III. 
Nothing can be a ſtronger proof of the | 
ſubmiſſive ſpirit irit which prevailed. at this 
period i in France, than that the ſame ſyſtem 
of government continued, in ſpite of the . 
_ panton imprudence of che Regent, the 
kennen & ſcheme ow which was yy Ou- 


SY Os — = 


6.44 3 3 
find idividiiids were ri l ned, ch api . 
cable character and nauſeous manners of his 
pritne miniſter, Who Was at once a diſgra grace ; 
to theprieſthood, to the bien, and deven no 


#47 „ 


* ttt. 1 
Laſtead of wiſhing for. any e cl in | 
heir government, the French 'of thoſe days 5 

e ae. of the unlimited nature of their ; 
monarchy, with all its crimes broad-blown ; 
and, after they had deſpaired of the Far 
they oentred their hopes of a redreſs of 
grievances in the young Prince, WhO had ; 
now attained the age at which' we could al. 
ſume the government. See 2 eee. jt 

No maxim of holy writ ſeems to have. 

made leſs impreſſion on mankind than t bs. 5 

Put not your truſt in Princes. In ſpite of br 
their numerous diſappointments, the higheſt ; 


expeQations are always. formed- by the po- 3 


pulace of the heir apparent of the throne, 
Hiſtory hardly makes mention of one Who. 


died young, who is not ſaid to have poſe 
3 


. 15 * 1 4 
felled all ries of dale 0 how” 
make: Marcelli have we heard, each more 
| bloomirig than the other, whoſe wonderful 
Gori 5 5 of talents promiſed the moſt aſtoni a. i 
ing babe Even the monſter Cali gula 
When a boy, , the favourite of the Ruten 
army; and if, for the: good of mankind, 
he had died then, the world would probably 
have hoe told by ſome poet or dannen 4 
chat he Io was juſt ſhewn to the arth 
Which being unworthy of him, he was oon 
carried to heaven. If, however, among 


thoſe born che immediate heirs of empire, . 4 
ſo many are endowed | in this extraordinary ; 
manner, whoſe virtues would add ſplendour 
to the throne, and diffuſe happineſs: among 
their ſubjeQs, how infinitely is it to be 
lamented, that they ſhould be ſo ne 


off, rather than their ſurvivors ! 2:42; 
9 circumſtances united i in Lewis xv v. 


* . 
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552 % Ge Þfiendent terris hune tantum fata. 


60 6 ) 
to a the affections and nile the 


hopes of the nation. 
He was the only child of 3 vintaous . 


Duke of Burgundy (che pupil. of Fenelon) 


and Adelaide of Savoy, whoſe pl ayful cha- 5 


racter is painted in ſuch amiable colours 
by the writers of that age. The Duke fell 
a ſacrifice to the grief he felt for the un- 
- timely death of this Princeſs ; and the loſs 
of both filled France, not. only With that 
external mourning which is equally worn 
for Princes at whoſe death the public 5 e- 
joice, as for thoſe they lament, wut; OY 
with real ſorrow. 55 
The young King — likewile * 
| the charms of comelin« is of countenance 
and ſymmetry of perſon : to theſe the 
| people added, of courſe, all the beſt an. 
"Ges of the head and heart, 
Whatever ſhare of the latter he had: was 
9 RT uſeleſs 10 . and 
4 eee e 


P 


| | gained, viQories, an d his General had the 


Ds 


>. PO fed n Oh: like Ke bie greategr yr 
father, that lofty referve, hi. 


at too great a _— to judge of the, real, - 
x of the oe they. dare 


more the man was, ſeen, the leſs, v Was. s the, 


4 


Mon rch eſteemed. 


2 . 


"7 1945373 * 6 4u4- V 8 | e. 
He appeared at the head of ol his, 8 are 
mien without endeavouring to 1 2 


Ne 22 


any, knowledge 4 in the art of wär. 


fy 0 64.5% ah; 2 99280 
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1a peace, he Vera me e devoted t to an an artful 


*. 75 , b 
2 jp ? 


woman, who governed! the ite with as as. un- 


limited ſway, as his General had dane the 


army. Even 3 when ſhe l bad loſt the charms 
by which his affections had been ſeduced; | 
abandoning his perſon to others, ſhe kept 


what ſhe moſt valued. ; in the conneQion, by © 


maintaining | her power until her death. : 


by the, 5 K 0 of a Nprt. : 


* 


She i ſuccee d d the Marchibacty of 


 Pompadour, as the acknowled ged miſtreſs 
of Lewis XV. was not fo haughty a and am- 
bitious as her predeceſſor. He ET 
| Intermeddling leſs with the e „ 
ſtate, ſhe was at more pains to amuſe and 
entertain her lover. With all her Sd 
humour and galety, the found it impoſ- 
ſible, however, entirely to ward olf the 
tedium to which a vacant. wind is pecu- 
liarly expoſed. | . 2 BY ; 

Although no man was ever more re oppreſſed | 
with mental indolence than Lewis XV. he 
was fond to exceſs of bodily exerciſe, and 
paſſed great part of his time in hunting, 


from which he derived the double advan- 


tage of repelling the intruſions of refletion, 


- 
: > 


and obtaining ſleep. 


The wretched monarch was u Klee Kol! 5 
85 the burden of exiſtence, by a diſeaſe which ; 


he had taken great pains to avoid throug 


oy — of his paſt life, and which he : 
caught 5 


gs 19 I 5 
| caught FEW? in his old age*. . He Hed. 
a memorable proof,. that the united advan- 
ages of external gracefulneſs, riches, [high | 
birth quickneſs of ap rehenſion, and even 
benevolence, cannot preclude tedium or | 
miſery, and. ſecure. public eſteem. to thoſe 
whoſe minds are © incapable of laudable en 
ertion. . | 
The death of this Pie who at Us 185 
ginning of 1 his reign had received the bent 
lation of Lewis the Il. ell-Beleved, was heard 
at Paris with ſatisfaction rather than ſorrow, | 
It had been the cuſtom, i in times of _ 
lic danger, to make a proceſſion . of the 
ſhrine of St. Genevieve, the patroneſs W 
that city, in the hopes that by the Saint's 
interceſſion the threatened calamity might N 
be averted, This RE was performed 


9 Lewis xV. died at the age of ds of the 
ſmall. pox, which he caught from a young woman, on 
whom that diſeaſs N ons ſoon ener ſhe had been | 
wich the King. 5 
5 AH . C2 — 1 - ls ; 
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br 1 4 not poſſible: for the he pine! d chi | | 
> rafter of the King to be feen, during | 
the greater part of z long reigh, in this. de- 
grading point of view, withont diminiſhing 
in a conſiderable degree; the national vene- 
ration for royalty. 1 
At the acceſſion of Lewis XVI. 1 
the public. opinion ſeemed to have a ten- 
dency to return to its ancient bias. In the | 
candour, aftability, and love of Juſtice; ; / 
which appeared in the young King, the | | 
nation found a reſemblance with the charac = 
en "TM 


620 
ter of its laſt : Henry, whoſe memory knee 
cheriſhed with filial veneration. 
The young Queen united in her perſon 


many qualities, which might have been ex- 
pected to render her popular in any coun- | 
try, but peculiarly ſo in France beauty, 
good humour, gaiety, and a great deſire of 
pleaſing: preferring affability | to etiquette, 
and the manners of the nation to which ſhe 
had come, to thoſe of that which ſhe had 
left; and forming a bond of union between 
the two, which promiſed a termination to 
long rivalſhip, and a co mmencement of 
© mutual ſupport and proſperity. 1 
Thoſe, circumſtances He bad a ten- 
dency to remove the impreſſions which the 
conduct of Lewis XV. might have made, 
and to revive the Fg Lyn of the : 


© 


nation. | 83 
At this dme, Wb the Giri of th 
 loſophical diſcuſſion prevailed very much i in 
= France. The Engliſh writers on the ſubje& 
of 


I 


Ca y 
F of government were more read and reliſh- 
ed than they had ever been before. The 
works of Monteſquieu, Roufſeay, Riyal, 
2 were univerſally admired. EIS 
| Many old prejudices,” nurtfol to in 
though ſupported by the ſelf-intereſt of a 
few, and the ignorance of the multitude, 
were combated by the authors above men- 
| tioned, and others. The writings of Vol- 
taire, diſtinguiſhed for wit, and a happineſs. 
of expreſſion which baffles imitation, con- 
tributed more than all the reſt to form the 
. taſte and bias the opinions of the age. 
They were more univerſally read than the 
works of any other author ; be :auſe, to bor- - 
row the words of ope who knew hini well, 
"_=_ poſſeſſed * le precieux avantage d'etre 
toujours clair et ſimple, ſans jamais etre 


inſipide, et etre lu aved un egal plaiſir, 


* et par le peuple des lectures et ar elite 

4 des * . 

bp hee 0 | While 

8 The precious advantage of being always clear ; 
„ SIOY and 


— (64 i; 
While the edge of his nidicule i turned : 
again perſecution, and hypocriſy, the moſt 
virtuous applaud : but Voltaire was not Aa 
believer i in Chriſtianity—t that Was his miſ⸗ 
fortune; but it cannot excuſe his attempts N 
to turn into ridicule, the eſtabliſhe ed religion 
of his country. One amon many. pecu - 

_ harines, of this author is, chat he treats 
Chriſtianity with becoming relpeRt j in ** 
dramas, and that ſome of his play 
once the moſt moral and e of his 
works. W's 2 | 


The Encyclopedia, that areas © monu ument 
of univerſal ſci znce, was finiſhed about this 
period. 4T; he avowed. object of this work 
was the promotion of general knowledge, 
and men diſtinguiſhed. i in every bra ich of 
ſeience had been employed in it A but what 
ſome of the rel undertakers (809! 1 


and fimple, Act ever being inſiptd, ind of being 


read with equal Panda by 2 perſon of — 5 


| meu” and OY a oC | . 
| PE N poſed 


commerce of the nation, literature and riches 
became more diffuſed among the middle and 
inferior orders of ſociety, many ancient pre- 

judices were weakened and effaced. That 
haughty ſuperiority, which the meaneſt of 
the Nobleſſe aſſumed over their fellow-eiti- 
Zens, became more intolerable to the Bour- 

geoi ie than before; what had been ſub- 


das not fo eaſily: brooked by the ſame — 1 
; when, they found themſelves richer, and 
thought themſelves wiſer, than many of 

thoſe who were ranked their ſuperiors. 

7 That Ruſſian, Poliſh, and Bohemian pea- 
fan nts who are attached to. the lands, and 


have 


6 
have no means of improving either their 5 
minds or fortunes, ſhould continue to bear 


inſult and oppreſſion from thoſe whom they _ 


look up to as ſuperior beings, is not won- 
derful; neither is it ſurpriſing that the. 
Turks continue ſlaves, becauſe what know- 
ledge exiſts among them' belongs to their 
rulers: but ifa gradual progreſſion of in- 
duſtry and knowledge takes place in that 
part of any nation' which i is moſt oppreſſed, . 
while diſnpation and effeminacy prevail in 
that part which is moſt privileged, a peedy 22 
revolution in ſuch a nation may with e Cer 
winty be predicted. - 3 e $a rot 
=P his alteration had, in A great Hit, 
taken place i in France. The better ſort of 
the Bourgeoiſie had gained what a great por- 
tion of the Nobleſſe had loſt; and that eleva- 
tion of mind, ſenſe of honour, and ſpirit of 


3 enterpriſe, which in the days of yore be- 
longed excluſively to the latter, was now = 


extended, in a great degree, to the former. 
Aclaim 


4 0 


* claim of ſuperiority is irkſome” to ; 
many people, even when they are confcious | 


chat the chimant excels them in riatural 


qualities and attai nmerits, IM" confiderabte 


FIGS * 


degree of deference, however, I ill be 
5 ſpontaneouſly paid to 'theſe, by the beſt 


part of mankind, and v Il be greatly 3 in- 


A 


> cicaſed, wherever to ſuch attainments the 


5 circumſtance of high birth 1 is added; but 2 
f continued aſſu mption of ſuperiority in i thoſe 


ho are inferior i in every praiſe-worthy 
4 quality except that of birth, is always felt 


with indignation and treated with contempt, 
: when the open diſplay of thar ſentiment i is 


not reſtrained by intereſted motives. a 
In ancient times, the power of che ſtate 
4d che whole ſpirit of the F rench armies 


© depended on the Nobleſſe, as gallant a claſs | 


= of men as the world ever produced. The 
BP Greek. and Roman hiſtories exhibit not 
10 brighter examples of generous intrepidity 


a] than the annals of France, | The Nobleſle 
' therefore 


—— 
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69 
therefore were at once Doi by ths . 
Sovereign and by the People. 8 Wi 
But becauſe a race of men diſt 


: for the virtues of the age in which, they A 
| lived, who were always foremoſt | in the 


ranks of battle, their ſons fighting by q F 


ſides, were reſpected and ad nired, and ha + 
| privileges granted t to them, does it follow, 


it was aſked, that the ſame. are due t to mien by 

bred in effeminate luxury, diginguiched for I 
their follies and debaſing amuſements, who, 

childiſhly fond of the trappings of a fo oldier 0 3 


and the pomp. of war, ſhrink from its real 


dangers, and are equally devoid of the har- 
dihood of ancient times, and of taſte for the 
elegance of modern refinement? * 


The following i is the- deſcription which 


Monteſquieu gives. of that part of the no- 
bility of France which, formed, the Court: 2 


* ambition dans Toiſfivite, bk. baſſeſſe⸗ : 


6 dans Fo orgueil, le deſir de 8 'enrichir fans 
* travail, 1 averſion pour la verits, la flatte- 


6 . 1 9 8 rie, 


6e tous ſes engagemens; le m pris 
. voirs du citoyen, la crainte de Is vertu dy 
. Prince; Feſperance de ſes foibleſſes, et, p. 
& que tout cela, le ridicule perpetuel Jett 
* fur Ia vertu, forment, je crois, le earacdere 
. du plus grand nombre ane eur ſans k. 
The general alteration of mi | 
Fave has ſuſtained of late, - produced; in 
the opinion of many of theit eountrymert, 
a moſt ſtriking alteration in the character of 
the Nobleſſe of Fran ce. The opportuaities | 
of diſtinguiſhing: themſelves in the field more 
rarely occurred: and when they did, it Was 
— in * ere to which t xthoſe 


S 8 A with eels: meanpeſs 5 255 
deſire of enriching themſelyes without labour ; ; averſion | 
for truth ; ; flattery, perfdy; contempt for the duty ofa - 
citizen; fear of the 1 virtues of their lovereign, and hope 
from his foibles; and, above all, a continual attempt to 
turn virtue into ridicule, n the ch: rater of the ma- 
 jority of courtiers, 15 | ; 


q » ) EE 
of the higher rank feldom fike to go, d 
| therefore are not ſent. R ches and promo- 
tion at home were obtained by cour 
trigue more than military merit, or merit of © 


wa D of 3 27 


any kind; and the favours of the Crown, 20h 


being too often diſtributed by the Princes, 8 
by their minions and their miſtreſſes, occa- 
ſioned much indignation. Many of the 
Nobleſſe, who came. from the diſtant pro- 

: vinces, were treated ſo ſupercilioully by the 
aſſiduous and favoured courtiers at Ver- ak 


 failles, that they were greatly diſguſted with - 
the preſent ſyſtem, and as ardentiy deſired a 


change in it as any roturier in the nation. | 
Many officers of the army, after having 
long -ſerved abroad, when they came to 
Verſailles, found their ſervices forgotten; * 
and the neglect which they experienced I 
| Was rendered mote e poignant by the atten- 8 
tion which hey aw paid to countiers; fuck FEE, 
as Monteſquieu eſeribes. r 
This accounts for the cold ſ oper: inet 
at 


> 31. 0 „ 
at the Bring of the Revolution, the 
King and the court party received from 
ſome of the nobility, and a conſiderable * 
number. of the officers of the army 
At the ſame time the conduct a le- 
portment of the Queen were different from 
what long eſtabliſhed. forms dictated. 80 £ 


collection of the diſtance. A herſelf | 
and the courtiers, that diſtance: was to her Fn 
irkſome. Her natural impreſſions as a Wo- 
man had more influence on her conduct, 
than the artificial deportment dictated to her : 
a8 4 Queen, She loved to deſcend from the 
throne, that ſhe might enjoy the comfort of | 
ſociety. However neceſlary. the pomp of 
etiquette and the frigidity of reſerve. may be 
to high-born dulneſs and inſipid vanity, they 
were taſteleſs and fatiguing to a beautiful 
and lively woman, inſpired with the deſire, 
| and conſcious of the power, of pleaſing. Her 
heart delighted in in the N of friend- 


ſhip, 


+ 

. 

2 

1 19 
3 


40 32 5 ©} 
Miip, and preferred chat style 8 
where there was at leaſh an appearance af 
equality. She gradually introduced, theres | 
fore, a familiarity of intereourſe between i 
the King and ſubject, en befors at 

mh Court of Verfailles. 1 eee 
| Tuere are people h W 100 in "_— ar 
who, being conftious that they can derive 
| {thipottatice or attention from no ſource but 
chat of birth, are infiditely obſervant of the 
degrees of rank, aud anxious that each indi- 
vidual ſhould receivethe preciſe: portion of 
reſpect to which bitth'; Sives Kat 2 claim ; 
but while the variculs' ſhades 


many meg: of: e ription, the 
daughter of Maria Thereſa was by: birth 
raiſed ſo high above them all, that to her 
they all ſeemed ot a lerel. She diſfinguiſh- 
ed people by a different criteriom-=as they 
ſeemed to be more or leſs dccompliſhed or 
* ; and by tu, meals mean of- 

— 


a 


tad ve pretend on of chit 141 
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er if ſuck entertaininents thas het huſband, 
had NOOR — 1 


with all the de BY _ of the 


Pariſiati ſacietics, took place. 
This did not exiſt long without ents 
nant: eas dana . Thoſe who loved eu- 
ſhewn them from it; thoſe who were left 
out of the Queen's parties; the prudes and 
duennas of the Court were 0 


2 


ie Queen been better able to deppert wb . 
D languor 


7 


C- 34 1 1 5 
languor of pomp and the Lavery of etiquette, 
the eye of ſuſpicion would have been. lulled 
or kept at a diſtance, the tongue of ſlander - 
overawed; and the gloom of: formality, 
removing all idea of pleaſure, would have 
given the Court the appearart 1 more 
eee hen. by being leſs gay 510% ont 

In a beautiful, ſprightly. and . 
| woman Calumny found. an eaſy prey; and 
after wards being united with Sedition, they 
made a joint attack on the Queen, with a 
view not only to injure her, but to debaſe 

the King, and vilify + itſelf in the * 
ofthe peoples {ow cis fn He d5tw 

Reports and infinuations of the vileſt na- 
ture were circulated by many who did not 
believe them, and believed by many more 
on no better grounds than that they were 
often repeated; and ſhe, who, for the res- 
ſons above mentioned, ſeemed deſtined to 
give laſting peace and proſperity to France, 
was, by malignirg in 2 with ſedi- 
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tion; repreſented; as the a of m mi. 

. and the W 880 of hs 
The . WY far more e 

3 of Lewis XIV. although per- 


baps it would have been cenſured in Lewis 


XVI. yet could not have raiſed more indig- 


nation, than that ſ pecies of profuſion which Pe 
the latter, . contrary to his own taſte, per- 
mitted, in compliance with n * thoſe 


around him. TH 47; 
The roapgnificent 85 a gar 
dens, and numerous retinue, belonging to 
the former, could afford, it may be thought, 
as little enj oyment to a peaſant or manufac- 


turer in the provinces of France, as the pe- 


tits ſoupes at Trianon or the bals maſques 


of St, Cloud; he might alſo be aſſured, that 


the one as much as the other was at the 
expence of his labour and the ſweat of his 
brow. Still he had a pride i in hearing, tbat | 


| bis King had finer palaces and gardens than g 


D . any 


(6 36 » | 3 
any King! in 5 whereas he felt u mor- 
tified in hearing, that a parcel of worthleſs | 
courtiers were banqueting at his expence, 
while he could with difficulty procure 

brown bread for himſelf and his family. 

What the Court of Vetfailles may perhaps 

| have gained in enjoyment, by the rejection 
ol etiquette and the introduction of eaſe 


and familiarity, it loſt in that admiration, 
which folemnity, ceremony, and diſtance, 
excite in the minds of the people. Objects 
in general appear ſmaller, in proportion to 
the diſtance at which. they are placed ; but 
the reverſe is oſten the caſe, i in contemplat- 
ing thoſe who are vulgarly called the Great. 
The degree to which ſome of them dwindle, 
when brought nearer and viewed with _ 

ciſion, i is wonderful. . ; | 
Some of the Prinees of the 8 who 
| nt judicious 4 in the choice of their 
it 5 cCc0ompanions, J%ng their. princely” privilege 
| * wuiih vile participation, contributed greatly 
#4 5 7 . | - 0 


i 3 ) 

| to lower that Kaſs of awe ack@ 
royalty, which it is of fo much importance 
to preſetve in all enen whoſe oo ; 
ment ic moharchl cal.” £556; #3 


and a et the'© Comte : CAres ois in n partici n ids 
| ror: fared; b 32 that, 


Ute © kttle to the iminütien af the! ane 
ſure; it eontrit uted more to che public” 
diſcontent than mich deeper ſorires of ex- 
pence would have done: 2 nde year, for 


more money, as and a-probably a 45 gr 
blood, and yet the Court might have 
h allowed to commence "it, without” e * 
any mi i To? 
The part which Frank wok in lo 1 
ol American ind pendence unqueſtionably 
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ſentiments and principles, which at their re- 
turn ſpread with the rapidity of a. ver 
banden all over France. NP 15 L 


breaſts of Frenchmen ; 95 8 de] 


than the ſmiles of the. Sovereign; polit _ 


conduct of Government was canvaſſed i in 
coſſte· houſes; and the Palais Royal, without 
ceaſing to be the rendezvous of profigacy, 
became alſo the focus of ſeditioo. 
The Cabinet of Verſailles expected, no 
doubt, that, without weakening F rance, 
the aſſiſtance given to America would greatly 
impoveriſh England. The effect has turned 
out otherwiſe; that meaſure, without much 
affecting the riches of England, has. made. 
France peer indeed. . od 
The abolition of t 65 e houſehold tr ebay of 5 
France may alſo be reckoned among the re- 


mote cauſes of the revolution. The Crown . 


| a confide: 


| their misch bn ine . nagn niß en which they: 
omod to ſee accompany their King. 


. diminiſh. the; firſt, and they: 
in aa of the, tyo! 


{ ened tl 
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JeQs, for their Sovereign, pile. the. 

diſcontented gentlemen, and 
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well as to thoſe on Mhom it was uche. 


e3but en een 
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the/influence of pafli ion, it cannot apprar ſo 
juſt; nor have ſo: good an effect, as. when 
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tageous . when put in practice. 
frequent repetition of ' this abfrecitnſiins! | 
the” manner in Which it is applied; one 
| would almoſt ſuſpect, that the rege are 
mennt to be Tecommerided a8 axiom: 
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3 e imagin 
practice of caning has a a 
the ſpirits of ſoldiers; and 
think meauly lo: _ j wachen, 0 


Remdesseledt th WV is lüb fad — 
tiee 3 sad aht many things which are very; 
hortid t the mind to comemplate before: 


hand; 4e notwithſtanding, opt: : 


We zught to avoid. every new mea- 


| ſure which, to our: feeble-and circumſcribed | 


ul ngs, ſeems likely: 0 bene LY 


good ee | | | | Ns 5 
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Curdiry n ini e in . _ 
dien revolts at once the head and the 
heart, it is not raſhly to be rejected on that 
aerdunt, as it may be attended with conſi- 
derable adyantages'nothwithſtandingy bo 
3. With regard to the practice of caning 
ſoldiers, as it has been of late entirely baniſhs: | 
ed from the French armies; that nin, | 
ance isa ſufficient, of itſelf 20, determine a 
prudent and humane: general te ad u | 
and order the ſoldiers to be caned with more 
zeal than ever, that he may not be accuſed 
of 1 imitating the. French. £4; 448 FIE * 
The ſame train of «09a goes to 
prove, that the patriotiſm. which actuated 
many Frenchmen at the be inning of the, 1 
revolution, and the efforts they n made t 
form abuſes and obtain a free 3 
having failed of ſucceſs, ought to ſerve as a 
warning, to mankind never to make a ſimi- 
lar attempt again ; but rather to combine in 
ane 
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eftabliſhing d governments f Her. 


eulean force to cyufh: the hydra f demo- 
eraty wherever the tries to rear her ſavage 
heads. Andi as -the: ſpirit of freedom in 
France has been perverted to the moſt wick. 
ed purpoſes; "_ er: of — abe 


man race. Amh en complexly to ſeine 1 


er in all nations, kick ie ch: chief ode 


of government, it would be 


grant it the power, in times of dn. to 
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ee of puning damen and _ erers 
16 3 
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3 cireumſtance which chat qnrifides 


cable-infinens | in haſtening, and much more f 
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been placed with more propriety at a greater 


1 . | 
in perverting, the Leckstein einer des ; 
the fixing on Verſailles as the place-for the 
States Geseral to meet at. Although it was 

impdſble to foreſee all the n which: 5 


turally have akin hin an Abby 


which, it us ſuppoſed; was to act with 


diſtance from the ater 1 turbulent. 
city of Paris. F 
This is es . — hs 


- thought it cou not eſcape M. Necker j/ yet 
he firſt adviſed the King to convoke the 


Totnbly at Paris; and did not propoſe Ver- 
ſailles, until he found the King and the Mi- 


niſters poſitively againſt that meaſure; and 
as it is not eaſy to afſign a good reaſon for 
| this, it has been imputed to M. Necker's 
- fondneſs for popular applauſe; and to hie 
_ thinking, that che more evident his popu- 


Gy oO, the greater would behis influence | 
| with 


1. nad . 1 
that the rr mn egy ormed for 
' Mg en mo 155 ee inflt ence 7a * 
the des nt of his influence 
but-of the influence of reafon, juſtice, and 
humanity, and of ſubjugating the National | 
Aſſembly, and the nation itſelf, to the moſt 
— ee hat ever erer a. n- 
It may be e imprdper de mention 

the arbitrary nature of tie French govern- 
ment as a cauſe of the revolution, becauſe 
it has ſubſiſted many years, and becauſe it 
ſubſiſts ſlill in other countries where no re- 
volution has taken place; but 7hat may 
prove a powerful cauſe in certain ſituations, 
which would have remained inactive in 
others; in no other nation do the circum- 
ſtances above enumerated occur in addition 
to their arbitrary government, nor did they s 
ever before oecur in France. 215 
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ſidered legal by the people, till the regiſtra- | 
tion had taken place ; and it ſome 

pened, that, inſtead of ob 
t dtzte Parliament made a 
ing out the hardſhip or 
tax, and praying the King to reconſider or 
withdrawzit. 3 ps 
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the ſpirit of the firſt became : much more m. 15 
dent and encroaching. 2 hott in 
In times of bn NY NEW: taxes 
were abſolutely neceflary;:and yet winiſters 
were afraid to impoſe them, it bad 
various occalions been found neeeſſary 
ſummon the States General (les — | 
neraux), und leave ĩt m ao out 


Les Etats Generaux are — ' 
ſiſting of deputies from the three ode of 
eitizens in France namely he: Fobilit 
the Clergy, and the Tiers he 
plies - all the citizens 9 — 
neither of the 'nobilicy her clergy e- 
Tue meaſure of ſuinmoning the- States- 
General was muck talked- of at ithes Um 
when M. de: Calonge! Was -contrblieri ge- 
| netal of the finances; but it 10g ined m 


* 
Ll 
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— they. are 1 
they prevent the progreſs of diſcontent, and 
may be made without riſk: : but when great | 


abuſes have taken- place, when the people 
are Ne diſcontented, a and demand im- 
inges, at the very time e that - bet 
therk 1 geceſſity to impoſe new N * 
i difficult to know how to: Bro ceed. 1726391, 
To attempt the impoſition of taxes, d | 
cing to the reformation requir- 
drive the people to reſiſtance. 
a yi MN to the requiſitions of 
| Ay be conſidered by them ap 
1. proof of weaknel in the government, 
Se endbittugs then to riſe and go beyond 
wert bounds in theic demands. 
II a it is attempted to make reformation 


fs, 


N and 


| other; and, in a country where many op- 
preſſive privileges and invidious diftinions, 
or in other words abuſes, exiſt, the'ltitended 


of this; ; and therefore, Howe: re when 


f the calling the States-General, 
A a lefs formidable expedient. 
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S 2+ Wd 
e 
and taxation 20 band! in hand, by cor 1 


ting both to the conſideration of a general | 


n e 


aſſembly of the States, it may be 'diffic cult 


| afterwards to take the manageinetit of the 


public affairs out "of the Bands of ſüch an 
aſſembly, delegated b. by the nation at large ; - 


1 


becauſe a number of men ave; ſuch 


a purpoſe naturally create courage, and 


communicate a 1, ſpirit of enterpriſe to each 


reformation "ay ks Yee? torn out 2 
revolution. non ee 
hw de Calonne ſeems to have 121 


might be to avoid the Sidi of u 1 ew a and 
heavy impoſitions, he alſo wiſhed": to elüde 
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is moſt reſpettable citizens, who, on ex- 


| _ to the common and uſual council, 
became the general aſſembly of the munici- 


Paliry. This laſt additional body was call- 
ed the 0 of Notables.” It has likewiſe 


for the Kings of France, 


on certain emergencies, to ſummon thoſe of | 
their ſubjects of whoſe judgment they. had 


A 1 opinion, and conſult with them. 
Theſe men, while their political function 


continued, were alſo called Notables. The 4: 
moſt eſſential difference: between ſuch an 
aſſembly and the aſſembly of the States-Ge- 


neral ſeems to be, that the latter is entirely 
choſen by che King; whereas the former i is 


| NN under n ee by 


NMI. de Calonne determined to 3 


an aſſembly of Notables, in the expectation 


chat a council ſummoned i in the King's 
dgame, and * by himſelf, would rea- 


5 E 3 alf 


y and important occaſions, being 


* 


EU 
dily approve of the plans which he intended = 
to lay before them; and as part of theſe plans 


were of a popular nature, he imagined they 
would render him popular alſo... The effect 
Was the reverſe; for people. who are Pre» 

| gudiced againſt any: perſon are more apt to 
conceive an ill opinion of a Wewer - 
on account af the propoſe 
opinion of the en on a 

rer „ Ge 1 
The principal tax PENS by: binds was 
the Timbre or Stamp Tax, which- it was 
thought would have e about thirty 
millions of leres annually. y. 
Many of his other operations would have 
been chiefly at the expence of the Clergy 
which drew upon him the hatred of that 
- body, without procuring him the love of 
dhe reſt of the nation. His propoſed. r6gu- 
lations were moſtly directed againſt the ec- 
: cleſiaſtical droits ſeignenrizu& honorifiquesz 
Dr e Jen 

e rights 


_— 


fg) he 92 


—— 


Tm '1 
wid reſpectiag fiſhing” and hunting, and 


ee — Wi the. 


| 8 _ @.fmall.. — in 
che hands of eccleſiaſties, who, on account | 
. of their not refiding on their benefices, could 


not reap the full advantage of them, yet the 


| droits honorifiques were purchaſed at a great 


price by the gentlemen of the country, who 


were al-ymbiddous: of becoming ſeigneurs. 


ple ſaw no inuſtiss, ut gfeat 
iety, in diveſtiug the clergy oF rights | 


15 foreign” from theit profeſſion: The in- 


difference with which men ſee the ripfits'of 
Uſhers Ihvaded, often forms a ſtro hg contraſt 


Sith" their ſenſibllity when the leaſt attack 
is müde on thelf own. Many of the laity - 
en This occaſion. infifted \ on the impropriety 


And Ihuſtice'of' the original grant, but laid 


| no ſtreſs on the hardſhip of taking from 


men what they had poſſeſſed for ages, The 
Clergy on the dther hand exclaimed againſt 
the” Unplery of robbing the Church, and 

E 4 > 


3 4 70 8 3 

the inkquity f ſtripping men of rights 
which they have long enjoyed; 
entirely out of the argument the ; 7 
of ever granting them vack rights. Had 

the men's ſituations been e their 
eee ndergone the ſame 
change," beet hes = , 2 wy 
4 ad to 3 dag | 
would, as I am aſſured, eder 
yearly. revenue of four or fixe hundred 
thouſand paunds ſterling, F he number 
of clergy at chat time in France was pro- 
digious, as the following calculation will 


ſhew; 5 Forty-five thouſand cur6s ; » 8 5 


canons, comprehending. the Strand. | yicary 5 
fifteen thouſand ; poſtulants and erna : 
ten thouſand ; old men retired, from. 
duties of their profeſſion, three: thouſa: 
making in all one hundred and eighteen 
thouſand men; to which number way bs 
| added, Wo rug mopks, and .abqut 


twenty- five 
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It is curious to obſerve how effect: 
times change into noon, hien op | 
bother effects of a pature diametrically "Pp 
ite to what firſt produced themſelves. . 
A fervent. zeal For aan crabs | 
was the cauſe of the vaſt accumul: 
wealth belonging to the church 1 in Feanges 
and the ample eos müde for cecleſial 
ics of all denomina' ris, was the cauſe of | 
- the: vaſt e that were of that pro» 
feflion : and there can de as little doubt | 
that the great numbers of eccleſiaſtics, with | 
that” profuſion. of revenue for their uſe, 
contributed greatly to the prejudice which 
took place againſt the clergy, and which 
has ended in a coolneſs and neglect, not 
* them but of the religion they teach. 
r poſſible effort was made by che 


=, _- clergy 
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A, 
> 


5 nagen the deſire of being Miu 
hopes of ſucceſs were chiefly. en 7 


King held his talents and character. 


; bad been one of the Queen's | inſtructor 
Fore ſhe left that court, and aged 


eee ſhare. of her wbaßdence: 1 


eee. pvp 1 
bout. | inn che oder xtraordin 
things, therefore, to be ſeen in Wande at chis 
period, one was, the levee of a Miniſter 
without a ſingle eeeleſiaſtic attending it. 2 
be Archbiſhop 2 — 


7 


the protection ſhewn to him by the Queen. 
He had hitherto been difappointed} how- 
ever, by the ſmall eſtimation. an wah. - 5s 


Tbe Abbe de Vermon was a e 1 


me Archbiſhop of Toulonſe. He had for- 


merly been at Vienna, and, at the recom- | 
mendation of the Archbiſhop. of Toulou 


„our is e ere 41 


| minds 6f' the” e clerzy, toi 


| ceflor to their enemy. bf 10 U this ne 4d 


* + 8 * | | | ſhould 


Calonae," "He . 


have a krong deſire to appeaſe'the ir ir 


that the great reputation of the Archbittiop 
as a Wr of talents and a fiateſmany His | 


with the protection of the Qusen, would 
ſecure to him the fituation he wiſheck for in 
the adminiſtration, as ſoon as M. de Caloin ne 


ſhould be diſmiſſed ; and therefore all meany 


in the Aﬀembly' of the Notabl es, | 


20 


; ould be taken to incline the vg to t. 
| offer. OT ON PR eb he 
M. de — improdenty.6 urniſhe 
one himſelf ſoon aſter; fo 
ceived that the — 


en to be publiſhed 3 in the e Klng'a/m hems. 
and circulated with much; pre uſion, afſert- 
ing that it was not true that the maj 


hs cormiiters wich * Aﬀerobl of 


n wilds Aliſon bet 
mands, which had taken place and Rilleon- . 
found, ere not to be eee as. a 


| This. aaron) which. was. not  bterally 
exact, and which it was improper to puby 
Uh, al it had been ever ſo much to he ex- 
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Hgourto ſore of their body, 


"Han. St 


than fidelity and obedience merit his f 
10 hat Aſſembiy z adding. t 


"a 


Kama 19am the. ion eee 8 
lf MeMazely beliey ths a ab- 
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wks Ae — niaakugn 
1009 N | | which 


mad 


| 1 82 yp 
| that they could tak 
tions which the new court impoſed on the 
peerage ; and that they were prompted in 
this * zeal for the true intereſt, er a 


aje a as 
1 7 4 
1 5 Fs > 4 
Fe 2 a 3 255 5 8 * of 
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It was to be n that ſu 


of the Parliament, ſupported by fuch nter 
from ſix Peers, would have made the Court 


either renounce the whole ſcheme of th 
Cour pleniere, or elſe immediate py 


forth thoſe means, which Hithi rto had 
been concealed from the public, on "wan | 


they relied for making it 


King's advifers muſt W thought. "the * 


means they were to uſe very powerfi 


ſince they had to overcome the reſiſtance of 
the whole Parliament and part of the Peer- i 
age, the diſapprobation of che majority of 


the Clergy, and that marked averſion which 


had- been ſhewn to the meaſure from m 1 e 


5 beginning by the public at large. 
A * hours after r the Parliament's 5 ro- 


ike no part in the Fa c 


2 
: Peers letter had been ens 


teſt and th. 
to the King, that part of the Parliament 
whieh was to be of the Cour pleniere was 
u unexpectedly ſummoned by his Majeſt „t : 
re-· aſſemble in the hall from which they, had 
juſt, withdrawn. And when the King ap- 
ared in perſon, all were perſuaded that 
they were about to hear that the obnoxious _ 
meaſure was to be abandoned; or, if they 
ſhould be diſappointed in that expectation, | 
they thought they would be ſo far gratis 
fied at leaſt, as to learn what they, had 
tortured. their | ingenuity in vain to di- 
vine—namely, what the reſources were on 
Which the Miniſter depended for * 45 
it good. 8 
: But 1 0 much expetiation ad curio= 5 
ſity, had been, excited, every body was ſur- 
priſed to hear his Majeſty repeat, with little | 
alteration. or addition, what he had ſaid the | 
day before, reſſ pecting his determination to 
carr the new ordinances into execution; 
. "On imme- 


tm) 


mmm aſter which” he + difnlſed he 


Aﬀembly. | Ok 


The moſt probabls FEE Ob this? was 
made to account for a ſcene which ſeemed ſo 


devoid of meaning was, that on receiving! the 
Proteſt and letter, ſomething had been re- 


ſdlved on by the Court, which u W 5y to | 


be directly announced to che Pai 
arid that after 'the members were ſummon- 
ed, the meaſure ſo ſuddenly adopted had 


0 been as ſuddenly: renounced, and the King 


; obliged” to meet them before a plauſible pre- 


text had been thought of for Gilling 28 | 


together, 1 


W batever m be in a this woe Wiebe 


met again the ſame evening, and in a new 


addreſs to the King confirmed their former 


reſolutions, and ordered the ſame to be 
5 printed, and diſperſed all over the kingdom. 
The following paragraph will Ren an 3 | 


of this ſecond declaration: 2 i 
"6 Nous declarons nk nous perfi 


* Wa 
* 


it 
ir 


Peers bis Jet 


crop de-deplaiſit de la l 


0 8.) 

juſqu's notre dernier e FRY 1 arrd- 2 
tes pric6dement pris par ladite cour, 5 . 
dans les pri ipes y cqptenup®.” . 
The Kiag ſent back 10 each of the ix | 
tter wich the following, anſwer: 
Man Couſin, po AT de p Vous ee 


kerite, je vous la reuvdie, Ain veux {po ne 


Pattribuer qif3 un premier mouyement, et 


je vous prie d y reflechir eee 
Whether it Was the extreme moderation 

off this letter, or ſome other 1 | 
that produced the effect, is not known; but 


three. of the Peers withdrew- their 86 


of the Parliament s proteſt immediately after | 
they” had rec) iwer the King's anſwer, „ 


. We declare that we will perſiſt to vir left breath | 
in the proteſts already taken by the oof; in 


the principles they contain, 3 


+ My Couſin— That I may net how too much di | 


pleaſure at the letter you have written to me, I ſend 


it back to you. I am willing to impute it to a haſty | 
impulſe, and 1 deſire ou will reconſider it with at⸗ 
tention, . = f : 


Mm Mt 


5 86) 
In the mean time orders had SEES af 


FT Paris, for clapping the King's ſeal ; vo 1 
: bureaus containing the papers and archives 


morials or reſolutions on public a 


belonging to the Parliament, and for 16ck- 
ing them, and carrying away the keys. The 
other Parliaments 1 in the kingdom were alſo 
ſuſpended from their functions, from hold- 
ing any meetings, and from iſſuing _—_ me- 


The Court of Chatelet, ſo fir from wu 


Intiinidated * by, or ſhewing | obedience to 


This example was followed by other C 


parts, 


- 


ting, publiſhed: a declaration con a 


theſe meaſures and orders; after a long fit- 


J 


N ing a 
proteſt in the ſtrongeſt terms againſt them. 


3 
2 "DPD: 


in the provinces, © Stron 3 ſymptoms of diſ- 
content -were manifeſted all oyer the king- 


dom, .which ended i in inſurrections in Iris 


tany, ee e e e nd 


2 7 "Ax 
Tis 9 Fj 3 


An hurricane of unexampled violence, 


which ws! on me. 13th of July 1788, ; 
- by 


; = 


PE 97 * 

by its extenitve devaſtation i in various parts. 

France [occaſioned much private miſery, - 
in addition to. the public. diſcontent which: 

before exiſted. F bee 


| ſet out with all poſhble expedition for Italy. 
It is faid that he earneſtly adviſed the 


King to replace M. Necker in his former 


ſituation as Miniſter of the F inance. Whe⸗ 
ther this was true or not, it is certain that 


the Archbiſhop's friends took great pains to 
ſpread the report, with a view to render | 


him leſs obnoxious to the people ; and it 


has even been aſſerted, that to this report. | 


the Miniſter was indebted for effecting a 
_ fafe retreat out of France; as the people 
Fi AN were 


The Miniſter, now Archbiſhop of 10 
bring terrified from holding any longer a 
place which had produced to him ſo much 
in ward anguiſh and outward odium, or re- 
ining any longer in a country where the | 
ments as well as the people ſeemed to 
"declary againſt him, ſuddenly reſigned, and 


8 


i 
* 


« 88 90 
were aden diſpoſed to ftop ani inſult DE | 
| but defiſted; upon being afſured that it was 
by his advice that NI. Necker was r- 
| appointed. CY 3 e 
This fd Will ben of the” ek Tre cody. 
when it is recollected, that in the year 15% 
a King of Frahce iſſued an ordet to maſſicre 
all the Proteſtants in his dominions, and-the 
| order was obeye with alactity by his Ons 
tholie ſubje&s id the une and in e | 
the provingces. „ 
„ i 593; the moſt cava . al 5 
| their Princes was obliged to abjure the Pro- 
teſtant religion, to render Linsen ern 
to the French people. eee 
| In 1685 the edict of Nantes la benden er 5 
| the Proteſtants of France was revoked, and 
prodigious numbers of the moſt induſtrious 
ichabitants' were driven out of the kit dom 
by the deſpicable bigotry of their Grand 


| Monarch and the furious zeal. aof * 
people, | | 


: | 1 k ' = ; 
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Even bar ume an 17 2 ; the Fror 


lega 5 for the 
ercife rofeff One of tlie 5 
| 1 of Nes was pou up for chat | 
crime at Mom inban, and carried to Tou- | 
Jouſe, wry he was condethned and exccuts - : 
ed. Three brothers of the name of Grenier, | : 
Prot fi a of 4 noble family i in Langue- 
doc, ray ng made ſome endeavours for the 
releaſe. of the miniſter Rochette when he 
_ was firſt taken up, were apprehended, 8 
| pt yet to "Toulouſe with him, and con- 
gas th loſe a heads nen h ſenterice 
Bu the ie irt 0 "_ and pertbentiöh 
nien 5 re ed _—_ the” TIO hd ene 


moxe f — . fir the erueltles © exer- ; 
: ciſed/ bn the unfortunate Calas family, as 
they are patticularized” in the writings | of. © 
Voltaitt fe, and were © proved before t the rar. : 
lament of Paris. 5 


One 


(. 99, „ 
One example among many, of che great IP 
| and rapid alterations. that have taken ! ce c 
in the public opinion within theſe few. laſt. 
years, is, that notwithſtanding, ſome of the, 
inſtances above mentioned occu ed. in. the, 
year 1762, yet in the year 1788 a Prime 
Miniſter of France, the Arehbiſh 0 


p of that 
very Toulouſe, found protection in travel- 
ling through France, and was ſkreened from 
the indignation of the people, throu h the. 
influence and popularity of a man who was ; 
at once a Argnger, 3 a nee, ad, Aa 


Any material nn) in 8 opinions nd 
prejudices of a whole nation took much lo | 
er time in former ages to be brought about. 
Since material alterations in the public opi⸗ 
nions may, for reaſons which are ſo obvious. - 
that they need not be pointed out, be effect 
ed with infinitely more rapidity than! re. 
tofore, it is of. more importance now: than 


ever for all Governments ankam theſe | 


theſe am 2s. s. they. o occur, AY they 
may be. able. in time to preclude. the .miſ- 
chiefs which ariſe from the current of pub - 
lie opinion bearing one way, and the mea- 
ſures of Government another ; for, to main» 5 
tain tranquillity, one of two things muſt be 5 
done: a Miniſter muſt either adapt his mea- 
ſures: to the public opinion; or, which i is a 
much more difficult taſk, and requires, very | 
; uncommon talents to accompliſh, he muſt 
turn round the public opinion in favour of 
hig meaſures— which taſk, difficult as iti ' 
has/ſometimes been performed. with infinite 
ab _y and addreſs, V | 
No miniſter of this 3 had W 8 | 
for a long time in France. The general 
ſentiments of the nation had been flowing 
for ſeveral ; years in oppoſition to the nature 
of the exiſting government. Many ancient 
inſtitutions, eſtabliſhed by power, cemented 
by craft, and venerated by ſuperſtition, 
„ „„ 


* 


0 8 
were now looked on as ridicnilous, and com- 
\phined of 3 opprefiye,” A few well-judget | 
conceffions and alterations, had they 0 TY 
made in time, might have proved fatisf I 
fory, and reſtored tranquillity. - «Due: — 
gtievances remained unredrefled, new ſources © 


9 4 


oi complaint were daily ſpringing up, and 
fuck al accumulation of diſcontent. had f 


been formed as obſcured the political nen. 

v and mestened 0: 5 RY chi "g | 
The veſſel of the Sats never was __ 2 
more ſhattered condition, never was aſkileq _ 
dy more violent ſtorms, and never had been 

5 entruſted to a pilot leſs qualified for ſteering. 
her through | the ſand banks and, rocks 
rte which ſhe was involve. = 
The Archbiſhop of Toulouſe, although 

he might have foreſeen all the dang 2" 
| had to encounter, before he took ſuch pains * 
to ſuperſede M. de Calonne, ſeemed not 10 
have diſcovered them till after he was. Mi- 


> IE, * 5 5 niſter, 


niſter, ank 

ſence of mind a as ood as 5 they opened tis 
view. He adopted 

5 and'i inconſiſtent. Firſt he alſumes an air r of 1 


ciliate the ee 3 and: immiediately after- 


a. 
| to have been deprived of all pre · | 


An Rs DO Hack aid 


with them again, ſeizes 


a 6 aheir number, and an them to 


ag that thoſe 


diſtint Priſons. | But on find 


2 rigorous meaſures no way intimidated the 
people. who ſtill continued to reſiſt, he 

: himlelf became intimidated, and ſuddenly 

: in poine of cournge to have been ſuch a 


e helm. The Archbiſhop ſeems 


cient Piſtol was a ſoldier— ö 


10 fierce and ſrraggering to a yielding foe, but 


© dy to fly from-a Barbary hen, if her fea- 5 
| ' urn back in 88 of refiftance. 15 
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Exhibition in the Street—M. Necter.— Pale 
tical Pamphlets-—Opinions reſetting. the. 
Number of Deputies of the Ti rergElat— 
' Search for Precedents=—Second Aſembly of 
the Notables —French  Parliaments—=The | 
Notables give their Opinion—The States 
General are conflituted on a Ns eu | 
e his. i 
*HE patios of the — to Weir 
late Miniſter, and their joy at his | 
= * appeared by: certain exhibitions in F 
bee ſtreets of Patis, which are characteriſtie 
0 of a French mob. Some of theſe ſcenes py 
| were of a a 3 nature, and ſome faintly 
typify the wanton and atrocious tranſao- 
tions on the fame. theatre | at ann | 


periods. 8 
Is OR + A abr 


o be publicly burnt jad 


be of the ob. perceiving an eccleſtaſtic 


ators, laid hold of him, 


a threw 
the _ of the Miniſter into * 4 


: peat this piece of henna: the e 
the ne were ordered to interfere: the 
onf my uence , that ſeveral . were 


enc . 

minds of the people 5gainſt the executive 
rly unfortunate at this 

5 ane; hen the States e were about 
to be aſſembled. DINER aero 99 


% A a Rs 
en | A conſi- 
* a * s : - 
- 7 g : 


im Abbe Vermon' and Father Con- ; 
feſſor to ho eee . —_ = 


fl 


* 
- 


1 gene 7 chal kölurreclon 5 
was dr Aded: but the replacing M. Necker 
in the office he had formerly held, put an 
end to thoſe apprehenſions, and gave an 
almoſt general fatisfaQtion all over the nation. 

M. Necker was a citizen of Geneva, bred. 
a banker; - and in that buſineſs at Paris he 
accumulated | a very large fortune, ſuſtain- 
ing the character of à man of integrity. 
His fortune enabled him, and his incli- 
| nation prompred him, to live in a ſtyle at 


once een and hoſpitable; his houſe was 


wy 


by men of rank and by men of 
letters. His education, according g to the 
cuſtom of his country, had been more of a 
literary nature chan l is uſual in other coun- 
tries to give to thoſe who are bred to what 
is called buſineſs; he cultivated is taſte fot 3 

letters in the intervals of buſineſs ever after; 5 
be was chought to have juſt, extenſive, and 


philoſophical ideas on the ſubjects of com- 
meree und finance; to be an able caleulator, 
3 8 5 Wy | and 


„ 468 75 e 
and indefarigable. in buſineſs ; his great- 
eſt enemies have not been able to injure: his 

reputation for probity. Tz” 15 | 

At a time when the finances of France 
were in great diſorder, it is not ſurpriſing 


i 


that a map of ſi uch a character, and ſo con- 


: netted, ſhould be thought | of ad: a proper 
perſon to regulate them : yet- it has beer 
aſſerted, that he owed his appointment to 


the office of Director of the Finance to the 


5 recommendation of M. de Pezay, who had 
. great influence with M. de Maurepas the 
Prime Miniſter, and whoſe recommenda- 


tions are ſaid to have been ſometimes my 


_ expenſive to obtain. 
| This took Place ſeveral years previous to 


the revolution. The public had the higheſt 


expectation from the meaſure; for M. 
Necker 8 talents had been Praiſed with an 
* exaggeration which the enthuſiaſm of the 

moment alone could have rendered: credible. 


If any hae to inſinuate chat the 


85 | office 


K 


12 too high and confidential 1 
foreigner, a banker, and x heretic, thoſe 


very circumſtances were retorted as proofs 


8 of the wiſdom of placing him in it; for 
U what elſe, it was ſaid, but the moſt ſuperla- 
tive abilities could have made a foreigner, a 
banker, and a n be © thought « of a as M. 
= niſter of France? 


Notwithſtanding his don boten 
M. Necker had no immediate communica- 


tion with the King i in the way of his office, 


it being part of the duty of M. Taboureau, 55 
the ( Gontroller General of Finance, to com- 


municate on that buſineſs with his Majeſty : 


but the ſuperior knowledge of M. Necker, 
or perhaps the prevailing. opinion that he 
poſſeſſed a ſuperior knowledge, was ſo mor- 


tifying to M. Taboureau, that he reſigned 


his office; which placed M. Necker | in the 
ſituation he earneſtly deſired. 
.. Soon after he had been pelle Director : 


een he ſuppreſſed the offices of Inten- | 


H 2 ants 


( 60.) 
dants des Finances, which were occupied by 


members of the King's Council. The ene» 


mies of M. Necker have aſſerted, that his | 
only reaſon for this reform was, that he did 
not find thoſe gentlemen ſufficiently. con- 
vinced of his ſuperior talents ; for there was 
nothing ſaved to the public by this. reform, 
| becauſe the value of the Places was paid to 
each of thoſe gentlemen, and the intereſt of 
the money was nearly equal to the ptr 
ments of the office. po 
M. Necker, thus gratified i in the Gele of 
communicating directly with the King on | 
the buſineſs of his office, till found himſelf 
excluded from the Council of State, His 
. religion prevented his taking the oath exact- | 
ed of all before they could be admitted i into 
that Council, He did not reliſh this ex- 
cluſion, and imagined that his credit with 
the public, and the need which he con- 
ceived the Council had for the lights ah 
he could throw on their deliberations, 
would 


K 10 7 8 
rould prevail on his Majeſty to . 
| with ae oath in his, Particular caſe. . 
therefore thought proper to addreſs t 
King by letter, repreſenting the inconveni- 
encies which. aroſe from his not being per- 
ſonally at the Council, and requeſting 3 that 
he might be admitted in future. 3 
M. Maurepas had been for ſome time | 

diſpleaſed with M. Necker. He repreſented 
the requeſt as arrogant; and to M. Necker's 
aſtoniſhment and mortification, inſtead of 
being admitted into the Cabinet Council, he 
was. diſmiſſed from the Adminiſtration. 5 
However {i ſurpriſed he and his friends 
were at a diſgrace fo unexpected, he did 
not loſe the hope of being ſoon re-inftated 
in his office; and his friends and admirers, 
of which he had a great number, never 
ceaſed aſſerting that there was only one 
man in France capable of re-eſtabliſhing the 
| finances and tranquillity of that country, 
| and NM. Necker was that man. 
5 1 :- 


( 162 ) 
The conduct of M. Necker's kuebehe 
| did not prove that the firſt elauſe of this 44. 
ſertion was falſe; nor did his own con- 
duct after he was re- inſtated in His office 
prove that the laſt clauſe was tre. If the 
man in queſtion really exiſts, unfortunately 
for France he Has not * Fant heen" N 


covered. 
A laboured work on the fab; ect 6 rech 


finance was the fruit of M. Necker's re; 
treat, and the means which he thought moſt 
likely to bring” about his recall; ; which 
however, although this work threw "new 
light on the ſtate of the revenue, developed 
his own plan of economy, and was greatly 
reliſhed by the public, did not take place 
until the retreat of the Archbiſhop of Sens, 
as mentioned above, which was three Years 
after the publication of M. Necker 8 work. 
One of the firſt acts of M. Necker's 
rellen was, recalling the exiled 


Magiſtrates, and rin the Tarlia- 
| ments 


(103 73 . 
ments in a che exerciſe! of tur functions. 5 
He was alſo determined upon the popular 
: meaſure. of aſſembling the States-Genetal ;' 
but whether he was decided! in his mind as. 
to the mode of their being conſtituted or 
| not, he ſeemed at leaſt to have the appear. 
ance of deliberating on that point. e : 
The public mind had been for ſome time 
kept in continual agitation with political 
| diſcuſſions | in general, and on this f in parti- 
cular. The preſſes all over France poured 9 
forth political pamphlets without number, | 
in. the greater part of which the abuſes of 
Government and the faults of Adminiſtra- 
tion were enumerated with exaggeration. 
Theſe writings, | like moſt political pam- 
phlets, were highly praiſe ed, and repreſented 
1 irreſiſtibly convincing, by all who were of 
the writer” 8 opinion, before they read them. 
The praiſes were ſo loud, and ſo often re- 
+ peated, that many who never before thought 
on political ſubjects, and ſome who had 
H 4 long 
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long renounced) the practice of rea 
any. ſubject, were induced to peruſe. them 

With avidity. Politics became the univer- 
| fal topic of converſation, and political 5 

| pamphlets the faſhionable. ſtudy ; 3 it extend- | 
ed to both ſexes and to every condition. 
Novels lay neglected, like ſermons, on the | 
ſhelves of the bookſellers 3, and. the manu- 
facturer ſuſpended that labour which was to 


: 5 : 
* 
— 5 ; 
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Cre). 


procure his dinner, that he might finiſh the 


Fer this important queſtion, Ke weſt-ce que 


L le Tiers- Etat? 


The effect of theſe lueubrations vas, 
very often to make people complain e of op- 
preſſions which they had never before felt, 
and view thoſe with hatred whom they had 


before regarded with love and reſpect. 


In- ſome of the publications it was pro- 
poſed, that the repreſentatives of the Ti iers 


Etat, at the aſſembly of the States, mould 
conſiſt of a number equal to the Nobleſſe 


and the Clergy. | 


q ng. on 


* * 


: Effai ſur les Privileges, and be able to ae” - | 


Some - 


portance: amen thay: believed. that, the 
Aſſembly would vote hy orders, and not bx 
individual voices; in which caſe the Thers, | 
whatever their ehen Was, e _ 
but ane was. 1 5 Sy 
Others on the contrar thought it hs 0 5 7 
rable importance, even althqugh it ſnuld 
decided that the three claſſes, of which the | 
ene oh were to. conſiſt, ſhould/yota = 
| ale, in a variety of caſes | 

occur independent ans : 


7 : 


| carry point in the, Ade LDLY , When d 
| would have Ane, 

But it was not very difficult We | 
tits: if it were once determined chat the 
Tiers-Etat ſhould conſiſt of twice as many 
deputies as either of the other two orders, 
that determination would in all probability 
prove alſo deciſive of the other queſlion, 


of the manner in — 3 


vote: 
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vote: for, on the kuppoſition that all the”; 
three orders conſiſted of the ſame number of | |: 
deputies, the Nobleſſe and the Clergy j join- | 
ing, which it was natural to think they 
. would: do, would be able to carry every 
queſtion againſt the Tiers; whereas, if the 
latter conſiſted of double the number, they, 5 
with a ſmall addition from the otllier w 
orders, Which they were certain of havi 
would carry every queſtion againſt 1 er 
and it could not be doubted, that "hby 
would begin by ſecuring the grea and im- 
portant pbint, t xt the Aſſembly ſhould 22 
vote by orders, but by individual votes; * 
was a matten therefore, of che utmoſt im- 
portance, what number of deputies the 
| third order ſhould be directed to n to the 
ne of the States. 8786 K 
NM. Necker, finding the -ublic in imp patience 
for the aſſembling the States General to in- 
creaſe every day, appointed certain perſons 
to ſearch hiſtorical regiſters, and make a re- 
22 * VVV Port 


| e plans and forms that had 
cet obſerved in eng the amen 
of the States or former occaſians. N 
A report was made accordingly; ; FAYE it | 
was not deemed' of ſufficient authority by 3 
ecker for any meaſure to be founded | 
ne have wings ad hat oy" true 


1 * 


1 * "4 So 


ated on was, n no dana was diſcover! 
ed of the Tiers having eputed a double 
number to the Aſſembly of the States-Ge- 
neral. M. Necker, therefore, prevailed. on 
the King to convene the Notables, and take 
their opinion on chis very delicate ſubject. 4 
They were: ſummoned, and they. aſſembled 
accord rdingly z but before the Notables had 


given any formal opinion on the ſubject, 
the Parliament of Paris, which had been ſo 
lately reſtored to the exerciſe of i its functions, 
tobk a ſtep which ſurpriſed many, was di- 
rectly in oppoſition to the conduct which had 
occaſioned the baniſhment of the members, p 
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eularly that of Paris, had on, certain; cee 
Gang. i hen Goy ernment was, weak, refuſed 
to enregiſter the. King's alte nnd 
conveyed an idea, that their, Ja : 


raf panty. - 


ordaining that the tate 


ſtituted in the —.— ant * 


been in che year 1614, when the Tiers» ; 
Etat had about the ſame number of repre- 


| ſentatives with each of the other two orders. 


The various Parliaments of F rar de, Pal 


neceſſary to give them fo 


: uſurping a ſhare 1 in the Jegilltion which. iz | 
was never intended they ſhould poſſeſs; bat 


in which they had. been ſupported by the 


people, becauſe the remonſtrances of the 


Parliaments againſt oppreſſive taxes and 


other oppreſſions had occaſionally. proved 
a a check on we arbitrary mw of Semen 
ment. 


rec lawyers a > who Ivor 
Cf.... 0. 


0 10 ) To, 
cher offices in the Elumen, — |: 


although they fortned 40 peculiar ſpecies of 
ariſtocracy between the Commons and the 
Nobleſſe, they were all that the people of 
France had for their repreſentatives, and 
their __ defence againſt the n and a 


ner nt of Paris, on ths profit 

ocenſion, may have been afraid of the con- 
ſequence of the Tiers having-a double num- 
ber of repreſentatives, as a meaſure which | 
might diminiſh their own power; but it is 
probable that they were prompted to this - 
meaſure by the influence of the Notables, 
with a view of rendering their own deci- 
ſion more palatable to the public. Without 
this ſuppoſition, it ſeems highly improbable 
that the Parliament would have ventured to 
decide a point of this nature, While it was. | 
actually under reference to the Notables. | 
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the Tiers, there is no queſtion but, that 


f £ . 
. | j a 
5 4 


4-440) - WY 
x Stine. ate der had ms in 
- favour: of the double number claimed by 


their. conduct would have been praiſed by | 
the public as highly becoming, inſtead: of 
being decried as impertinent and officious.. 
In the mean time the Notables continued 
9 deliberations. They were divided i into 


4 different bureaus or committees, | as. on the 
; former occaſion. The committee of which 


Monfieur was Preſident decided, by the ma- 8 


jority of a ſingle vote, that the third order 
ſhould delegate double the number of 
members. All the other Committees, and 
there were ten or a dozen, decided that the 


Third Order ſhould . * an _ 


| gumber*. 


ard the Notables, had pronounced bar 


6 2 „ During this ſecond Aﬀembly. of Notables, tho 
EEE Duke of Orleans ſeldom appeared at Verkailles, and 


never preſided at 'the Committee of which he "was 
% DE : — 


of the Nobleſſe and Clergy; it it was to ** | 
expected that the Miniſter would direct the 
| States to be conſtituted and to aſſemble ac-. 
cording to the rule which the court, to 
which he himſelf had referred the matter, 
had recommended; for nobody could have 
imagined: that the principal perſons of the 
nation would have been formally aſſembled, 
and their advice aſked on en to re- 
n | Sk. 
Their e Was at however : : the 
King's proclamation, by which the States- 
General were ordered to be conſtituted and 
aſſembled, appointed that the number of 
the deputies from the Tiers-Etat ſhould be 
equal to that of the two. others united. 
People were much at a loſs to account for 


- : M. Necker's motive for a conduet —_ 


rently ſo inconſiſtent. | | 
Some aſſert that, when M, Necker ſum- 
moned the Notables, he really, wiſhed the 
| buſineſs 
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_ tion/and duplicity to M. Necker, which at 


0 . N 
* 
1 628 - o 


mendin Aale an r number of deputies 
to the Tiers; but that after they had given 
their opinion, he was aſſured that, if that 
method was adopted, it would ruin his po- 
pularity for ever. On this he made his 
famous report to che Council, on which 


| the proclamation. above 1 It ioned was | 


founded. ne Le ME watts 4 

Others have ſuſpetted, that bis refering ; 
the queſtion. to the Notables, publiſhing 
their opinion, and then deciding in oppoſi- 


| tion to it according to the wiſhes of 8 
| people, was a contrivance to raiſe his popu» 


larity to the greateſt p poſſible height, by de- 
monſtrating that the opinion of the greateſt 
men in the country was of little weight 
with him in compariſon oa the een of 


the people. 


But this is ——— a er of amula- 


8 _ 
8 
. 
. 
o 


* N 

no tine belonged to his character. 2 It muſt 
have occurred to him, however, that he had 
little chance of ever acquiring great influ- 
ence with the Nobleſſe, the majority of 
whom deſpiſed him on account of his birth, 
more than they admired him for his talents 
or integrity. He had as little chance of 
becoming a favourite with the Clergy, who. 

| hated him on account of his particular re- 

| ligion, more than they eſteemed him for: 

his general piety : but by augmenting the 

power of the Tiers Etat, and thus attaching 

them to him, he might expect to enſure his 
own, and be enabled to do all the good he 5 
intended, and acquire all the renown which 

his ambition defired. _ 2 | 
8 Notables gave their deciſion in the 
month of December 1788. M. Necker 
towards the end of the ſame month laid his 
report before the Council, concerning the 
ſame ſubject on which the Notables had 
previouſly given their opinion. In this 
lg "I 4} report 
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report three queſtions a are ſtated for he con- 
ſideration of the Council: the firſt regards 
the manner in which the Deputies were to 


be elected ; the ſecond, the number of which 


| thoſe « of the third order ſhould conſiſt; and 
the third queſtion was, whether each order 
| ſhould be obliged to choofe the Deputies 


from their own clafs, or might elect them 
from all the three. M. Necker's report was 
a laboured. reaſoning on theſe three queſ- 


tions, all of which he decided differently 


from the Notables : the ſecond queſtion is 


dy much the moſt important; and the chief | 


object of M. Necker is to prove the expe- 


- diency of the Tiers having double the num- 


ber of Deputies. | 
This report, having new . by 


the Council, was publiſhed at the beginning 
of 1789. All Europe were certainly ſur- 


priſed, that a meaſure, which many foreſaw 
would operate ſo powerfully againſt the 


Crown , ſhould * been eee by 


the 


* 


TE |. 7% 


K „ 


the King's Miniſter, andappioved of hy b his 
Council: yet M. Necker ſald, that in this 

he only followed what he calle d e bruit 
Purd ds Europe. ee aba 
He alſo declares, what day: will think 

improbable, that it was the general deſiro of 
the Tiers-Etat themſelves; and their deſire, 
he adds, muſt be confidered as the deſire of 


the nation. This ſeems rather hard on the 


Nableſſe and Clergy, who had been accuſ- | 
toikat to confider themſelves as a very con- 


ſiderable part of the nation. They were now 
informed that their importance was nearly 


gone, and that che beſt way of retaining 
a little would be to amalgamate | themſelves 
with the general maſs of the People. Some 


of them took the hint very ſoon afterwards. 
Another of M. Necker's reaſons, as little 


flattering for the Nobleſſe and Clergy as the 


A 


former, was, that by calling a great number 


of Deputies from the Tiers, a greater quan- 
tity and variety of knowledge uſeful to Go- 


I 2 | N vernment 


4 1 5 7 266 * 
vetnment would be concentred, than by the 
Tame. number 'of Deputies from either of. 
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the other two orders : but as if he had been 

g afraid that it might be ſuſpected that he 

i meant to inſinuate, that the third order of 

K the State had the ſuperiority in every kind 

of knowledge, that they even excelled the 

7 Nobleſk in polite accompliſhments and the 

2 Biſhops in divinity, he qualifies the aſſertion 

1 by particularizing commerce, manufaQures, 

x agriculture, with the knowledge of finance, 

8 and of the propereſt meaſures for ſupporting 

| public credit, as the branches ih the 
Tiers excelled. = „ 
He next admoniſhes the third oder. to 5; 
uſe the power which is to be devolved to 

them with prudence and moderation, and 

F EO by no means ever to think of making uſe of 

; =, "600 force the Aſſembly to decide queſtions 

F by. individual votes, but rags by their dif- 


ferent orders. 
M. N ecker muſt 85 ideas very diffe- 


g- Rs © 


0 7 1). 

rent from what are generally received re- 
| garding the efficacy of advice, and the 
manner in which newly-acquired p- power is 
uſually exerciſed, if he really expected that 
the third order would act with all the mo- 
deration he ſo wiſely adviſed. What ren- 
dered this the leſs to be expected was, that 
this order conſidered themſel ves as having 
been for a long period of time very -ſcurvily 
uſed by the two others, and might therefore 
have been ſuſpected of being diſpoſed to in- 
Aulge in retaliation; eſpecially as the Chric. 
tian religion, and the divine precept of 
doing good for evil, ſeemed to make leſs 
impreſſion than ever on the minds of the 

French nation at this period. . 
M. Necker proceeds to aſſure the King, 
that he will on the whole be a gainer by 
the diminution. of his own power and the 
_ - augmentation of that of the people. In the 
language of philoſophy he tells the Mo- 
narch, © La ſatisfaction attach&e à un pouvoir 
| LY „„ 
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ey 
ſians limite eſt toute imagination. —Vete 
Majeſté, en 8 entourant des Deputes' de la 
Nation, ſe delivre d'une ſuite cruelle d'incer- 
titudes et de balancemens, de deli: N es et de 
regrets, qui doivent faire le malheur d'un 
Prince, tant qu il demeure ſenſible au bien 
de 1'6tat et a Famour de ſes peuples#,? 
This · argument to en a King = 
abridge his power, becauſe of the ſolicitudes 
which attend it; however ingenious and juſt 
it may be, is not more ſucceſsful than the 
common one againſt riches. Men have 
been long told, that money is the root of 
all evil, and that heaping up riches i is heap- | 
ing up .care. Nobody diſputes the truth 
of the maxims 3 but 6b N 
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* The pleaſure of unlimited power is imaginary, | 
By ſurrounding your perſon with the national Deputies, . 
you will be freed' from much anxiety and ſolicitude, 
and many of thoſe ſources of regret which create the 
unhappineſs of every Prince endowed with ſenſibility for 
the . of the ſtate and the love of his ſubjects. | 


money, 


* 


(wg) 


money, on n to be relieved b 


eare: on the contrary, od men of im- 
menſe wealth, whoſe only. pangs and vexa - 
tions in life ariſe from money; yet, like the - 


man who put a ſerpent in his boſom, they 


hug it, although it ſtings them, and the more 


it ſtings them, they hug it the more. 


The argument is ſeldom uſed, therefore, 


in the hope of prevailing on people to reſign 
their riches Ms 5 it is only applied 


to thoſe'who by ſome a accident have loſt part 
of their fortune, to conſole them for what 


cannot be 'helped; and in this ſenſe M. 


Necker' s reaſoning. muſt be underſtood— = 


not as intended to perſuade the King to give 


2 up power which he could keep, but to com- 


fort him under the loſs of what he could 


not retain, 
M. Necker concludes with. a fppoſiion 


| of the poſſibility that the Tiers might not 
act with all the moderation that was to be 


wiſhed ; in which | caſe he mentions, as his 


"RR. 0 


=] 


. Py 120 5 | 
laſt advice, a meaſure. from. which 3 it 1 5 
difficult to imagine that any great eat comfort 5 
could flow.: Cependant,” erent he, 
« «6. une difference, dans. JE; nombre de De- 


puts du Tiers-Etat deyenoit, un ſujet ay 


un pretexte de diſcorde ; 11, Par des yues par- 
ticulieres, on cherchoit a laſſer Thonorable : : 
py ſiager: de M. M. a votre yolonts, Lire, 55 


* ee CC dil pourrai-je donner av. Ma on 
Un ſeul, et ce ſeroit le dernier, celui de ſacri · | 
5 fier le Miniſtre qui auroit eu le hich de Park 
à yotre.deliberation*,”” 1... 
As this laſt meaſure. could wee none 


* | Nevertheleſs, if a fitferents in che über of 
Deputies of the Tiers-Etat becomes a ſubje& or a pre- 
tence of diſcord ; if, from private views, they tried ta 
tire your Majeſty's conſtancy ; if your will, Sire, ſhould 
not be ſufficient to remove theſe obſtacles ; what ad- 
vice can I then give to your Majeſty ? Only one, and | 
it ſhall be the laſt—namely, to ſacrifice the Miniſter - 
who has had the 1 ſhare in adviſing ou ta 
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of che 3 Fu to by hh by | 
the advice which the. Miniſter had: pte- 
vailed on the King ito; fellow; and as it 


will appear of ſmall importance in the 


eyes of moſt people, it is a little ſurpriſin ng 
that. M. e motions, i it with, ſo much | 


emphaſis. , 3 
. Senſible that his ae in ie cabinet 


ae on his popularity, and believing 
that his popularity would be ruined, if the 


a favourite pe point of a double repreſentation 


: of the Tier Was not carried, he perſuaded i 

the King into that meaſure; j. Vet it is not | 
, difficult to perceive. his fears, leſt a bad uſe 
| ſhould be made of it, er through his 


Feaſoning in its favour, 5 3 
His ambition lulled his fear, 3 tempt· 


| 0 | bim IO - riſk all the evils which threat- | | 
ened, but which his vanity | made him 
| believe. he had ability to overcome. Had 
he foreſeen with certainty half the miſ- _ 


chiel that were che conſequence of that 
e 


em) 


meafure, no conſideration could have ra" 
vaited on M. Necker to adviſe it; for 
he unqueſtionably had the proſperity of the” 
French nation ſincerely at heart, as his 
greateſt ambition was to be. the inſtrument 
" & Although born a republican, he 
was of opinion that a republican form of 
government neither ſuitecd the extent o 
the French empire, nor the charaQter of 
the French people. | He Was the frlend of 
Liberty ; ; but thought ſhe could be ſure of a 
permanent and happy reſidenee in France 
| under a limited monarehleal form of ge. 
yernment only; 1 yet nis conduct immedi. 
ately before the aſſembling of the Suter 
General, and for ſome time afterwards, has | 
been thought to have greatly contributed 
to the deſtruction of monarchy in France, 
| and to the eſtabliſhment of a republic 
which hitherto ſeems of a more terrible 


7 nature than any government that ever 


was Known, in as much as $a ſeems to 
| Wis 


1 


ine all the tyranny of which repub- 
fe monarchy, with all the anar- 
chy of which the friends of r 
accuſe republios, sg. 
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De Nobility of Great Britain and Ireland— 
"_ Nobleſe f France. | 


: 4 


HE Deputics to the States-G Gard | 


being elected were, in the terms of 

che King's proclamation, to aſſemble at Ver- 

failles, and the Aſſembly was to be * 
on the fifth of May 1789. 

The public at large expected the redreſs 

of many grievances, and the reformation of 

many abuſes, from this Aſſembly; but as 


the Nobleſſe and Clergy enjoyed many pri- 


vileges and immunities at the expence of 
the Tiers-Etat, it may eaſily be imagined 


that a number of thoſe would appear abuſes 


in the eyes of the latter, which were re- 
garded as wiſe inſtitutions by the former. | 


The privileges 3 and the f upe- 
SIS 45 0 riority 


WI 1 
niority FO d, by the Nobleſſe, af Kragoe | 
oyer the inferior orders, were eyils of great 
er magnitude than they R ſeem to thoſe 5 
Engliſhmen who judge by the impreſſion 
which the privileges and conduct of the 
Nobility of their own country make on the. 
minds of their countrymen. 

The precedency and diſtinctions ah 
the Nobility enjoy in common ſociety i in 
England are never refuſed, unleſs when ar- 
rogated; and therefore are ſeldom or never b 
aſſumed, but always granted. | 

When the Peerage is poſſeſſed by perſons 125 


of truly great and amiable characters, which 


ſometimes happens, all the world are pleaſ- 
ed to ſee honours ſo well beſtowed. When 
the reverſe is the caſe, thoſe who afford the 
example generally have the privileges and 
diſtinQions of the Peerage ſo cruelly coun- 
terbalanced by other moral and phyſical 
circumſtances, that on the whole they are 
ee eee, 
| =. It 


It has been * that thöſe Ra 
| Feers who form examples of the firſt aker- 
native were hot born ts the Peerage, but 
obtained i on account of their diſtinguiſhed 
merit, and therefore form no exception to 


| the pernicious effect of hereditary honours. 5 
But there is mor̃e ſatire than truth in this 


dbſervation; ; for, after all that can be alleged 


of the torpor which the certainty of enjoy- 
ing honourable diſtinction independent of 
perſonal merit may throw on the mind, 
there are inſtances of men born to the 
2 higheſt titles and greateſt fortune; who ne- 
verthelefs have added luſtre to their coun- 
try and to human nature by the moſt powers | 
ful virtuous exertions. | 
"THis privileges of the Briniſh Kobilliey; 
when compared with thoſe of the Moe: 
of France before the Revolution, will in 
general be found at once more valuable and 
teſs invidious: they are aſcertained by the 
known laws of the land, funy underſtood, 
and, 


The <P Ae of thols els 
conſiſts in the here bitary ſhare they have in ; 
the legilatursz at ia their forming = Ne. 
of the pageantry of a Court, or in having > 
their lands exempt from. taxation. RET 4 
» The Peers of Great Britain are fer in 4: ol 
number, The Peerage being confined to We bo 
the perſon who - has the patent, and not 
paſſing to more than one of his deſcendants; | 
' the brothers. and ſons of a Peer, whether 
e 1 Baron, - Earl, or Duke, are Commoners. 15 
This naturally forms a ſtrong connection 
* between the Peers and Commons, which i is 
conſtantly cemented by intermarriages, by 
friendſhip, by the reciprocal power of being 
| of ſervice to each other, and of courſe by 
| mutual attentions and good offices. 
| So great a portion of the Commons of 
| Great Britain being connected by theſe | 
various bonds with the Peerage ; ; ſhould ever 
GR the 


ö ko. 


. 
: 


diately ap 


the n ne Fe: | ack 
_ ftrong PE | 8 the. err would "Rn | 


The gelen of 15 Fer ich 
ml reſpect to the Commons, or, as 3 
call them, Roturiers, Was very different. 
The privileges of the former were in many 
iaſtances vague, unaſcertained by poſitive 
law, and d 
ulage. J gt 20 e ditions 


2 


The eee of i a Britiſh ee the 5 
conſideration in which he is held at Court, | 
particularly. by the Miniſter, depend in a 
great meaſure on bis influence and | popula- 
rity in the country. The importance of a 


French Nobleman depended entirely on 
Court favour, and dwindled. i into: nothing, at 
the frown of his Sovereign. 3-02 e 

A Britiſh, Peer, therefore, has a 


motive to cultivate the good. will, 6} all abe 


inhabitants around bis eſtate; &: whereas a 


French Marquis or Duke bag. no motive 5 
but 


ing e ; n 
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| the poſſeſſion of * 


— 


4 130) 
Nobleſſe were alfo nn alia Bugs 
but as they NY were free 
. reſpets as well as in — ans e 10 
this tended to render them unpopular on 


 odious to their r we did not 


enjoy the ſame privilege. 
Letters of Nobledſe werewiot: very difhcy 


to be obtaingd i in France; and whenabtain. : 
ed, the ſame dignity and all the: Privileges 


were tranſmitted to * the nee 4 


the perſon ennobled. e i e "arts 
4 1. * 
4 


They were by no en 
Lidered as on a footing with neden 


Nobility ; but they 4mm ed 


which they were apt to exercii in tlie m nof 
odious manner. The conſciouſneſs. of be- 


- longing to an ancient and honourable fa- 


mily, and the reſpe that is ſpontan 


accorded. to thoſe who enjoy. that ane. | 


tage, | preclude all jealouſy or ſolicitude or 


ately entered into 
| odious privilege, 


. 


| becauſe of their 


— 


— 
created Barone and the families of- aer 


with yu ferry, that 


they ane feldons aſſumed. | 


t bee of Nobleſſe 


in France was ſo extenſive and the branches 
c fo extray and cumberſome, 


that it tended to check and depreſs the 
natural and moſt uſeful vegetation of the 


foils : for in chat country the airs of ſupe- 


K2 5 - riority, 
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| deportment of Monfieur le 


marke the valt dittanee 


| TW 
Hotkey which the! inf GE Bert or thi 5 
Nobility were © apt to af 1 
ficult to epre — REO I FO 
place. Even at the table of the citis 


quis often reminded the Entertainer of the 
honour done him by their ee to. 
accept of his entertainm nent. Th 
eee the "_—_ politeneſs, Ny e 


5 0 be ROT N and told him as . dif- 
t: wage, that, altht ugh” he 
had dug a Wr from the dirty mines of 


commerce, he muſt ſtill pre 


ſubmiſſion in the company of gentlemen. 


The loweſt of the Nobleſſe diſelaimed all 


connection with the higheſt roturier; no 
cordial bond of union. no reciprocation of 

Friendſhip,” could fubſſt 
between tke two ranks.” They were two 
diſtin& planets, one of which diſdained to 


— 


Nr 
"2 


Xed a r wnfluqnced by, the 


h r; the interval between 


d with an atmoſphere of re- 
particles which kept the two ſpheres 
and prevented their an har · 


* 


moniouſſy in the ſame ſyſtem 3. 


1 


II e gomparative moderation and enk. 
uming behaviour obſervable in the Britiſh 
Nobility towards their fellow citizens, is not 
to be ĩmputed ſo much to any original dif- 
1 in their diſpoſition from that of thoſe 
_ of the ſame. eaſt i in France or other coun. 
tries, as to the government and cuſtoms of 
England, which do not tolerate that degree 
of inſolence that Was formerly dif] played. 
with i impunity in France, and till continues 
in other countries in Europe: for although 
We ſee men in this Country of high rank, 
who take as warm an intereſt in the general 
rights of their countrymen, . and in the 
maintenance of. the Britiſh. Conſtitution, 


as in 205 private rights of their own—men 
| 85 3 : | who 


4 Gs | 
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who have ſuch a horror at oppreſſion that 
no degree of power could render them tyran⸗- 
nical yet we are not certain that even theſe 

men would have poſſeſſed this degree of 
equity, if they had not a educated "ay. 


we 4, det 


\mpartial n = 

The uſual effect of a ede and * 
tial Government is to render the pow 
_unfeeling, and the weak agen” Les 
* efclayes,” "Ow Bean. «plant tür 


hs ſinktr's comme 1 comp gnons d Uliſ 
« aimoient leur abrutiſſement v. - 
| That this natural effect did not continue 
to operate in France, was owing to the nu - 
merous writings which have appeared in 
the language of that country; and particu- 
lay thoſe of Rouſſtau u himſelf - Thoſe 


* Slaves, ſays Kostka, s are e ſo debaſed 'by their ſity- | 

| ation, that they loſe all ſentiment, even the delice * 
| being emancipated ; like the companions of Viyiſes, 
who loved the brutal ſtate i into which they were ſunk, 
"RIO 


( 135 5 
writings, in which the debaſing influence of 
x deſpotiſm and the happy effects of liberty 
were exhibited in the moſt glowin g lan- 
guage, with other ineidental cauſes, conti - 
nuing to aft on the heated and elaſtic 15 

minds of Frenchmen, at laſt overcame all 

compreſſion, and produced an exploſion of 
wide and lamentable devaſtation. 

Ta. arreſt the ruinous effects of this, and 
prevent, other events of the fame nature, 
requires more wiſdom and delicacy than any 
thing which. ever engaged the attention of 
thoſe who are. entruſted with the govern- 
ment | the different nations of Europe. 
The embers of this eruption, which have 
been thrown, for example, on a ſoil for- 
apted to their reception 


tunately ſo ill ada 
as that of Hane. would, 1 is ae 


r 


chief how the Gange e of their = WM | 
lation ; whereas, if, from. an imprudent zeal | 


to diſperſe them, they ſhould be ſtirred with 
„ violence, 


6 556 0 
violence, they may communicate we. fire; 
and ſpread new-flames. Ts, I PR 
To return to our gabe. Lit may rea- 

| ſonably be believed, that the numbers of th : 
Nobleſſe of France might have been re- 
ſtricted, and ſome of their privileges re- 


moved, with more ſecurity to the Conſtitu- Oo 
tion which was afterwards eſtabliſhed, than 
Was produced by aboliſhing che order al- g 
together. But it is evident, that there was 
fo great a difference between the ſituation : 
of the Peerage of Great Britain and that of 
the Nobleſſe of France, that the ſame per- 
ition of 
the privileges of the latter was neceſſary for 


ſon who is of opinion that the abolit 


the freedom and happineſs of France, may 
alſo be convinced, that the maintenance of 
thoſe of the former is a ſecurity for the 
freedom and happineſs of Great Britain. . 
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: 1 be Hen" 75 the States General— "Fea: 
=  loufes —Diſputes reſpetting the Perifi ation 
5 of the Powers of the Deputies—The King 
. attempts to conciliate the Ti bree Orders — 
: The Tiers- Fiat Pol bone bis Compromi iſe— 5 
Ari 7 ul Pr opeſal of 1 the Clergy—Eluded by 4 
2 the Commons — The Solicitude of the Ki g 5 
85 The Ti lers Etat Proceed 70 the Verification 
5 | of the Re eturns without the other two Or- 8 
F ders, and aſſume the Leg! Nanve Govern- | 
; ment — Diſpute concerning the Name the 
| | Aſe mbly Should affume—Olpervations and 
= of Mirgdeas. 5 _ | 


LITTLE e the meeting of the 
-. States-General, and during the heat 


” *! commotion which elections and party 


animoſity always produce in a populous 
city, a cataſtrophe of a . melancholy nature 
, | 8 took 


took place, the ſource of which has never 
been clearly aſcertained. Ns tet 


| (- 138 ) 


— 


A man of an excellent chiaratier, of th 
name of Reveillon, carried on an immenſe 


: paper manufaQory i in the ſuburb: of St. An- 


toine, by which he employed a great num- 
ber of the poor in that quarter. A report 
was ſpread that he intended to diminiſh the 
Wa ges of the workmen ; and what rendered | 
this more alarming to theſe poor people and 
their families, there was a ſcarcity of bread 
at the time in which this rumour aroſe. The 


bare falſchood was ſoon accompanied. with 


many additional and aggravating circum- 


ſtances, and particularly certain expreſſions 
of an inſulting nature to the diſtreſſes of 
the poor were repeated as WE been uſed 


by M. Reveillon. 


— 


Alth ough nothing could be more oppo- 
ſite to the general conduct and character of 
the man, theſe rumours were readily believed 


by the . multitude, | 
They 


4 
= : 8 


„ > | 
| They dragged the figure of a man with a | 
Jabel around the neck, inſcribed with the 
name of Reveillon and with the offenſive 
words he was ſaid to have uttered, to the | 
Place de Greve, and there. performed the 
mony of an execution. Having paſſed 
the night. in drinking and riot, they went 
the following day and burſt into M. Reveil · 
lon's houſe, deſtroyed his furniture, burnt his 
books and papers, broke into his cellars, in- 


There had been a relaxation in the police | 
of Paris unknown before that period, during 
the whole time occupied in the elections. 
The Lieutenant of Police, from timidity or 
negligence, had. taken no meaſure for cruſh- 
ing this inſurrection at the beginning. A. * 
party of ſoldiers, too' weak for the purpoſe, 8 
were ſent when it was too late, to protect | 
the houſe of M.. Reveillon ; they were re- 
pulſed by the pillagers, | A large body of 
the Freagh and Swiſg guards then marched 
againſt 


their fury hy renewed intoxication, 


{ wo ) 
- againſt them with two pieces of artillery 
After having in vain ſummoned the mob 5 
around the houſe to retire, the commanding 
officer ordered the ſoldiers to fire over the 
heads of the multitude, in the hope that it 
vou have intimidated and diſperſed them. 
It had a contrary effect: the multitude pelt- 
ed the guards with ſtones from the ftreets, 
the windows and the heh of the houſe. Whew 
ſecond fire the enraged ſoldiers killed a eon- 
ſiderable number of the rabble; and * 
ruſhing i into the houſe, put all to the ſword 
who they found in the r rooms or in the 
cellars. i The ſcene was hotrible; above one 
hundred of the populace are ſaid to have 
been flaughtered; a conſiderable numl 1 of 
the e were wounded, ane ber, 
Kaen. 3 ode ered, a 
It has bobs — aſſerted: pits one 
party, that the ſource of this melancholy 
affair was a manceuvre of the Court, to 


furniſh a pretext for ordering ſo large 2 
body 


8 
S767 trböpße Henr the * ad Ver- 


Gilles as would overawe the populace, and | 


render the Aſſembly of the States more 
complaiſant to the views of the Court _ 
they were ſuppoſed to be. 

On the other hand the partiſans of the 


5 Court have aſſerted, that the inſurrection 


was excited,” ata great expen ce of money, | 
by certain leaders of the popular party, on 
poſe to ſhew the people their own. 
Sui and the weakneſs of Government, 
date the mm into. e 


wh thei: meaſures. 


As neither party have bee A able uo * 


bliſh their aſſertions on any thing like proof, 
the probability is, that both are unfounded ; 'Y 
and that the commotion which was attended 


[ 


with ſuch- fatal conſequences originated 


either in private malice againſt M. Reveil- 
lon, or ſi mply in a falſe report baſtily 


: n * a ne rale, whoſe 


a | 5 natural 
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natural credulity Was ſharperied by Go wa 2 


| ſubjects which heat the underſtas 


city of bread and the hope of pillage. - 


When a nation is divided i in oplion 0 on 


inflame the paſſions, there is g any 
wickedneſs of which one party is not | 
capable of accuſing the other; and by - . | 
reciprocal accuſations of crimes, which. 


- haps neither was capable of oi 5 


they become familiarized with ideas which 


they never before entertained, and are gra- 
| dually prepared for deeds vchich they * 


otherwiſe have ſhrunk from with ho! 


On the day of the aſſemblimg of: the 
States-General, the Deputies attended 

King to the church of St. Le at e 
ſailles, where they heard a ſermon preached ; 
by the Biſhop of Nancy. The drift of this 
diſcourſe was to prove, that all wiſe legiſla 


tors had cheriſhed religion, as the pureſt 


3 ſource af happineſs to nations, or, as he ex- 


preſſed | 


/ 


/ 


« . 7 
orefſed it, 1 FR unique et intacifſable 
de leur proſperits.--- The ſermon was abun- 
dantly interſperſed with noi. che ing: 
and the Queen was. apoſtr thized in the 
following terms: „ Fille des Cdlars, mile 
et confidante des bienfairs de. ton auguſte 
epoux'*1”, There, is 


K how all the th 3 eee 
ſince gy FAR at thoſe who heard their 

aiſes with applauſe at that time; and it 

impo ible not to imagine, that if the 
French nation had not been deprived 
regard for the firſt, they never would ae | 
behaved. i in the barbarous manner they did 
to the, two aſt. 28 18 likewiſe worthy 


* Daughter of the clrs! gs) =» emulate and 
are the confidante of the benevolent ations bes 
_ auguſt huſband !. | | 


3 


WE x 1 


. on 2244. 5 Dy 
:” of notice, that the Rate i in which the inhabi- 
tants of France have been ſince they.loſtire- 
ligious impreſſions; i is no nen of the 
Biſhop's doctrine. 2 its -bqe 
From the church: the 1 went to the 
hall appointed for the States. * He Was 
ſeated on a throne erected for the purpoſe, 
the Queen placing Herſelf at his ſide on a 
ſeat not ſo high as that of the King; ;/ -the 
Royal Family were ſeated around; the 
Clergy on one ſide of the hall, and the No- 
bleſſe on the other 1 the Thern Fae” at we 
bottom. 
Such an aſſembly, the rn of a 
great nation, and, above all, the purpoſe for 
which they were convened, to reform long- 
continued and ſeverely felt abuſes, and to 
make regulations on which the happineſs of 
millions of human beings in a great mea- 
ſure depended, muſt have produced Warm 
> emotion, and raiſed the bigheſt expeRation. 
; The King pronounced a diſcourſe adapted 
5 „ 8 
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to che oceaſion, which was followed wp— 


one from the keeper of the. ſeals; and the 
meeting concluded with a very long one 


from M. Necker, which however was more 


attended to than either of the other two. 
Conſidering the different views, intereſts, 
and prejudices of the auditory, M. Necker 


muſt have poſſeſſed more addreſs than falls 


to the lot of humanity, to have compoſed a 


diſcourſe which would have entirely pleaſed 


an audience whoſe views and wiſhes were 


ſo different, and the minds of many of them 


ſo. ill diſpoſed towards the ſpeaker. The 
Nobles looked on him as a low-born upſtart, 


who. by intrigue and talents fit for a count= 


ing-houſe. had wrigg gled himſelf into a ſitua- 


tion to which he had no right : : the Clergy 
were jealous of him as a Proteſtant ; and as 
M. Necker's diſcourſe did not point direc | 
ly to the object aimed at by the Deputies 
of the Tiers-Etat, whoſe views were the 
n exalted, n alſo were diſpleaſed : 
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with it ; and they would have been ſtill more 
fo, if they had not perceived that ĩt diſ pleaſ- 2 
ed the Nobleffe and the Clergy. 8 

There exiſted a great jealouſy in the 
three orders which compoſed the Aſſembly; 


two of them dreading to be ſtripped of privi- 


leges they had long enjoyed, and the third 


being filled with indignation at the degra- 


dation and oppreſſion under which they 
had long ſuffered : to this original jealouſy, 
which already burned with too great heat in 


the breafts of ſome of the Deputies, certain 


_ circumſtances of a frivolous nature ſerved as 


*%. 


additional fuel. In the ceremonial of preſent- 
ing the Deputies to the King, a diſtinction, 


which it would have been wiſer b 
omitted, was made between the two firſt 


orders and the third. In admitting the 


Clergy and Nobleſſe, both foldings of the 
door were thrown open, and they were 
received by the King in his cabinet: but 


in —_— the Deputies of the Tiers Fut 
the 


23 
' 


9 . | 
the opening of one half of the door was 
thought ſufficient ; and they were received 


by his Majeſty in a kind of anti-chamber. 


This cireumſtanee of the door might have 


been thought equally unpolite, but it would 


not have been quite ſo imprudent, if the 


Tiers-Etat had not previouſly obtained a 


double repreſentation. 

Such diſtinctions may be proper for keep- 
ing up the idea of ſuperiority, when neither 
the ſuperiority itſelf nor the power of ſup⸗ 


porting it is to be called in queſtion; but 


when the firſt is diſputed, and the ſecond 


declining, they had beſt not be brought 


forward. The very circumſtance of the 
States-General being ſummoned was of it- 
ſelf a proof that the Tiers-Etat were not to 


be treated with the appearance of indignity. 
Inſolenee, when ſupported by power, is 
mean; without that ſupport it is ridiculous. 


Inſtead of permitting any appearance of that 
kind, the Court would have done well to 
Ls i 
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| have conſidered the ſtate of the public mind | 
at the time: that thoſe to whom me 


marks of diſregard were ſhewn, formed, 
by the conceſſion of the King himſelf, one 


half of the Aſſembly, and were the repre- 


ſentatives of the majority of the nation 


a nation diſtinguiſhed for ſpirit and inge- 
nuity, among whom ſcience and the arts 
had been cultivated with nearly as much 


ſucceſs even in the opinion of their greateſt 


rival, with more in the opinion of the reſt of 


Europe, and with @ great decal more in their 
own opinion, than in any other country in | 
the world: that thoſe men came fraught 
with the idea, that they had been oppreſſed 
by the Court, inſulted by the Nobles, im- 


Poſed on by the Clergy, and were inſtructed 
by their conſtituents to require redreſs.— 


Had theſe conſiderations been duly attended 


to, every invidious and unneceſſary diſtinc- 


tion, and every circumſtance which could 


be conceived to add irritation to minds 
already 


4 249 » 
Aan highly irritated, and too ready per- | 
haps to conſtrue things indifferent in them» 

ſelves into cauſe of provocation, would have 


been avoided, 46 
The dreſs of ceremony preſcribed for the 


different orders afforded matter of offence 


alſo: chat of the Nobleſſe and higher Clergy 
was of itſelf pompous, which ſome of them 
| ſpared no expence in rendering ſtill more 
magnificent by additional ornaments; that 
of the Tiers-Etat conſiſted ſimply of the 
little black cloak worn by lawyers, which, 
when attached to the ſhoulders of thoſe 
who did not wear black, had a prepoſterous 
and mean appearance. But when it was ob- 
ſerved that this was a ſubject of ridicule to 
ſome of the Nobleſſe, the People, however 
diſpoſed they may be in general to laugh at 
pitiful jokes, obſtinately refuſed to give any 
encouragement to this, and ſhewed the high- 
eſt reſpe& for the motley-clothed Depu- 
tles, 2 them with repeated ſhouts of 
L 3 . Vive 
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Vive le Tiers-Etat! while they allowed 


their ſplendid rivals to paſs in proceſſign 


unnoticed. So that in a ſhort time a little 


bet cloak en # brown thread-hare coat 


became reſpectable; and afterwards, when 


the cloaks were laid aſide, on the converſion 
of the States-General into a National Aſ- 


ſembly, a great plainneſs or raiher ſhabbi- 


" neſs of dreſs was, upon the ſame principle, 


conſidered as a preſumption of patriotiſm. ' 


This might have ſerved as a warning to 


Adminiſtration and the Clergy, to be ex- 
ceedingly cautious haw. they. proceeded ; ; 
for after the nation had proved, by this in- 

ſtance, that they were capable of a ſudden 


and complete change of. opinion on a ſub- 


ject which had always occupied them fo 


much as that of dreſs, it was to be expected 
that they might alter their way of thinking, 


with ſlill greater eaſe, on matters which hi- 
therto had appeared to be of far leſs import- 


ance 0 them namely, Government and 


Religion. 


Before 


„ 
Before the Aſſembly could proceed to the 
buſineſs for which it was convoked, the veri- 
fication of the powers of the Deputies was 
neceſſary, and for this purpoſe their writs of 
return were to be examined. The Nobi- 
ty and Clergy propoſed, that this ſhould © 
- by done by each of the orders ſeparately, 
in a chamber appropriated for itſelf: but 
the Third Eſtate were of a different way of : 
thinking; for although they had gained the 
| point of a double repreſentation, they knew 
that the Court partly expected that-it would 
be rendered of little importance, by the re- 
ſolution the Nobles and Clergy had formed 
not to vote by poll, but by orders, each 1 in- 
veſted with the privilege of putting a nega- 
tive on the deciſion of the other two. M. 
Necker himſelf had, in his diſeourſe at the 
opening of the Aſſembly, talked in ſuch 
equivocal terms on this head, that each 
party might have imagined he favoured 
their wiſhes. Yet that they ſhould guard 
E. 4 95 again 
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againſt voting by orders, and ſecure. the 
point of voting by poll, formed a principal 
article in the inſtructions of many Deputieg 
for the Third Eſtate ; and they were aware, 
that if a precedent were once eſtabliſhed of 
doing buſineſs of any kind ſeparately, that 
ſingle Aae might prove deciſive of the 
queſtion. When they aſſembled in the 
common hall, therefore, they reſolved that 
the three orders ſhould verify their powers 
together; and finding that the Nobjes and 
Clergy did not join them, they ſeparated | 
without Proceeding to the verification of 
their own. powers: : and when they met afters 
wards, they declared it was only as indivi- 
duals, without any political character or 


right to act; and that they waited for the 


two other orders in the common hall, that 


the verification of their powers might be 
made in the only valid way, when all were 


preſent. 
In this ſtate wi e for 8 
weeks; 


6s 
weeks; the Nobleſſe and Clergy meeting in 
their reſpective halls, and the Deputies of 
the Third Eſtate aſſembling daily in the 
common hall, but abſtaining from verifying 
their powers on account of the ; MER * | 
the other orders. 

The Commons, having the voice and af- 
fections of the vaſt majority of the nation 


with them, and being convinced that this 


circumſtance muſt render them victorious, 
made a ſhew of great temper and modera- 
tion. They ſent repeated meſſages to the 
Nobles, in the moſt reſpeQful terms invit- | 
ing them to the hall, that the great intereſts 
of the nation might not be retarded. Re- 
ceiving no ſatisfactory anſwer from them, 
the Commons ſent a deputation to the 
Clergy, inviting them to the common hall, 
that they might mutually deliberate on the 
moſt effectual means of reſtoring tranquillity 
and happineſs to the nation. On this occa- 
ſion he Commons conjured the Clergy to 

br agree | 


_ 4 64 ) 
agree to their requeſt i the name of the Ged 
of Peace. This form of entreaty was adopt- 
ed as peculiarly applicable to thoſe who 
called themſelves the ſervants of the God of 
Peace, and in the belief that it could not be. 
| l without their being thought diſ- 

: reſpectful to their maſter, and of courſe 
without being of prejudice to them in the 
minds of the People. | i: 

The Clergy, who were ſenfible of hs 
value of oopuluriey 1 in the preſent exigency, 
and who conſidered the pathetic terms of 
the exhortation as turning their own artillery 
againſt them, determined to retaliate, by 
puſhing the Commons into a troubleſome 
dilemma, and perhaps ſtealing from them 
ſome of their popularity, For this purpoſe 
they ſent a deputation to the Third Eſtate, 
| lamenting the miſerable condition of the 
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people, ariſing from the high price of bread, 
and propoling that a committee, drawn from 
each of the three orders, ſhould be appointed 

: - 
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b eoneert the ſpeedleſt means for aleria- l 
Ly the diſtreſſes of the poor. 

The Clergy thought it would be difficult 
to elude a propoſal, whoſe obj ect was to res 
lieve the diſtreſſes of the people; and knew 
at the ſame time, that a Committee appoint- 
ed in the manner they propoſed would 
have ſanctioned, in a great meaſure, future 
deliberations in which the diſtinction of 
orders ſhould be preſerved which was pre⸗ 
ciſely what the two ſuperior claſſes had in 
view: and the Clergy were in hopes that 
| the Commons would be driven either to 
conſent to agree to the Committee, or run 


the riſk of diſpleaſing the people by re- 8 


fuſing to concur with ſuch a benevolent g 

meaſure, | 5 1 
The Third Eſtate were not . by: the 
faare that was laid for them. Compre- 
hending fully all that was intended by this 
propoſition, they precluded its conſequences - 
PF the following anſwer to the Clergy : 
5 8 Penetrated | 


ä : 
6 Penetrated wih the ſame ſenſe of duty = 
that you are, and. affeted e _— to tears at 
- conjure you to unite ot wwith- ut in the 
es dr 2000 : 


common ball, to concert meaſure 
un of theſe cala mities . 
Inſtead of haſtening to meet the Com- 
mons with the ng which their meſs 
ſage and the urgency of the caſe 1mported, 
the Clergy returned for anſwer, that they 
would continue to meditate on the propereſt 
means of relieving the diſtreſſes of the poor, 
which they acknowledged to be an object 
of the moſt important and intereſting na- 
ture, and which they had infinitely at heart, 
but that moſt unfortunately there was not a 
ſufficient number of Deputies preſent i in their 
hall to decide on ſo weighty : a buſineſs, £ 
Fach party, perceiving that their real de- 
ſigns were ſeen, dropped any farther uſe of 
pretexts which deceived neither; the name of 
the God of Peace was no more mentioned ; 
e 8 


* 157 * 5 
he high priee of bread gave no farther 
meaſineſa; and the en were ly ot the | 
fame diſtreſs as before. $5769 

In the mean time the ""__ ſeemed to hw 
the general proſperity more at heart, and to 
be more ready to make ſacrifices for obtain 
ing it, than any of the three orders: for e 
two of them were obſtinately inſiſting on 
verifying the powers of the Deputies 4 

and the third declaring that it ſhould be 
done together, other important buſineſs 
was ſuſpended, to the great loſs of che pub- 
lic; and beſides, in plain common ſenſe, it N 
| would ſeem, that no particular order, nor 
all t e chree orders united, could with pro- 
y verify the powers of the Deputies, 
This right evidently belonged to the King. 
The Aſſembly of the States had been called 
by his proclamation; it belonged to him to 
examine whether the Deputies had been 
elected according to the terms of the pro- 3 
dldamation. It would appear abſolutely re- 0 
quiſite, that he ſhould authorize thoſe at 
T „„ To” 2, | leaſt 


5 55 m * 
leaſt who were to begin the TOY 
for with what propriety could men ſe 


he propoſed, as a conciliatory meaſure, that 
they ſhould verify their powers ſebarately. 
communicate the verification to each other; 

and, in caſe any diſputable matter mould 
ariſe on which they could not agree, my of- 
fered to be the umpire. e her 
The Nobleſſe and Clergy bes to the 


King's propoſals, and appointed commiſ- 


ſaries to meet with thoſe of the Commons; 
who on their part, without directly reject - 


ing the compromiſe, declared that they poſt- 


poned their final deciſion until they mould 
receive the report of their commiſſioners. 
after the conference. It was evident that 


they were reſolved it ſhould come to no- 


thing: new matter of diſpute aroſe, as 
was pre-determined, at the conferences 
ny which 


REY 
nize or verify the powers of their brother 
Deputies, whoſe own powers had not been 
examined and verified? Without inſiſting, 
however, on what ſeemed to be his right, 
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which were held in dose of the Mini- 

ſter ; and the King's mediation, to his great 

mortification, proved ineffeQual. - CORY Ie. Lig 
With an averſion. to intrigues of every. 

| Kind, and little reliſh for the magnificence | 

of a court or the. exerciſe. of power, the 

good -l natured Prince ſupremely deſired the 

happineſs of his ſubjects and his own tran- 

quillity. He had long endeavoured to mo- | 
derate the difſenſions of the contending par- 2% 


ties; and their increaſing animoſity greatly 


afflicted his mind. 8 Je n'at eu depuis 

quelques annces que des inflans de bonheur, 5 

faid he to M. Necker, ſpeaking of the vio- | | 

lence. of the Parties and their reciprocal 

| accuſations, and perhaps under the general 

apprehenſion « of ſome of the ſubſequent. evils. | 

As to the complicated and unexampled 5 

atrocities that have. taken place · ſince, they 

could not have entered into his i imagination, 

or ſcarcely into that of the moſt gloomy- 

minded prophet of evil that ever lived · 
„„ It 


. (ws 1 
1 17 is wn to reflect, that 4 Prince o | 
averſe from diſturbing the- peace of others 
mould have his on fo cruelly deftro red? 
white thoſe who, from ambitious'or ſelfiſh | 
views, anxiouſly ſeek for a cauſe of diſcord, 2 
cry k havock and let looſe the dogs of war, 
are permitted to paſs their lives f in Tuxus 


wet * 


> 
4 N 3 
* i 75 , 


rious eaſe, f 
"There was this frriking Aifferenice between 
: the conduct of the Nobleſſe and the Tiers- . 
Etat, that the latter, by perſi iſting i io a plan 4 
of apparent moderation and even inaQivity, 
allowed their popularity, or in other words 
their power, to increaſe ; 3 whereas the for- | 
mer froelled | in the pride of their preten- 
| fions as their power dwindled,” and: pro- 
ceeded to the verification of the powers of 
their Deputies in their own particular hall, 
and to other ads, as if they were a com- 
_ plete and legal Aſſembly ; ; without conſider- 
ing that they thereby weakened themſelves 


on the fide on which the molt dangerous 
gattack 


ee in n, ee as 
oon as they and. they would be ſup- 
ported by the approbation of the public. 
Having made a new effort for the union 
of che ordere, by ſummoning all the Depu- | 
ties, inciuding thoſe, of the Nobleſſe a 
Clergy, they declared that they would pro- 
ceed to the verification of the returns - and 
after that ceremony, thoſe Deputies whoſe 
powers ſhould be then verified in the com- 
mon hall would be conſtituted a legal aſſem- 
bly, and would inſtantly. aſſume the. eile | 
- tive authority. n wincottg 
On the e of June. tos accord- E 
gy; began to. call the Deputies, and to | 
verify the powers of thoſe. who appeared ; 
in which number were none of the order of 
Nobility, and only three of that of the 
M4 Clergy. 
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them the following day; on the 17 
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0 France amin chai Pla 
This enn and important at ef ber 4 
met witli no oppoſition; but when the title 
which the Aſſembly ſhould aſſume came to 
be mentioned, a long debate enſued, which 
5 Was carried on with more heat than codld 
nauave been expected from the ſubject. On 
5 this occaſion the Oy diſplayed fuch 
powers of verbal criticiſm, and ſuch à de- 
gree of dialectic ſubtlety and meta phy ical 
_ diſcrimination, as is more ſuitable to gram- 
marians and profeſſors than to ſtateſmen and 
„ .._ legiſlators. One member propoſed, that 
——— the Aſſembly ſhould be denominated Af. 
ſemblee legitime des repreſentans de la ma- 
- jeure partie, de la nation, agiſſant en L'ab- 
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e Abbe Sieyes recommended th 


2 


verifies de la nation Frangoiſe; a 
ell it with much 1 
In the ws which Mirabeau made to the 
bes aro ed the incon« 


. metaphyſics to the exerei 


"2 — chat thoſe 6 | 

the Abbe. Sieyes and others were more 

conformable to certain theoretical opinions, | | 
and what might be expected from phi- 
boſophers and metaphyſicians. It wo uld 
have been happy for the French nation, 
that the Aſſembly in forming their Conſtitu- | 
tion had paid more attention to the follows 


M2 = ing 


titles ſtill more tedious and complex. 8 
follow- To 
ng : *Aſſemblee des repreſentans contus lot: 
d ſupport- 
retaphyſical ingenuity. + 


len: © which ae ariſe from applying | 
e of government 
giſlation. The following extract from 
Mi beau” 'sdiſcourſe is no bad ſpecimen of his 7 
ence, amen eee the fim- 


* 


2 ing 8 made is Mirabeay on lun oe. : 


caſion: 


entre le eee eee dane a, whe. | 8 
tion du cabinet, ſaiſit la verits. dans ſon 5 
energique purets, et homme d'ctat. qui elt 


oblige. de tenir compte des anteeddens, des 


difficultés, des obſtacles; il eſt, dis-je, cette 5 
are entre Finſtructeur du peuple et 


olitique, que lun ne ſonge 


a 6. ich Tautre Occup nd 
2 POR he. ana 5 une 


mappe- monde, franchit tout ſans peine, n 


sembarraſſe ni des montagnes, ni des de- 
ſerts, ni des fleuves, ni des abymes; mais 
unnd on veut realiſer le voyage, en on 


veut arriver au but, il faut ſe rappeller 
ceſſe qu'on marche ſur la terre, et du: on 
reſt plus dans le monde ideal“. eee 

85 After 
© Thereis an ati etweeh the wet 
Phyſician who in his ado truth in all its ener- 
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getic 


getic uri, 


conſider antecedents, cues, obſtaces} chere is this 
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and the political n that n hiok: 
is, and the other of w may be. * 2 
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The metaphyfician, trayelling on the map, paſſes 
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over mountains, deſerts, rivers, and Wyiſes, without 
ity; but he who intends to make the 


Aa Bagh his'ovind, that he 
a] yworl . 


* 5 ye fateſman who is : el 10 


journey in 


offe 


N 


promiſe, uſed ab o which the 
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des publiciſtes ſur les conventions qu on 


oppoſe; ils ont reconnu toute la ſi; 


* 


tion, toute Penergie de cette e a 
qui la liberts donne tant de valeur#,” WO 
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* 1 give no weight to the ignification of words — "i 
according to the abſurd language of prejudice; I here . 
ſpeak the language of liberty, and am ſupported by we 
example of the Engliſh and of the Americans, who have | 3 
always reſpecded the name of the People, and have l- N 
c it in their declarations, in their laws, and „ g 
My 


Te: a4" apr 
ada eh I to any ö 
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ge 
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ei * WY % 
7 fl * wy 
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- & « Oui 10 elt p parce quele 8 rere 


F 


win eb nei nb nadie in 
in their Dolities, When Ge ee 5 char- 
ter of nations 0 a ſingle expreſſion, and pronounced 
the Majeſty of the People; "when the Americans op- 
poſed the natural Rights of the People to all the traſh | 

publiſhed againſt them ; they ſhewed that they under- 
E the true ſi gnification tid” full energy of an ex- 


5 E to which freedom m gives ſo great a value. 7 


aus 2. ty. 
EW + 


n'eſt 
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| guals'llrme et a dom la vanite ſ 


ente. une 4433 


e Meſſeurs, que. je y jenny 0. NY 


A a 
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our cela m me que nous, devons nous im- 


poſer, non ſeulment de le relever, mais de 
Pl nen, de le rendre deſormais ep 
aux miniſtres et cher A tous les caurs,” 
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2 : bs ce « Ply _ e WE. POUR, les heros ea 
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kan nom de mm u ne ee — 
titre „ parce que le mebris de leurs tyrans 
avoit prétendu les en fletrir: ze et ce titre, en 


FI £34 4 


leur attachant cette claſſe immenſe que Tarif-. 

tocratie et le deſpotiſme aviliſſoient, fut a 

la fois leur force, leur gloire, et le gage de 

leur ſucces. Les amis de la libertẽ choiſiſſent 

le nom qui les ſert le mieux, et non celui 

qui les flatte le plus; ils 8 'appelleront les 
Remontrans 


Is 1 fark LA be rs * only gxp 


C2 


pareront des i injures' de leurs ennemis; "is 
leur Gtrront le pouvoir de les humiller wee 


reffion 
which is found fault with; 1 mean that of the French 
People. Mn it . 


very reaſons for which it is attacked. '% 
Yes 3 it is becauſe the name. of the People pry” s 
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ficiently reſpected in France; becauſe it is obſcured and 


o 4 : 


n 


covered with the ruſt 3 becauſe i are 


it ah with diſdain in the houſes nee! 


it is for thoſe. very reaſons that I adopt ĩt it is for thoſe 


very reaſons that we ought to aſſume it, ennoble i it, and 
render it e in od 58 nd 7 nar: and It 

Thoſe heroes who count 3-the liberty of Holland, 
more judicious than we, took the name of Gueux (beg- 


! 12 
n 2 : $59 > E's Fi 53 91 


gars); and they would have no other title, becauſe the 


pride of their tyrants made them i imagine they would be 
lowered by it; and bar very title, by attaching to them 


that immenſe claſs which WOT and deſpotifin 


. 


the 3 which 51 Ws hl bl = 8 that 5 
which was moſt flattering to themſelves. In Swit 


2ppellations af their e and r receiv 
le them, but 45 that which did 
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Mirabeas—Reolations of the National "Af 
Ke, Conduct of the ferent 


© Orders—Inflexible and unſeeling Behaviour 


"of the er ge Condut of 


the higher Clergy Popularity of the in- 
Ferior Clerg y—Libels, Lampoons—Univer- 


al Prejudice - againſt the Nobles and 


 Clergy—Refieftions on the different Light 


| in cubich the French Revolution is viewed 
by thoſe in different Situations all” over | 
' Europe Mis rabeau's Journal Conference | 


; between him and M. Necker. 


FIRABEAU had offended. many per- 
- ſons of weight i in the order to which 


he himſelf belonged, by his extravagancies | 
and profligacy, more by his ſatirical wit, 
and moſt of all by a ſuperiority of genius 5 


which hey could neither conteſt nor brook. 


1 
. N 2 


Perceiving 


France pets ad been the. ſcene of his 
youthful follies, and where his character was 
beſt known, but he, alſo acquired a degree 
of popularity among his conſtituents, which 
was never ſurpaſſed, and which he retained 
unimpaired till his death. 6 In general, he 
enjoyed. the ſame popularity i in the capital, 
though during | ſome ſhort intervals he loſt 
it to ſuch a degree, that the populace of 5 
paris called him a traitor, "and threatened 
him with the lanterne; particularly when 
he oppoſed the decree excluding the Mini- 
ſters from being members of the National - 
Aſſembly, that concerning the King' 8 Veto, | 
and a third on the right of declaring war 
e Ons: 


— 


oe 17s o 9 
and making peace; yet pechaps he never 
had more reaſon on his ſide, nor did he 
ever act more in conformity with the poli 
tical principles which he always. profeſſed 


than on thoſe occal ons: for V a 
not a republican. 5 £12000 ded Tha 
The . he ths of iti remper and 


character of his countrymen, of the hiſtory 
of republics ancient and modern; his own 
reſlections on the internal commotions that 
exiſted during even the moſt brilliant pe- 
riods of the Roman commonwealth, the 
only one which could with propriety be 
adduced as an example to ſo extenſive "=p 
country as France; the favou rable idea le 
had of the Britiſh Conſtitution ; 3 all thoſe 
conſiderations determined his mind in fa- 
your of a limited monarchy. But as no man 
ever poſſeſſed i in a ſuperior degree the art of 
gaining the confidence of the people, and 
of leading a popular aſſembly ; and as his 


own importance and * depended on 
„ 8 e 


0 175 F 
importance: of that claſs who were nel- — 
ther Nobility: nor Clergy, he wiſhed to raiſe _ 
chem from the debaſing bght in which * 3 2 
neee in France, 1. 


and ace 555 coneniting'ichic the Af 

ſembly ſhould adopt the name of Repriſen- | 

tans du Peuple, he certainly meant no more. 5 

He who diſliked a government like the an- | 
cient Roman republic, becauſe it was com- 0 
1 poſed of a Senate and people only , muſt — 
5 have been more averſe to one in which the 
People alone were Sovereign, which pre- 1 
tended to anvihilate all diſtinctions of rank, 
and to eſtabliſh an inſi pid equality, i in which 
the ſuperiority of talent, whick peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, would be conſidered 
| as a ſpecies of ariſtocracy chat ee lead Hh ; 
» the guillotine. . 
It was unfortunate for Weiss that Mi- 


| abeaw. was . not on good terms with M. 


2 Seniatus Poguluſyue . e 988 
| Necker: 


of "On e 89 with the e oe 5 

intentions and correcting the theories of the 
latter, as they were both friends to freedon 
and neither wiſbed for a republic 
cable government, of a monarchical- f 
and founded on freedom, might have been. 


formed: or at any rate, had Mirabeau lived 


a few years longer than he did, his diſcern- 
ment would have detected, and his power- 
ful ridicule would have expoſed, the folly 
of thoſe viſionary politicians, who, travelling 
over the world on a map, like his metaphy- 
ſician, regardleſs ; of mountains and rivers, 
declared that all power came from the people, 
negleQing to eſtabliſh at the ſame time, that 
tze people could exerciſe no part of that 
| power | but muſt delegate the whole. His 
triumphant eloquence, it is probable, would 
have precluded the abſurd title of Peuple | 
Souverain, and the miſchievous ideas which 
have attended 1 it; Bs would have been able to 
convince 


pane that they. were the reverſe ; 3 0 
1 Souverain, acting individual 


E | rs 


power which it in ies, the innate violence 

and fury of his diſpoſition would appe „ 

that he would brandiſh his Pike, overawe 4 of 
| the National Aﬀembly, phunge the-ſuperior 

orders: into the mire from which he him- 

ſelf had juſt emerged, murder thoſe who 

had raiſed him to power, and overwhelm 

re the horrors which the penetrating genius 

E LY 1 
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. Mirabeau, foreſeeing, would, ry re pr — | 


vented ; ; and they wil 


ſtill labouring: under deſpotiſm, what they : ] 


have carefully to avoid i in their excrtuons, 
obtain a free government. | 


After a, diſcuſſion which: e more | 


time, po occaſioned more heat; than could: 
have b x expected from the mere queſtion. 


: of a name for the Aſſembly, that of Nationa 


Aſſembly. was adopted. The members hav-! 
ing taken the oath to fulfil their duty to | 


«heir country. with fidelity, a declaration 


was made, chat the National Aſſembly being 
compoſed of members delegated by an im- 
zinenſe majority of the French Nation, wonld 
| remain no. longer. inactive on account of 
the abſent Deputies or of any particular claſs 
of men, but would immediately begin the 
great work of reformation, for which wy” 7 


Had been appointed by their country. 
They pronounced, that no tax or impo- 


don was 8 that was. not confirmed or 
| | eaadel 


+; 179 5 . = 
 enadted? by the repreſentatives'of the” nation, 5 
That nevertheleſs, to prevent confaſion, the 
exiſting: taxes ſhould: be continued to be le - 
vied until they were annulled by the Aſſem- 
bly, or until the Aﬀembly ſepa ated, They 
declared that chey would, in concert with his 
Majeſty, take the national debt into conſide- 
ration as ſoon as poſſible ;\ and in the mean 
time they putthe national creditors under the 
ſafeguard of the national faith and honour, - | 
Theſe reſolutions! were heard with ap- | 
plauſe by the numerous ſpectators; 5 they 1 | 
were carried with all poſſible expedition. „„ 
to the capital, where they produced the > : 
firongeſt ſymptoms of joy, which became 
univerſal over the nation; for thoſe Who 
were diſſatisfied and alarmed at the proceed- 
ings, were obli ged to conceal their ſenti- 
ments in this moment of enthuſiaſm. - - 
= 2 this at of ſupremacy without the 
concurrence. of the two other orders, and 
| without waiting for the approbation of the 
5 N ** King, 


(ww). 


Fs King they decided the e which had 


not been yet agitated, namely, whethar-the 
National Aſſembly ſhould-vate- is gividdally 
or by the united voise of each order.” They 
ated. nat. 2%; part of an aſſembly of x men 6. 


Jegated to remedy certain abuſes i in'an exiſt- 
ing goverament, but as a complete. aſſembly 


authoriſed to form a new | government. In 


effect, they inne the whole N F : 


the State. % | 
- It has been faid, that. a different condua | 
on the part of the two higher orders vould 


have prevented the third from adopting fo 
violent. A: meaſure, The fame kind of re- 


ion hardly ever fails to be made, when ; 
any conduct whatever has unfortunate con- } 


| ſequences. As that which the Nobles and 
Clergy purſued. has led ta their ruin, it is 
now clear that they would have been no 
| loſers by chooſing another. When they 
_ ſaw that the Tiers, with the approbation 
of the —— vate..decerinined.. that the 


4 1 | J. 2 I 
firſt orders to meet at all became A frem * = 
ſource of W and eng ad was per- OY | 5 > 3 


privileges which they taight karg been 
allowed'to' ß... NE 
| | This joy manife led: aby the nation at ñ e 
deciſive of the Tiers- Etat tended to „ 
give them at once freſh courage and addi- | 4 
tional ſtrength ; whereas it on gave to the „* 
other two orders freſh indignation, of which | 
they poſſeſſed 4 ſufficient quaatity before, i 
and tended to dimiuiſn their trength, of MY 
which they had not enough. F ; 
WH As the Nobleſſe and the Clergy 
rallied under the Court, were directed i 3 ? 

5 many points by the 8 miniſters, and 


at 


7 


more under the reſtraints of intereſt or de- 
corum, | it might naturally have been ex- 
pected that they would have conducted 8 


themſelves with more policy, unanimity, 


and energy, than the third, The fact, 


however, was otherwiſe. v We find the 


6 


Nobles and the Clergy divided. among tham- 


ſelves, acting without ſyſtem. or courage, 
affecting an importance Which they no 


longer had, and making claims Which 


they were afterwards obliged to relinquiſh; 
whereas the Commons, from the firſt meet- 


ing of the States-General until the union of | 


the three orders, never advanced a ep 


which they afterwards retracted, never 
turned to the right hand or to the left, but 
moved on ſtedfaſt to their object, making 


good every new right which they claimed, 


Shhough moſt of them were at «firſt refuſed, 


* 


5 and 


belonged in 8 to Fen claſs of ſoei iety 
in which the violence of private. paſion is 


8 


[EY 


- .d 


Op 2 "is 3 

| nd fownsof a «hal Ml umed. | 
the a the” folle wing ts” a remar cable 
22 See 
General, and during that interval in which 
the Tiers-Etat ſeemed to be patiently wait- 
Ing the moment when the two other orders 
would unite with them, it was obſerved 
mat, on ſending a deputation to the King, 
the Beputies of the Third Order were 
received by the Keeper of the Seals, who 
| according to ancient cuſtom carried their 

requeſts to the King, wheteas deputations 
from the Nobleſſe and Clergy were received 
by the King in perſon; the T hird Order 15 
reſolved to put an end to this diſtinction, 
and for that Purpoſe appointed a new de- 
putation—ordering at the ſame time their 
Dean, M. Bailly, t to wait on his Majeſty 
perſon, and inform him that the Com- 
mons vs acknowledged no intermediate perſon 
| N. go ES between 


: begged + 40 know: the time when wen 
tation ſhould wait on him. | 
"Ii young: Dauphin died on the 
when M. Bailly webe to fulfil 
cemmiffion- en the offieer i in 
announced ae, the King ſeat him word 10 
communicate his buſineſs in the uſual way 
through the Keeper of the Seals. NM. Bailly 
then waited on the Miniſter, Who baving 
addreſſed the King on e received 
the following anſwer: . e ON 7 118165 9252 


- 


«Jt: melt impoſſible, dans les eiroon- 
ſtances on je me trouve, de voir M. Bailly 
ce ſ6ir, ou demain matin, ni de fixer un jout 
pour la deputation. Montrez mon biller 3 A 
M. 1 pour ſa decharge,” 174 4, 


1 ; En 
F 7 . 7 


* Tt-is not poſſible "I me, in e 
mind, to ſee M. Bailly this evening or tomorrow morn- 
TTY nor. can at preſent fx an hour fon cet 
| Geputation. Shew my note to M. Bailly for his vadis 

eation. OO oe ok 0 
5 . When 


A 
ec, 3 25 


7 


boude al merten, et que Juſqu'i iel elle nat 


15 * 


5 2 F * 1 K ; PIES, 
voulu voir perſonne, e Roi recevra cepen- 


"'X 


fant demain la | deputation q Tiers-Erat 
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cordingly. to repre- - 
ſent the earneſt deſire of the T hird Orde: to 
unite with the other two, and to complain ; 
of the obſtacles by which the Nobles pre- 
* this union, and thereby retarded 
public buſinefs. ; In the addreſs, whi 


ich was 
pronounced by M. Bailly, the Comm . 5 
alſo declared that they gloried i in their *. | 
| tachment to the perſon of the King, and 
chat they would be at all times ready to ſ ſhed 
their blood and ſpend their fortunes i in ſup- 
port of the true principles of the monarchy. 
The concluding words were, 0 Vos fidelles 
| Communes ſont profondement touch6es de. 
| la circonſtance où votre Majeſté a la bonts | 


de recevoir leur deputation ; et elles pren- 
nent Ia liberts de lui adreſſer rexpreſſion 
de tous leurs e et . One e enen 3 
fenfibilitss,” V ts 


morrow between eleven and ehe Glock. wk HEY & 
| TR that the deputation ſhall conſiſt of twenty. 


* Your faithful Commons are deeply affected at he 
cireum- 


7. 
This addreſs, under the circumſtances f 64„%*Cͤöͥ 
which, it Was made, will not be conſidered —x 
as a convincing Proof of the reſpectful ſen- 5 | 
85 ſibility of thoſe. Who framed it, for the 
King” 8 affliction; but it is a pretty ſtrong | 
2 one of the perſeverance of the Tiers-Etat in d 
their claims, even duriog circumſtances i in 
. which moſt people will imagine that OM T 
might have been at leaſt p poſtponed. | 
Although the Nobles did not act with all 
che ſteadineſs and unanimity of the Tiers- 
Etat, there was but a ſmall. number who fe- 
ceded from the general opinion of their 
. order; but among the Clergy there was a 
conſiderable portion whoſe wiſhes went not 1 
along with the general inclination of theirs. 8 5 1 
This was ſuppoſed to have been owing to 
| the ud ee, of one of the NN 


+ +4 


| cas in hich your ic Majeſty b. had the good | 
to receive their deputation; and they take the liberty of *VᷣVN 
erpreſſing to you this teſtimony of their 5 and meſt op 
n W 7 * e | 


6 | - _ taries. 
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What the Dignitarles of the C 


tem pt, as to annihilate that 7575 Pg 
which uſually binds men of the ſame 
feſſion together, and inclined them to favour 
the Tiers-Etat, with many of whom the 

lived on the footing of equality and friend 
ip. The deeply el the Higher 


ane votalioned * much 


wes 
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in popularity about this period, the lower 
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| thoſe who corapoſed the line pieces for 


theatre,” who of all authors are the mot 


attentive in ſeizing the rei 
| the times, and gratifying ibe public t. 

Country. Cure became all at once a favour- 4 Þ 
ite character on the ſtage, and was often OY 
brought: forward as, the ve jcle of patriotic 
ſentiments. - Sometimes M. le Curs was 


exhibited even 1 a in more berdic Point of 


The beſt apology chat can be made for 
which is ſo. often beſtowed ww 1. 
and on men in power who do not 
deſerve it, is, that it ſometimes inſpires them 
with 2 deſire of what they are 
| faid to already. Thus we are told, 
that Avguſtus was flattered int hurianity. os 
In the : fame manner I have been affured, 


and Pariſh Priefts, who at : 


12 


| 7 ö * , 
; 5 ' 4 ; 
4 "FF © ' 


cool on che ſubject, n they underfiood 
that they were repreſented on the ſtage as 
patriots and defenders of their country, | 
at leogth caught fire, and became what. they : 
beheld—inculcating revolutionary opinions 
on the minds of their pariſhioners, ' and | 
ſometimes leading them againſt detached 
parties of the enemy. I was myſelf preſent 
+. the repreſentation of a little piece in the . 
year 1792, which 1 was told was founded þ 
in truth. The ſcene of the piece was a 
ſmall village on the frontiers of France. 
While the Cure is exhorting a group of the 
inh abitants' to maintain their freedom and | 
defend their country, news is brought that 

a party of Hulans are at hand; the Cure. 
immediately truſſes up his black robe, girds 

on a ſabre, ſeizes a muſket, and marches at | 
the head of his audience to meet the enemy. ; 
In the next ſcene he returns victorious, and N 


is welcomed with longs, of triumph by the 
wives 
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ves and childrer of the, band of villagers 
ch has repulſed the invaders. POT 
"2h popularity boweper, was entirely 7 
cali to „ce infetior orders of eccleſiaſtics. 
The prejudice againſt the higher claſſes CON : 

; tioued augmenting withbut interruption. 1 
It was evident, from the conduct of the 
| Court immediately before the meeting of 


Sta es-General, from the ceremonies: FE 


obſerved on that occaſion, and even from 
the diſcourſe of M. Necker on the firſt day 
of the A fembly, that it-was intended that 
a diſtinction of orders ſhould be maintained, 
that the Aſſembiy ſhould vote by orders, 
and that each order ſhould have the prero- 5 
gati ve of putting a negative on the ow: 
ceedings of the other Tr OY 
KN difficult to know wha M. Necker 8 
real ſentiments were on this queſtion. A fear 
of weakening his popularity might prevent 
bis recommending tlie vote by orders; un- 
. to diſoblige the Court, and ſome 
5 dread 


* > 
* . 


in the Tier- Ela; might h 
eee  rotng by you.” 


ſaid there wa kin pulkily on 
preferable to vote by order, and othets + on 
Which it would be moſt expedie to vote 
by Ny" voices, "Ro" he fad in 
pleuded 5 the Nobles ad s ergy. "This 
.. , ill judged ; becauſe it ſhewed the im- 
, portance they put on that circmnſtanics] 4% 
was an advertiſement to the Tiers-Etat, had 
they needed i * to 1 8 an importance on it 

. ee de 8 nt h a; 
— Is common ſenfe, the ſtand lch the 
| Court, the Nobles, and Clergy; were making 
f againſt voting by poll, andthe diflike-which 
; M. Necker himfelf r laſt ſhewed to it, all 
came too late. Whatever oppoſition was 


intended * to have been made apo | 


"ER 
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5 che t two > higher order continued their. | 


imagined was a 
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* During the debates ind the Houle of if Commons i in 
the reign of Charles Il. on the Excluſion Bill, ſome mem- 
ders who ſpoke againſt excluding the Dake of Vork 
from the ſucceſſion to the Crown no deed, how- 

ever, that-they ought to limit his power wheb he ſhould | 
come to the throne; on which, a member n was, for 
the excluſion aſked whether, ifa lion was 2 n 

in the Tobby, i it would be mo c admi 
vithin ce houſe and then "mite: 
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80 le Prince, fur le Prilat n 

80 ſudden and ſo violent, was 

| of this enthuſiafin, and of the 
Iibels which were er ſcatte red all over 
ainſt Nobilit , that what had been emer 
ly conſidered as the greateſt advantages and 


* 2 ” 


ant: © = _ without 


* 


ZZ 


x 


3 * 5 x 
vers why wall; ma catio | 
now almoſt looked on as nee ang how 
carne in reality a thisfortune;” This want 
| of candour was not confined to ihe populace; 
but reached many of the . rs E. 
the Pourgeolie who joined i 
of prejudice, and ſpoke of tlie Nobles as the 
moſ{worthleſs of mankind; and the deter- 
wined enemies of their country, for refuſing 
to unite with þ the Third Order on che you 
| It has been „ dy tha ved, th | 
Nobles and Clergy did not adopt the. very 
beſt means for precluding or mitigating the 
attack with which they were threatened, and 
that their exertions to that purpoſe were not 
made 1 the proper time but it ehe de | 
kelght” of injuſtice to blame them for at- 
tempting ſoine reſiſtande, and for not ſur- 
en A thei privileges at diſcretion. 
* Wen that thoſe on whom diſtine- 
„ Fit Oz . 


i \ \ 
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tions and 8 devolved 
2. ſerie of anceſtors will yield the . 
1 1 firſt call of publie utility, even * 

it clearly proved that: public utility made 

the demand, is to expect more than infinitely 
the greater part of mankind would be * | 

ing in a ſimilar fituation. to rant. Tho ſe. 

| who, without making any date to th 
public good, abuſe others for not m 
LE the greateſt, are ſeldom poſſeſſed wo even 

5 an ordinary ſhare of generoſity: or, publu 
ſpirit ; and there is little doubt but that 

many of the flaming patriots of the Third 

Order, choſe who. declaimed the loudeſt « on 
the juſtice of their requiſuions, and againſt | 

the obſlinate arrogance of the Nobles, would 
had they themſelves been Noble, have de · 0 

| "claimed with equal violence againſt dhe ab- 

ſurd pretenſions of thoſe whom in hat caſe 
| they would haye. called inſolent roturiers: 

they would not only have called th em {0 
but it is highly probable they would 
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— uſually do 


A 


rally? \ 
. 8nd uubabml 5 55 that political 
uel 18 often in one e point of view, men 
re very apt to be at laſt convinced that 
| what ie s moſt favourable to t their own pri- 
vate interelt is alſo moſt for the intereſt of 
* public; - and therefore there are r not ſo 
y hypocrites, or men who ſpeak ahd att 
to the dictates of their underſtand- 
lag ad conſcience," i in either party, as the = 
e e of each | imagine. „ 15 
II due weight were given to this remark, 
oft men in every country of Europe who 
have viewed the French Revolution in op- 
 poſite/lights, would: not reciprocally” accuſe 
one another in the e e 8 27 5 47 8 ; 


The Nobles 5 ed Clergy, who | 
enjoy great privileges and rich benefices; 
pe 0 poſſeſs ample ſinecure places 
er al government, of whatever nature 
that « gorernment may be; the whole race of 

O 3. bankers; ; 
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bankers to whom taxes are trifles; 3 aud all 
government contractors, who. grow rich 
as the State becomes poor, are peculiarly 
averſe-to any alteration in the preſent ar- 
rangement of things, and of courſe to them 


| the French Revolution was an object of 
dread from the beginning. The oppreſr 


ſion which the bulk of the French nation 


ſuffered from the nature of their ancient 
government, thoſe men imagined would 
never reach their own country; but the 


example given hy the Revolution, and all 
the horrors which accompanied it, they 
thought, if not oppoſed, would ſpread over . 
all Europe. This being their convicxion, 
nobody can be ſurpriſed at their lamenting 
an event which they thought e with 
ſuch extenſive miſchief. FA e 
Thoſe men, on the other hand, aha con- 
ſider freedom as the greateſt of human 


bleſſings, who have a ſtrong ſenſe of the 
miſcries that flow from n, who ber: 


hold 
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: hold with indignation ali and arro- 
gance with which daſtardly power and un- 
feeling rank often treat the weak and the 
ingenious, men who, being acquainted \ with 
| adverſity, have a greater ſympathy with the 
unfortunate than thoſe above mentioned; 
men of this deſcription beheld the beginning 
of the French Revolution with that compla- 
| cency, which the expectation of ſeeing a 
large portion of their fellow ereatures re- 
 heved from oppreſſion naturally communi- 
cates. They ſaw its degeneracy with diſ- 
appointment, grief, and horror; but were 
unwilling to loſe the hope that ſome rational 
ſyſtem of freedom, not the ancient tyranny, 
would ariſe out of that chaos of anarchy and 
| bloodſhed which it had produced: and they 
had no fear that the exceſſes committed by. 
the moſt impetuous nation in Europe, on 
their being ſuddenly unchained, would be 


a by other nations, who were in 
904 I different | 
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different circumſtances and of oppoſite cha· 
racters. This being their conviction, what 
candid mind can blame them more than the 
former? And of two claſſes of men, whoſe 
different manner of thinking on this ſubje& 
ſeems in general to depend merely on the 
different ſituations in which. they are placed, 
Why ſhould the one accuſe the other of a 
deſign to involve their country in a ſcene of 
anarchy, bloodſhed, and. rapine, and the ſe⸗ 
cond condemn the firſt as the enemies of free 
dom and the friends of tyranny ? Both thoſe 
claſſes, i in Great Britain at leaſt, as Lam per- 
ſuaded, love their country and hate tyranny: 
but the one are more afraid of a mob than of 
a ſtretch of prerogative; and the other recol- 
lect that Wat Tyler and John Cade did not 
reign four months, whereas Henry VIII. 
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reigned thirty- eight years, and James II. four. 
During the fittings of the Notables M. 
de Mirabeau bad RO ſeveral pam- 
-phlots, 
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phlets, with a view to ſpirit up the publit | 
to inſiſt on aſſembling the States- General. 
After the Deputies for that meeting began 
to meet at Verſailles, he publiſhed a regular 
Journal, the avowed object of which was 
to give an account of the proceedings of the 


States-General, There were frequent 1 
ſinuations againſt M. Necker in this paper, 
and ſome attempts to turn him into ridicule. 
It was univerſally read and pretty gene- 
rally approved of by the popular party in 
other reſpects; yet it ſeemed to have ſmall 
effect in injuring M. Necker in the public 
opinion. But having attacked ſome perſons 
in the two privileged orders, it was ſup- 
preſſed by a decree of the Council on the 
7th of May. The electors of the Tiers-Etat 
of Paris immediately 0 met, and publiſhed 
what they called a reclamation againſt the 
decree of the Council; and Mirabeau conti- 


nued his Journal under the new title of 
9 Leures du Comte de Mirabeau à ſes 
| Commettans,” 
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formed of the ſtate of the King's authority 
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Commettans.” From this an idea — 


even at this period. Mirabeau, who had 


not a high opinion of M. Necker 's abilities, 


and who affected to deſpiſe them more than 
he did in reality, was exceedingly jealous of 


his popularity; but, by continuing to vent 


his gall againſt him in his new publication, 
he injured his own more than that of the 
Miniſter, or, what perhaps is more preciſe- 


ly the truth, his wit and talent of ridicule 


were reliſhed, notwithſtanding their being 
ſometimes improperly directed. Indepen- 


dient of the great ſtock of popularity with 


which M. Necker had formerly retired from 
office, he had acquired an immenſe acceſſion 
from being univerſally conſidered as the 
author of the double repreſentation which 


Etat. This rendered him an object of ado- 
ration to one party, and of execration to 


the other. It muſt be confeſſed, that the 
| Wy” ecerxecrators 


7 


2 


4 Had M. Necker been as judicious in de 
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execrators have been the moſt perſeverings 
the former having long ſince diſappeared, 
"i latter are t ta be found * French 
nts all over Europe. $3 | 


234 f2 oy 
2 


uſe of his popularity as he was aſſiduous in 
acquiring it, many people imagine, that 
ſome of the moſt intemperate meaſures of 
the Tiers- Etat would have-been prevented, 


and the en are — My | 
being loſt. 
Proceſſes had . an . : 
minal courts of Britanny againſt the authors = 


of inſurręctions and other exceſſes which 

had taken place in that province. When 
it was thought that the guilty were about ta 
be condemned and puniſhed as they deſerv- 


ed, M. Necker prevailed on the Council to 
ſuſpend, the deciſions: of the courts,” and 


thereby augmented the attachment of the 
populace to him. A little after the meeting 


of the neee, ſeyeral leading men 
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belonging to the Tiers-Etat, who had a 
high opinion of the talents of M. Necker, 
and confidence in his integrity; gave him to 
underſtand, chat they were diſpoſed to be 
guided by him reſpecting their conduct in 
the Aſſembly. To every propoſition or in- 
ſinuation of this nature his anſwer was, 


that it was the duty of the King's Mini- 
ſter to convoke the States-General, and 
conduct the Deputies to the door of the 
Aſſembly, but there he muſt leave them to 
the guidance of their — 
the inſtructions of their conſtituents.” 


This conduct was approved of by ſome 


people, as what all Miniſters ought to imi- 


tate. Others gave lim little credit for it, 
preſuming, that the Tiers Etat were diſpol- 


ed of themſelves, without his ſecuring any 
particular members, to adopt his views or, 
if at any time a contrary diſpoſition ſhould 
; appear, he . he would have ſufficient 


influence 


„Lie. 0 1 
inge to ſubdue it. | Whate er M. 
Necker's motives for not liſtening to them 
were; that ſuch propoſitions were made to 
him by variou Deputies who had conſider- 
able influence, and that he declined _ 
Jam aſſured of on good authority. 

But, independent of the as above 
alluded to, M. Mirabeau himſelf, at this 
very period, notwithſtanding all his jealouſy 
of M. Necker, did not ſcruple to make ad- 
vances to him, and to ſhew a diſpoſition. to 
co-operate with him in meaſures for allaying 
the fermentatian which exiſted in the minds | 
of the Commons, and threatened. the ruin 
of the Monarchy. This we have on the 
J authority. of M. Malouet, .a diſtinguiſhed 
member of the Conſtituent Aſſembly, a man 
of integrity, and a friend to monarchy, but 
not that kind of monarchy which exiſted in 
France previous to the Revolution—a lover 
of liberty, but not that king of liberty which 

Og, has 
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1 taken place there tee che 16th o 


| _— 71792. e we 


\ Soon after the meeting of the Statea-Ge- 


neral, during the diſputes between the or- 
ders, M. Malouet drew up an addrefs, welt 
calculated to reconcile their differences, and 


which he propoſed ſhould be preſented in 
the name of the Commons to the King. It 
was on the Point of being adopted, when it 
was prevented by a manceuvre of Mirabeau, 
who, although he had been at one time 


well diſpoſed to ſupport the principles of 
M. Malouet's addreſs, whiſpeted to the De- 
puties neareſt him, Ceci eff un meſſage du 
Chateau*, This immediately was ſpread 
through the hall, and prevented the addreſs 
from paſſing. Mirabeau intended this not 
fo much againſt M. Malonet a8 againſt M. 


Necker and the Adminiſtration, to whom 
this adgreſs would have been * n : 


* This comes 866 the Coane, | 


- 
- - - * 
. 


(2 * 
He had bee! provoked IEP the follows 
ing drag. | 

M. Malouet, ati : 
very different from that of Mirabeau, had 
avoided any. acquaintance with him, until 

M. du Roverai of Geneva, at the requeſt 
of the tter, brought them together at his 
"—_ in Verſailles, towards the end of 
May 1789. At this meeting Mirabeau ; 
addreſſed Malouet in the following terms: 


N deſire une explication avec vous, 
parce qu'au travers de votre moderation je 
vous reconnois ami de la liberté, et je ſuis 
peut-etre plus effraye que vous de la fer- 
mentation que Je vois dans les eſprits, et 
des malheurs qui peuvent en reſulter. Je 
ne ſuis point homme 3 a me vendre IAchement | 
au deſpotiſme; je veux une conſtitution 
libre, mais monarchique. Je ne veux point 
 tbranler la monarchie ; et i on ne ſe met de 
bonne heure en meſure, J 'appergois dans 
notre aſſemblee de fi. mauvaiſes tẽtes, tant 


d' inexpe- 
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d inexperience, d'exaltation, une reſiſtance, 


une aigreur ſi inconfiderees, dans les deyx 
premiers ordres, que je crains autant que 


vous d'horribles commotions. Vovs Etes 
lie avec M. Necker et M. de Montmorin j 


vous devez ſavoir ce qu? ils veulent, et Sils 


ont un plan; ſi ce plan eſt | raiſonnable, je le 
RE. 5 | 

* 1 wiſhed to have * converſation with you, be- 
cauſe, through all your moderation, I pergeive that you 
are a friend to Liberty. I. am perhaps more afraid of 
the fermentation that I ſee-i in men's minds, and what 
may be the conſequence, than you are. I am not 
capable of baſely ſelling myſelf to the cauſe of def, 0 - 4 
tiſm; I wiſh for a free conſtitution, but of 2 'monarchical | 
form. I have no defire to ſhake the monarchy, But H 


perceive ſo many wrong-headed perſons in our Aſſem- 
bly, ſuch inexperience, ſuch exaltation, ſo acrimonious 
and inconſiderate an obſtinacy in the two firſt orders, 


that I dread ſome horrible commotion as much as you 


poſlibly can. You are connected with M. Necker and 


NI. de Montmorin; you ought to know what their 


intentions are: if they have formed a plan, and if that 


plan is reaſonable, T am willing to ſupport it. 


[> GO 4 10 


. 
To this M. Malouet replied, that he had c 
no certainty of the Miniſters having formed: 


any plan. He bien,” ' rejoined Mirabeau, N 


« voulez. vous leur propoſer de me voir et 
de conferer avec , 624d t, A | 
On mentioning this to M. Necker ad 
M. de Montmorin, N. Malouet found both 
averſe to any correſpondence with Mira- 
beau. "They talked of his moral character; | 
&c. M. Malouet obſerved in anſwer to 
their objections, that a man of ſuperlative 
talents, who, notwithſtanding the immoras | 
lity of his character, ſcemed to have reaſon- 
able political views, who was not decidedly 
fixed in any party, and who would add/a 
great weight to whatever party he ſhould 
attach himſelf, was worthy of ſome atten- 
__ and deſerved to be liſtened to. 24> Is 
It was at laſt agreed, that M. Necker 


* Well, will you propoſe to them to ſee me, that we 
may have a conference? See Collection des Opinions 


de M. Malouet, tome troifieme, Paris 1792. 
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ſhould receive Mirabeau the following 
morning. The meeting took place accord- 
ingly; che Miniſter s behaviour was cold 
in the higheſt degree. Mirabeau, obſerving 
this, reduced his to the ſame temperature : 


each imagined i it was the duty of the other 
to break the ice; which neither condeſcend- 
ing to do, their meeting was as ineffectual 
for the intended purpoſe, as that of two 
watermen brought to row in the ſame boat, 


who, on arriving at Whitehall * find 


the Thames frozen. 


As Mirabeau retired, he ſaid to M. Ma- 
louet, © I ſhall not make them another viſit, 


but they ſhall hear of me.“ M. Malouet 
obſerves, that Mirabeau kept his word but 


too wellz and the firſt opportunity be had 
of ſhewing his reſentment was on the occa · 


fion above mentioned. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IX. 


M. Necker forms a Plan of Government, 
awhich with little Alteration is approved of 
Ey the King and Council of State > —Majority 
of the C erg * determine 10 join the Tiers- 
Etat—Proclamation for a Royal &. RIS 
_ The Trers-Etat excluded from their Hall — 
Oath taken in the Tennis Court—The King's 
| Declaration and & Speeches—Marg uis de 
Brez#— Mirabeau's Anſwer bim De- 
crees of the Aſſembly—The Timidity of the 
Council —The Cauſes of it. 


T is apparent that, from the firſt aſſem- 


1 bling of the States-General at Verſailles 
to the rime the Tiers-Etat declared them 
ſelves a National Aſſembly, M. Necker 
counted too much on his own importance, 
and imagined that it would be at any time 
| «P2 | in 


9 


0 
in his power to prevent their going into | 
dangerous exceſſes. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that he at this period enjoyed 4 degree of 

influence at Court and popularity in the 
| country that no Miniſter had ever before 
united. Without having the title of Prime 
| Miniſter, he almoſt dictated all the deri- 
Gons of the Cabinet : : for his advice was 
always adopted by the King; the other 
members of the Adminiſtration had more 
the appearanee of his elerks than of his * 
leagues, and found it abſolutely neceſſary to 
be equally obſequious. His houſe was Hill- 
ed with Deputies from morning to night, 
and ſeveral who were conſidered as leading 
ones were of the number. . 
f | M. Necker's importance, from the time ; 
8 that he began to act a public part in France, 
hadi always depended either on the favour 
of the Monarch or on that of the People, or 
on both. The Nobles, the Clergy, and the 


Parliaments, were no > way connected with 
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it: none of theſe elaſſes kad ever ſhewn | 
any⸗ pattiality to M. Necker, and certainly 


he never ſhewed any partiality to them. It 


is moſt natural for men to impute an evil 


rather to ſomething from which they them- 


ſelves derive no benefit, than to that from 


which they derive. the moſt fattering ad- 
vantages. M. Necker might therefore be 
inelined to think, that the oppreſſions ſuf- 
fered by the French people, and the public 


5 misfortunes, proceeded infinitely more from 


the privileges enjoyed by the Nobles, the 


Clergy, and the Parliaments, than from the 


power of the Crown; "and that the double : 
Tepreſentation granted - to the Tiers-Etat 
would go more directly to control the for- 
mer than the latter. He muſt alſo have 


| known indeed, that the Nobles, the Clergy, 


and the Parliaments, formed the only checks 
to deſpotiſm that exiſted in the ancient go- 
vernment of France; but he might imagine 


| that the new importance acquired. by the 


Dao T3-- Tiers- 
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„„ 

Tiers-Etat would render thoſe checks unne - . 
ceſſary, and that he himſelf poſſeſſed the 
power of dictating to the latter — 1h far 
falt tbou go, and no farther. But when he 
perceived the independent and triumphant 
manner in which the Third Order proceed- 
ed on the 17th of June, he began to fear 


\ 


that not only the privileged orders but. the 
Crown itſelf, and that degree of authority 
which is neceſſary to give effect and energy 


to government, were in danger ; ; and he 


imagined it was full time to pronounce his 
veto, and prevent the torrent of my 
from rolling any farther, 
The Nobles, who had as little faith i in 
M. Necker's abilities as they had love for 
his perſon, and perſuaded that the torrent 
could be no more ſtopped by his influence 
than the waves were. by the voice of Canute, 
were ready to fink into deſpair. 
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It was moved in their aſſembly, that, after 
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loving the * to Join them, they ſhould 
conſtiiute 
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conftitute them ſelves 1 into an Upper Houſe, 
in imitation of the Britiſh Houſe of Peers. 
Whether i it proceeded from, preji judice againſt 
whatever is Britiſh, or that they were ſhock- 
ed at the idea of depreciating the pure me- 
tal of nobility with ſuch a maſs of eccleſiaſ- 
tical alloy, the propoſal was heard with 
indignation. and rejected with ſcorn. In 
an addreſs to the King they juſtified their | 
own conduct, and ſtrongly accuſed the 
| Tiers-Etat for their late uſurpations, parti- 
cularly for declaring all the taxes illegal, 
M. Necker in the mean time compoſed 2 
kind of plan of government, or declaration 
of rights, which he expected would mode- | 
rate the fermentation, and conciliate the 
minds of the Commons, while it would alſo 
prove in ſome degree ſatisfactory to the 
other orders. In the ſyſtem here traced out 
by M. Necker, many ſources of complaint 
and oppreſſion were removed; and on the 


whole it was well conceived, and might have 
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ſion, to examine the piece which the Mini- 
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(16 


| fotmed the baſis'of an ercellent conflitutton; 


Had he adviſed the King and prevailed on | 


him to have made the ſame propoſab s at the 
Drft | meeting of the States General, before t the 


minds of the Deputies were heated by debate, 
and provoked by oppoſition, it would i in 


All probability have been joyfully accepted. 


Such a ſedate and ſteady ſtep towards Li- 
berty vrould have led to her attäinment 
with much more certainty than all the furi- 
ous ſtrides and jumps, by which the French 
nation afterwards-overſhot her, and caught 
Licentiouſnels i in her ſtead. = 

M. Necker preſented his plab e the 


King, adviſing his Majeſty to lay it before 


the States General, at a royal ſeſſion to be 
directly ſummoned for that purpoſe. The 
King, who had hitherto implicitly approved 
of M. Necker's propoſals, ſummoned an 
extraordinary council on the preſent occa- 
ark had preſented 1 to him, 1 

The 


60417 
e plan was in general approved of by 
this council. w very few alterations were 
made, and thoſe, a as I a ami aſſured, not very 
6 material ; the moſt i important being! in the 
words, and not in the mbaning or We of 


\#4 # 7 


the articles. : : 
"There nad long been different forms of | 
expreſſion uſed by the Council for the an- 

nulling of acts or judgments of courts of 
juſtice, or of municipalities. The moſt ri- 
gorous form was in the uſe of the word, | 
raſation ; the moſt moderate form conſiſted 
in che following terms : fans S "arreter 4 tel 
jugement que le Roi declarait comme non 
avent—that is to ſay, the King orders the 
contrary, . as if the act or judgment had 
never paſſed, In the plan delivered to the 
Council by M. Necker, he made uſe of the 
moſt moderate form i in annulling the decrees 
| of the Tiers-Erat of the 17th of June. The 
Council, to mark with the greater force the 
Z King's diſapprobation of thoſe decrees, uſed 
e the 
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the moſt rigorous term, particularly | in the 
| third article, Le Roi cuſſe et  annulle, comme 
anticonflitutionnelles, comtraires aux lettres de 
convocation, et oppoſes E Pimtertt de I Eia- 
M. Necker certainly was in the right: Pro- 
vided the giant be deſtroyed, it is of no im- 
portance whether he dies by a ſtone from 
the ſling of a ſtripling, or by the thunder- 
bolt of Jupiter. Yet the King adhered to 
the alterations made by the Cougcils, which 5 
Was unfortunate; becauſe by that means the 
form of declaration moſt likely to offend | 
the Aſſembly was adopted; and alſo be- 
cauſe, however immaterial the difference 
between the two forms was, ſtill that which 
Was preferred could not be ſaid to be the 
work of M. Necker, which alone would 
| have ſecured it a more favourable reception. | 
On the 19th of June, the Aſſembly of 
the Clergy, who had been diſputing for ſe- 
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veral days where they ſhould verify their 
powers, decided by a ſmall majority to join 
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the National Afſembly—which ſtruck fuck 
an alarm into the Aſſembly of the Nobles, 


that one of them propoſed. to addreſs the 
King to diſſolve the States-General. This 
meaſure was not adopted: but the Court 
| ſeem to have been as much alarmed as the | 
Nobles; for a party of the guards. were or- 
dered to take poſſeſſion of the hall on the 
morning of the 20th of June, when the 
junction was to have been, and at the ſame 
time a proclamation was made in the fol- 
lowing terms: : | | | 
« De par bs Roi. Le Roi ayant rdfoly 
1 tenir une ſcance royale aux Etats-Genẽ- 
raux, Lundi 22 J uin, les preparatifs a faire 
dans les trois ſalles qui ſervent aux aſſem- 
5 blees des ordres, exigent que les aſſemblẽes 
ſoient ſuſpendues juſqu'apres la tenue de 
ladite ſcance,” 
When M. Bailly, the Prefident of the Af. 
ſembly, came to the gate of the hall, he was 
refuſed admittance, and then demanded to 


* = ſpeak 
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Bak. * to d the officer of the guard.” "The 
| officer told him, that he had orders to per- 
mit no perſon whomloever to enter the hall 
of the States-General. = proteſt againſt 
ſuch orders,” Tald M. Bailly, «and I will 
— an acediint of this to the” National 
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5 Dipiities were at this time ri irlde 
Zrbups ſanding before the gate. A rü 
mour was ſpread, "that the intention of the 
Court was to diffolve the States General. 
Ibis occaſioned a clamour among the multi- 
tude which ſurrounded the groups of Depu- 
ties, every minute augmenting, «® Gentle- 
| men,” ſaid M. Bailly addrefling the Deputies, 
«; it is not a particular ſpace ſurrounded by 
| walls which conflitutes a National Afembly; | 
we may aſſemble withia or withour, i in the 
mag or in the mountaind ; wherever we 
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meet, we equally | are me National AL. 


ſembly.” w 
4 „Let us "go forthwith to Marly,”  faid 
one 
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5 5 221 9 
one of the Deputies, 10 and hold a ſelſon 
on the terrace; let the King himſelf take 


- this place among us, and! hear the en 


of liberty.“ 

But M. Baill, during called the A 
ries of the Aſſembly to accompany him, 
went again to the gate of the hall, and re- 
quired that all the papers belonging to the 
Aſſembly might be delivered to them. The 
officer immediately allowed them to enter, 
and to take the papers. Tbe workmen had 
already removed all the benches, and were 
erecting a throne, and making other "aw 
rations for the royal ſeſſion. _ dr . 

At this time it rained violently. U 
willing, however, to ſeparate before they 
bad come to ſome general reſolution, the 
preſident invited the Deputies to accompany; 
him to an adjacent tennis- court, where they 
might hold „meeting. n 

The various groups of Deparies, then 
naitiog into one body followed the. Preſi⸗ 

"2 | dent; 


6222) 
dent, and in the enthuſiaſtic ſtate of their 
minds it will readily be imagined, that the 
applauſe of the ſurrounding multitude was 
a full compenſation for the inconveniencies 

| they ſuffered from the rain : it is more than 
probable indeed, that the ſhower which was 
then at the height, by rendering the ſcene 
more affecting, and giving it the appear- 
ance of perſecution, increaſed the enjoyment 
of many of the actors; and although the 
rain was the only incident in thoſe ſcenes 
which could not poſſibly be charged againſt 
the Court, yet it contributed more than all 
the reſt to augment the indignation of the 
multitude, rendering the Court more odious 
and the Deputies more precious in their eyes, 
by fixing on them in ſome degree the charac- 
ter of martyrs in addition to that of patriots. 


When they were convened in the tennis- 
court, M. Bailly read a letter to the Depu- 
ties, which he had received that morning, 
informing him, that the King had ordered 

=, the 


„ 
ihe heralds to proclaim a royal ſeffion to be 
held on the 22d; and that the hall muſt 
of courſe be prepared for that purpoſe. He 
alſo communicated to them the anſwer 
which he had ſent to the Marquis de Breze, 

| the Maſter of the Ceremonies, and which was 
in theſe words: N' ayant pas encore requ 
Cordres du Roi, Monſieur, et PAſſemblee 
étant annoncce pour huit heures, je me 
rendrai où mon devoir m'appelle . 

The Preſident, no doubt, intended that it 
ſhould be underſtood from this anſwer, that 
he would take nothing as an order from 
the King, which did not come directly from 
his Majeſty to him without the interven- 
tion of a third perſon. 7 9 18 

M. Bailly had ſcarcely finiſhed 1 0 1 
the anon he had d to the Marquis de 


. Haring ok no ove arder from the 


King, Sir, and the Aſſembly having been appointed to 
meet at eight 0 155 i _ 1 g0 where | my ar calls 


bree, 


mJ - 
- Brezs, when he received another. lette 


from the ſame gentleman, declaring char it 
was by the poſitive orders of the King he ha 


ſent him word, chat as a royal ſeſſion way 


to be held on the 22d, which required pre. 


parations in the three halls of the three dif 


ferent orders, it was his Majeſty's pleaſure 


that there ſhould be no meeting of the De- 


puties until then; and that he had given 


orders, that no perſon ſhould be Aae 


into the hall. „ ; 
This ae freſh ad ad 5M 


threats, againſt the Marquis de Breze. It 
| was the univerſal opinion of the Deputies, 


that: there was an intention to « Aae the 
Aﬀembly of the States-General. 1911 
3 Bailly, having exhorted wem Fas- 
| dey: deſired their opinions with: reſpect to 
the proper meaſures. to be adopted in the 
| preſent. emergency. M. Target, M. Bar- 


nave, and others, made diſcourſes, the ten 


dency. of which was to increaſe a heat, 
So „ which 


tas ) 


B which of itſelf; was every moment augment- fy 
ing. At, length M. Mounier, a man of 
moderation, whoſe views were directed to 
x reform of government conſiſtent with the 
preſervation of the monarchy, | propoſed an 1 
cath to be taken on the ſpot by the Depu- | 
ties, never to part until the important ob- 
jects for which they had been choſen by 

| their conſtituents were attained, and the 
Conſtitution was completed. This motion 
having been univerſally approved, M. Bailly | 
in the moſt ſolemn manner pronounced the 
words of the oath, to which all the Depu- 
ties, joining hands, announced their adhe- | 


rence by an affirmative acclamation, which 
was followed by the ſhouts of the ſpectators, 5 
who, in the fervour of enthuſiaſm, poured | 

many bleſſings on the Deputies as the ſavi- 
ours of their country. M. Necker was at 
this time abſent from Verſailles, attending a 


dying relation, and entirely eſcaped the 


e 


) 


- : "Mae" ; 
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20 odium in which * Court and other M.. 

14 niſters were involved. = 

115 The following day the Court 3 

11 from Marly to Verſailles, and a rumour | 

*t ſpread that the King had abandoned the 

11 meaſure of holding a royal ſeſſion. The 

| g joy which this news occafioned at Paris is a 

4 ſufficient. evidence, that ſomething. perni- 

1 cious was expected from that meaſure. It 

of was not, abandoned, however, but only poſt-. 

| 1 poned for one day, and inſtead of the 22d 

- the 23d was announced by proclamation as : 

- the day on which it was to be held 3 and, C 

| that M. Bailly might have no reaſon to 

N complain of not being made acquainted d 

or with the King's pleaſure by a direct meſ- h 

q ſage from his Majeſty, a kater was ſent to | 

i him in theſe words : 1 5 5 

3 (t = 11 : Fe ® 

# „Je vous previens, Monſieur, que la To 

| ſeanceque ji indiquee pour demain, Lundi, dope 
n'aura lieu que Mar 2 A dix heures du ma- t 


tin, 


ta). 


=o et que " falle ne ſera ouverte que pour 


2 f 


ce moment. - Signs, | 25 Loulss. 8 


The Marquis of Breze, | Os tranſmitted 
this note from the King to M. Bailly, re- 
queſted at the ſame time, that the latter 

would acknowledge the receipt of it— 
which the Preſident did in the following: 
laconic terms : N 


Jai regu, Monſieur, la b e 


qui m'eſt addreſſee, et que ſa Majeſts vous 
a charge de me faire tenir. Jai Vhonneur 
etre, &c. f 8 | 
In adviſing the King to addreſs his letter 
directly to M. Bailly, i in conſequence of the 
hint given in his former note to the Mar- 


» I premoniſh you, Sir, that the ſeſſion which I in- 
tended for to-morrow, Monday, will not take place till 
Tueſday at ten o'clock, and that the hall will not 'be 

open till then. ' Signed, + [Louis. 

+ I have received, Sir, the King's letter which was 
addreſſed to me, and which his Majeſty ordered you to 

Tanſmit to me. I have the honour to be, &c. 
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begged that their church might not be made 


1 228 3. 
quis de Breze, there appears a degree of 
condeſcenſion which does not at all accord 
with the lofty meaſures of the Court on the 


2oth, and feems to indicate a diſpoſition to. 


relinquiſh them. It was evident, however, 
from the King's note, that his Majeſty ex- 


pected that no attempt ſhould be made to 


aſſemble the Deputies in the common hall, 


or elſewhere, before they met at the royal 
ſeſſion. This did not prevent M. Bailly 
and the Deputies from going to the tennis- 


court, with a view to hold their Aſſembly 
and unite with the Clergy; but they found 


it ſo much crowded with the people who 
were deſirous of being witneſs to that cere- | 
mony, that they retired in ſearch of a more 


commodious place, and firſt applied to the 
Monks of the Convent of Recolets for the 
uſe of their church, Thoſe fathers repre- 


ſented, that as they depended on the bounty 


of the King for their maintenance, they 


ule 


mo 

| ufe of for a purpoſe which their benefac- 
tor diſapproved. From the Recalets M. 
Bailly and the Deputies repaired again to 
the gate of their own hall, and were again 
refuſe d admiſſion dy the guards. As they 
muſt have foreſeen that this would be the 
caſe, the ſecond attempt could only be in- 
tended to augment the rage of the people 
againſt thoſe who treated their repreſenta- 
tives with ſuch indignity, and forced them 
to wander from place to place for ſhelter, 
and in ſearch of a hall to aſſemble in. What 
renders this conjecture the more probable i is, 
that the inſtant the officer of the. guards re- 
fuſed them admittance, the Preſident and 
all the Deputies betook themſelves to the 
church of Saint-Louis ; into which having 
entered without difficulty, the oath taken 
at the tennis-court was adminiſtered to 
thoſe Deputies who had not been preſent on 
that occaſion. While they were employed 
in this * and in ſettling ſome other 


2 eerre- 
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ceremonials, the majority of the Clergy wore 5 


aſſembling in the chair. When all were | 
adjuſted, the Clergy, with ſeveral Biſhops at 
their head, joined them. The doors of the 
choir were thrown open. The Deputies of 
the Tiers-Etat received their new aſſociates 
with open arms, and the vault of the church 
reſounded with the acclamations of the ſpec- 
tators, The Clergy took their ſeats on the 
right hand of the Preſident, The Marquis 
of Blacon and the Comte Antoine d'Agoult, 
Deputies from the province of Dauphiny, 
attended on this occaſion, and had their 
powers verified. They ſaid that they were 
prompted to this ſtep, without waiting for 
the reſt of zhe order to which they belonged, 
by their conſciences and by love for their 
country. They were the only Deputies of 
the order of Nobleſſe who joined the Tiers- | 
Etat previous to the royal cihagn.. .. 
On the 23d of June, all the ſtrects of | 
Verlailles leading to the hall of the Aſſem- 
| ME -" by 


„„ 
bly were filled with detachments from the 
French and the Swiſs guards, while parties of 
the Marechauſſce patrolled around the hall, 
and through all the ſtreets, with orders to | 
diſperſe crowds or groups, wherever they 
were obſerved to be forming. 

By the proclamation the Deputies were 
directed to attend at ten in the morning z "7 
but, according to the ceremonial which was 
obſerved, the Clergy were admitted firſt, 
and placed at the right hand of the throne 
prepared for the King. The Nobles were 
introduced next; and ſeated on the left, 
This took up 'a confiderable ſpace of time, 
during which the Depuries of the Third 
Order were obliged to ſeck ſhelter from the 
rain in an old wooden houſe near the hall, 
and on the great avenue. | 

As the two priviieged orders were not 
placed ſo ſoon as was expected, it was ima- 
gined that the time was prolonged unneceſ- 
farily. M. Bailly had ſome * alterca- 
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tion 1 Mit the Marquis de Breze' on that ace 
count; but the Tiers-Etat were at laſt ads 
mitted, and placed themſelves below the two 
other orders on each ſide, and at the end of 
the hall oppoſite to the throne, 
The King having left the palace as FAY 
as the Deputies were placed, arrived with a 
pompous retinue, and ſeated himſelf on the 
throne a little after eleven, He was ſur- 
rounded by the Princes of the blood, the 
Dukes and Peers, and certain officers of the 
| houſehold; four heralds, with their king at 
arms, ſtood in the middle of the hall ; and 
the Miniſters were ſeated around a table 
immediately before the throne, But one . 
chair was vacant: M. Necker was Rill in 
attendance on his ſick relation. | Some think 
that he ſacrificed: public duty a little too 
much to private feeling on this occaſion 3 
others accuſe him of having abſented him- 
{elf from pique, becauſe the memorial and 
plan which be had drawn up was not literally 

ages 5 
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| adopted by the Council and a approved by 
the King. But, whatever was the cauſe, 
his abſence had an ill effect; it gave the 
public an impreſſion that he did not approve 
of the meaſures of the Court, and it ren- 
dered the Deputies ſaſpicious even of thoſe 
parts of the King's declaration which were 
the moſt agreeable to their own principles. : 
This jealouſy and diftruſt threw a gloom 
over the meeting, which was augmented by 
the accident of one of the King's ſecretaries 
| dying of an POE" in the middle of 'the 
n N 
The King having pronounced an intro- 
ductory diſcourſe, the Declaration or Plan of 
a new Conſtitution and Syſtem of Govern- 
ment was read, By this the proceedings 
of the National Aſſembly were annulled; 
the liberty of the preſs was recommended, 
but with ſuch reſtrictions as might n 6 
a tendency to render it of little utility. A 
flelire to ſecure perſonal freedom was ex⸗ i 
preſſed; 


2340 
80 but the Aſſembly were invited to 


reconcile the abolition of lettres de cachet, fo 
univerſally wiſhed for, with the ſafety of the 
government, the T power of repreſſing the 
firſt ſymptoms of ſeditionz and ſecuring the 


Honour of Private lemi. — 


* The laſt article may ſeem extraordinary to Britiſh | 
ſubjects, who will naturally think, that the honour of 
private families would have a greater chance of being 
injured tban protected by lettres de cachet. But, during 
' the ancient government, when any perſon of a noble 
ly was condemned by law to be. publiely executed, 
all their relations, whether they had any regard for the 
condemned perſon, or any belief of his innocence or 
not, uſed. their intereſt to prevent his execution be. 
cauſe, from. an old prejudice ſtronger in France than in 
any other country, a public execution was conſidered as 
diſhonouring the whole family, When the caſe, there- 
fore, was thought too atrocious to give hopes of obtain- 
ing a full pardon, the relations made intereſt for a lettre 
de cachet, to ſhut up the criminal for liſe. This is 
probably what is alluded to in the King s declaration, 
by the expreſſion of ſecuring the honour of private fa- 
milies. Yet no maxim was more admired or oftener 


quoted ” 
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On the other hand, the King Was by this 
when bound, from eſtabliſhing any new tax 
without the conſent of the repreſentatives 
of the nation, f No privilege or diſtinction 
of orders was to prevent the equal pay» 
ment of taxes. The Corvee, ſo oppreſſive 


on the peaſantry, was to be entirely aboliſh- 
ed. The diſtinction of orders was to be 
preſerved ; but the Deputies - were to aſ- 
ſemble and debate in common, and the 
public repreſentation was to be ſacred from 
the encroachments of the Crown. Many 
other falutary plans of reform 1 


43 


quoted by the F renek, than the ; fine expreſſion of one 


of their own poets, 
Le crime fait la honte, et non Pas Pechafſund, 


7 This prejudice was removed by the Conſtitution, 
which was accepted by the King on the 14th of Sep- 
tember 1791; and moſt fortunate it is for private 
families that this precaution was thought of, otherwiſe 
there are very few private families in France who 
| would not at preſent be ends red as diſhonoured. 
mended; 
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mended ; the whole manifeſting ah! a diſ. 
poſition to meet the wiſhes of the people as 
merited a return of gratitude, and formed 
a foundation upon which a happy and per- 
manent ſtructure of free R might 
have been built. | 15 
Of all the articles ! in \ the King's declara- 
tion, perhaps the moſt unpopular and offen- 
| five was that prohibiting any perſon except 
the Deputics themſelves from being preſent 
at their deliberations, whether they were 
held in common or in the chambers of the 
: reſpective orders; yet none could be more 
neceſſary for the maintenance of order, de- 
cency, the freedom of . and for the | 
public weal, 

That all the conceſſions which the King 
ſeemed willing to make to the wiſhes of the 
nation were not received by the Deputies of 
the Tiers-Etat with ſatisfaction, ſeems to 
have been owing, it, To their having been 
delayed until the ou of the Clergy had 

3 united 
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united with them, which i it was firmly he- | 
lieved would be ſoon followed by that of a 
great part of the Nobles. .2d, To ſome of | 
them having been delivered i in terms too dic- 
tatorial, it was ſaid that thoſe who wiſhed well 
to the cauſe of freedom would not adopt the 
language of deſpotiſm ; the, maxim, uaviter 
in modo ei ortiter i in re, wes never more ne- 
ceſſary and never leſs obſerved than on this 
occaſion. 34d, To M. Necker's having reject- 
ed the advances made to him by Mirabeau; 
for, had the latter been on a good underſtand- 
ing and co- operated with the former, there 
can be little doubt but their conj oint influence 
would have prevailed on the Tiers to have 
been ſatisfied with the plan as it was, or with 

afew alterations. 4th, The abſence of M. 
N ecker from the ceremony of the royal 
ſeſſion, which convinced the people and the 

Deputies that he did not approve of the 
plan of government, and rendered them 
diſtruſtful of the intentions of the Court. 


5th, The il humour into which the Depu- 
ties 


. To 
ties of the Third Order were thrown, by 
the ſudden ſhutting up of their hall, and 
by the marks of neglect or contempt which 2 
were ſhewn to them on various occaſions ; 
between that period and the royal ſeſſions. | 
6th, The numerous military detachments 
that patrolled through the ſtreets of Ver- 
ſailles, and around the hall of the Aſſembly, 
on the day of that ſeſſion. At a time when 
ſo many incidents concurred to fill the minds 


? 
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of the people with prejudice againſt the No- 
bleſſe, diflidence of the Courr, and an enthu- 
ſiaſlic veneration for the Deputies of the 
Third Order; when tlie Deputies themſelves 
had caught freſh enthuſiaſm from that of 
the people, and freſh courage from a view 
of the ſupport they had; nothing could be 
worſe judged than the oſtentatious proceſ· 
ſion of the Court from the palace to the 

hall, the embroidered heralds and numerous 
guards, as bkewiſe che unuſual diſplay of | 


Pampous carriages and gaudy liveries of the | 
Nobleſſe; 


5 „ 
Nobleſſe; ; while the Deputies of the Den 
Etat, who in fact had the power of the 
ſtate in their hands, were huddled together 
under the ſhade of an old houſe, until thoſe 
vho were thought worthy of attention being 


commodiouſly ſeated, they at laſt were al- 


lowed to enter and ſtand like a mob at the 


bottom of the hall. Pompous ceremonies 
and proceſſions, when the minds of the ſpec- 
tators are averſe to the occaſion of them and 
alienated from the performers, inſtead of 
veneration excite diſguſt or contempt. It 
is performing high maſs with Romiſh ſplen- 
dour before a . of ' preſbyte- 


rians. | 

| Aﬀeer the declaration was read, no mark 
of approbation or diſcontent, except that of 
profound ſilence, was given. The King 
then roſe, and addrefling the Aſſembly once 


more ſaid, Vous venez, Meſſieurs, d' en- 
tendre le r&ſultat de mes diſpoſitions, et de 
mes vues; elles ſont conformes au vif deſir 
e due 


/ 
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que Jai Fi operer le bien 3 et 6 par 
une fatalits loin de ma penſee vous m 'aban- 
donniez dans une ſi belle entrepriſe, ſeul, j je 
ferai le bien de mes peuples, Sc. S . 
Reflechiſſez, Meſſieurs, qu' aucun de vos 
projets ne peut avoir force de loi ſans mon 
approbation ſpeciale; Ainſi je ſuis le garant | 
nature! de vos droits reſpectifs, et tous les 
Ordres de Etat peuvent ſe repoſer ſur mon | 
. equitable impartialité. Toute defiance de 
votre part ſeroĩt une grande inj juflice. Ceſt 
moi juſqu'a preſent qui fais tout pour le 
bonheur de mes peuples ; et il eſt rare, peut- 
etre, que runique ambition d' un ſouverain 
ſoit d'obtenir de ſes ſujets qu' ils s 'entendent 
enfin pour accepter ſes bienfaits.”. | 
* You have heard, gentlemen, the reſult of my inten- 
tions or views; they are conformable to the lively deſire 
I have for the public good; and if you, by ſome fatality | 
far Tom my thoughts, ſhould abandon me in ſo praiſe- 

worthy an enterpriſe—1 alone will accompliſh. the hap- 


parts of my ſubjeCts, dec. 
Recollect, 


„ LT 
He concluded by ordering them to ſepas 


rate. direcly, and to aſſemble the following 
day, each. in the chamber appropriated to 
the order to which he belonged. _ 5 
If it were not known, that no part of the | 
ſpeeches pronounced by the King on this 
occaſion, nor. of the declaration read i in his 
name, were of his compoſition, the ſelf-ſuf- - 
ficiency and loftineſs of- this ſpeech are ſo 
contrary t to the natural diffidence of his cha- | 
rater, that i it would be quite apparent that | 
this at leaſt could not be his. It i is certainly 5 


Recolledh, bade that none of your projects 
can have tle force of law without my particular, ap- 
prohation. Thus I am the natural guarantee of your re- 
ſpectiye rights, and all the orders of the State may rely 
upon my juſtice and impartiality—all diffidence on your 
| part would be doing me great injuſtice? it is I who 
| have hitherto done all for the good of my people ; and 
it is perhaps a little ſingular, that che fole ambition of a 
| Sovereign ſhould be to prevail on his ſubjects to agrees 
with each other, that they may receive his favours 9... 
the greater advantage, 
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. not unuſual for Miniſters to regal 

vereigns, in whofe ſervice they are, wth 
decalional t treats of panegytie; but they ge- 
od he contrive to haye e hem prot otvtinced | 


FO» 3 


himſelf; ae the Miniſters of } ewis „ XVI. 
were blameable for having deviat d from the 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom i in the prefent inftance ; 5 
but they were ill more blameable for Place 
ing their maſter i in the awkward fituation of 
giving commands, without having fecured 
the means of enforcing e OR 
As ſoon as the King had pronounced this 
5 order, he retired, and was fol · 
lowed by the Nobility and the majority of 
the Clergy. The Deputies « of the Commons 
remained. They ſeemed indignant, f but not 
intimidated. As a hint to chem to with- 7 
draw, workmen were ſent into the hall to 
remove the throne and the benches near it. 
More reſpecrful than thoſe who ſent them, 


the workmen ſuſpended their labour, on 


pereeiving 


_ ces au Roi; and then, addreſſing the 


ſauriez etre ſon organe aupres- des Etats Ge- 
neraux, vous qui n avez ici ni Place, ni voix, 
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 perroiving that the Deputies did not retire. 
MWben their perſeverance: was known at 
che Court, M. de Brszé, an officer, was ſent 


to remind tim of the King's orders. To 


onition M. Bailly, che Preſident, 
reflied!-that the National Aſſembly received 
orders from no perſom An interval of - 
filence followed, during which it was doubt- 
ful whether all the, Deputies approved he 
Prefjdent's,anfwer'or not. Mirabeau ſeiz- 
ing the critical moment exclaimed,” Nous 
avons entendu les intentions qu on a ſugge- 


1 
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of the court, continued, “ et vous gui. ne 


ni droit de parler, vous n tes pas fait pour 


nous rappeller ſon diſcours  allez dire à ceux 

qui vous envoient que nous ſommes ici par a 
1 wolonté du Peuple, et qu'on ne nous en arra- | 
—_— Per la ratte. des Nou: 


The 


Pp ves, we hs head what the King has won prevailed 
KA - | on 


Mitebexu 1 was, that the Deputies,” by ag 


c 


neral acclamation, announce their aſſent to 
what he had pronounced. The Preſident 


then addreſſing himſelf to M. de Breze ſaid, 
The Aſſembly decreed yeſterday, that they 


would continue their meeting after the royal | 
ſeſſion ; I can make no alteration 1 in this de- 


eree. “ Shall I carry that anſwer to the 
King® faid M. de Brené- e Su, 
joined the Preſident. 1 . 


When De Brézé was withdrawn, Mirabean : 
n propoſed, that the perſons of the Deputies 


| ſhould be declared invidlable, and that 
whoever ſhould make any attempt againſt 


their liberty ſhould be deemed n, to 


on to expreſs. But you, whe cannot be een in this 


aſſembly 3 you, who have here neither ſeat nor vote, nor | 


any right whatever, are not the proper perſon to remind 
us of his diſcourſe. Go and tell thoſe who ſent you, 
that we are here aſſembled by the will of the Freneh 


people, and nothing will make us retire but the bayonet 


the 
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The immediate effect of this: ſpeech” ol 5 


\ 


\bb 5 e d an e the 
tendency of which was to encourage them 
to adhere to their purpoſe of re-eſtabliſhing 
the nation in its rights, and forming a free 
conſtitution, which no power on earth, he 
faid, had a right to do for them; and he 
uſed an e: preſſion, Which was admired. at 
che time, and has been often quoted ſince: 
8 Do you not feel, gentle men, that vou are 
today What you were yeſterday: 2? He 
finiſhed his ſpeech by moving, that their | 
of Aſſemblies ſhould be public. No authority, 
he added, ſhould. prevail on them to exclude _ 
the People from hearing their debates. This 
alſo was agreed os and the "Aves ſoon ; 
after broke u. 
When M. le Marquis de Brize made his 
: report to the Council of the manner in 
which the King s orders had been obeyed, | 
they : ſeemed i in a greater dilemma and muck 
| | Ks. 


1 
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more alirmed than the Aﬀſembly had bees 
when they heard them delivered. 4 fold 

As there were four thouſand guardyundes 
WG Soy the cl of che toyal ſeſſiog 
feven or eight regiments in che peighbqure 
hood of Verſailles, the paſſive, timidity gf 
the Council, may ſeem, extmordinary.... The 
following ö circumſtances; are; {aid to have 
made a ſtrong impreon, and to hays gan” 
tributed. to an n alteration id aten 
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7 Thoſe _ fo 1ggeſted theſe peremptory orders 5 Biven 
by the King on the preſent occaſion, ſeem do have added 


on the ſame principle with Bays i in the Duke of Buck- 
ingham's Rehearſal—whio, to make are of the ſhcceß 
of bis piece, ſaid, that he would appear on the ſtage in 
| moutning, attended by an executioner, and rouodly tel | 
the ahdienoe, that if they did not immediately ot 
his play, he would order the executioner to cut o off his 
bead before their faces; on which, adds he, they will all 
applaud. But on its being luggelted, that poſſ bly the 
audience might not applaud, Bays had thought of nv 
ſubterfuge, 'by 0 he might wald the other alier- 


pative, 2 or 3 «444 Da 


5 


Ce) 
At che ceremony in the tennis-court on the 
2oth, ſeveral of the guards had appeared 
greatly affected; wand it was believed, that 
none but the foreign troops would have 
obeyed i any violence had been ordered to 
be uſed to the Deputies... £ When, th the King 
returned from ti Aſſembiy to che pplace. on 
the a0, although-the ſtreets were crowded 1 
with people, they maintained a ſullen ſilence. 
No ſign of applauſe, nat ſo much as A ſingle 

Nivs le: Ræi] was heardrman event without 
2 precedent in che annals ol the Freneh mo- 

narchyz far the French populace hitherto | 
had bequ as much accuſtomed Ito warnt 8 
their King, whatever his character was, as 
often as he appeared i in public, as thas ancient 
Egyptiang yere to worthip Whatever thy 
Prieſts preſented to them whethen 1 in th 


form, of a crocodile or. elf {106 1029 
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Great Popularity of 2 M. Nec — EASY 
in Paris Pars of the Order of Nobles join 
* the National  Aﬀembly"—Refletfions n "that 
| Buont—Populace' :demand to be: admitted, 
e to the King's" Order D. Anthtion 
0 the King on that Subje- a The? "King de- 
fes the Nobles | and Clers * 70 uniteavith the 
Tiers. Ela. Debures on that Sagi 
"$209: ſuperior Orders join the: Natianal Af 
— 94D eee _ 
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REAT ad of the Deput! e a 
the breaking up of the Aft mbh) 
went e to M. Necker hötel; but he, 
on the pretext of being indiſpoſed, ſaw very 
few of them. It was ſoon after rumoured, 
that the oh was diſpleaſed with the Mini- 
6.0 | ſter, 


3 ( 2499 ) . 

; fer” becauſe ke had not attended the. re ' 
ſeſſion, and that he was to be difmiſſed from. 
che Adminiſtration.” In the evening, how- 
ever, he went to watt; on his Majeſty. This 
Was 10 f ſooner known, and it was known 
immediately, than the courts of the palace 
were crowded with the populace, who — 

time to tüte exclaimed, Vive M. Necker f 
Pot 3 ! but as cry of Five Ea 


7 £5: „N 8+: F adily ; 
was heard. 
After Els c. conference with the Kite as M. 


Necker keturned to his own houſe, the OY 


: tude furrounding him infiſted on his giving 
his promiſe! not to reſigt ign his fituarion. This 
they obtained without much difficulty. The 
aſſurance was heard with tranſport ; ; thoſe 
neareſt" him held him up in their arms to 
gratify their fellow citizens with a a ſight of 
this favourite Miniſter, and then actually 
carried * in ü 1 manner to 
his hotel. la "RP | 

The Nobles, and the minority of the 

Clergy - 


; N 


Alerey who had. not 5 wich. the For A 
| Etat, met the day. after the rc yal ſeon,i n 
their reſpeQiye chambers, as. che King fad 
enjoined z but the other Deputies, f ſtill re- 
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taining the name g of the National  Afſembly, 
met. in the old 5 ball, ang Fübereted Wa 
complete legilltive body, Nothing gan be be a E: 
ſtronger proof. how much all the King? s, in- | 
J juncti ions were aicregarded, tian that on this 
firſt meeting, although he had ordered ta 
none but Deputies ſhould bogdmitiedy hea 
their debates, a great number of f firangers | 
were preſent. ; The entries at the door 
aſked of each perſon, that, rd Hime 
ſelf; if he as, a, Deputy 3 hut if by his 
Heſitatiqn there was rcaſon to ſyſpect that be 
was not, the {entry whiſpered. $0. him, Soy 
345, and jmmediately: defired hin. to enter. 
{While the diſputes, concerning the union 
of the orders exiſted. at Verkloithe ms ds . 


of the Pariſians were in continual | 


Week Vene ura Er times 
3 1517 | h | a-day 
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one ventured. to Anker an EXPTEL non con | 
to the -prevailing, opinic , he v8 e expoſed, 
to the capricious inſults of che mulzitude.:. AE 
1 bey obliged one perſon to make what 8 
they called .amende honorable, by aſking pars | 
don on his Faves: and kiſſing the ground; 
others they puniſhed with the rod and one 
unfortunate excleſiaſtic they treated ſo rude- 
ly. by. ſhovibg; him from one fide to the 
other of the-eircle which ſurrounded him, 
that. he e long confined to his bed; 
culty. eſcaped with his life 
from be conſequences of tl is wirre, 
ſport, + 4 10a 1 871 n 
One wretch, . 2 | diabolical ran: 
cour againſt M. d'Eſpremenil, ſeized, the 
moment when a bulletin uſt. brought from 
Verſailles was read to a group in one of the 
N ne accuſing him as an apoſtate 
9851 % W © 
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from the caſe of the people, and made a 
moſt violent harangue againſt that gentle- 
man, which he concluded by a propoſal, 
that, as his perſon was not immediately i in 


their power, they ſhauld turn his wife and 
children into the ſtreet, and burn His houſe. 
A perſon of preſenee of mind ea 
who heard this ſhocking-propoſal, an 

afraid that ſome of the moſt furious might 
adopt it, exclaimed, that it would” be ho 


puniſhment to the teal criminal, becauſe the 


| houſe! and furniture belonged to the land- 


lord, | his wife to the public; and d that as for 


the children, they perhaps belonged 10 ſome 
of the beſt patriots in the company.“ Kew 39. 
This ſarcaſm againſt M. / d'Efpremenil was 
believed neither by the ſpeaker nor the audi- 
etice ; but as it put them i in a humour it incon- 


ſiſtent with the horrid propoſal, whi 
tainſy was the intention of the ſpeaker, i it 


* be conſidered as a very happy jeſt. 


Beſides the moveable groups which were 
Tonſtantly 


- 


N 
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conftanthy, forming and diſſolving in the 


Palais Royal, a band of young men formed 


themſelyes i into. a ſociety, erected a ſeaffoll ; 
ſheltered from rain, in a form of a. kind of 
hall, and, in imitation. of the Aſfembiy at 0 


Verſailles, choſe a Preſident and Secretaries, | 


and debated on political queſtions. Here 
the moſt incendiary motions were made, 
and the moſt extravagant and ridiculous | 
| accuſations againſt the Miniſters and perſons 
of diſtinction of boch ſexes belonging to 
. the Court. | Thoſe accuſations for being 
| ridiculous were not the leſs dangerous ; as 
they expoſed the obj ets of them to the i in- 
ſults and fury of the mob. At the conelu- 
fon of each debate, there was a decree or 


ſentence, expreſſive of che opinion of the 


ſociety, immediately drawn up and announ- 
ed to the multitude. | After a long debate 
reſpeQing M. d'Eſpremenil, who, from 
88 being eſteemed as a patriot, was no- 
 deteſted as a courtier, the ſentence of this 


/ 


ſociety 
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ſociety was; that his name ſhould: bo eraſed 
from the Hit" of Counſellors of tie Plrtis- 
ment, and 0 e declared a reaitorts oy 
country. | $ Ot £31 Þ STEP) 

* I/Abbe: wle by the ſame label 
was to be placed on a pillory on the Pont- 
neuf, there to remain men the ee. of 
ths States-General. e 

A third ſentence was, chat alt Natel of 
the name of Polignac ſhould be tranſported | 

to the pooreſt part of the province of Au- 

vergne, that it- might be fertilized by their 
riches. This was directed againſt Madame 
de Polignac, the Queen's - favourite; who was 
ſuppoſed to have entiched herſelf and r many 
of her relations at the” expence « of f the n na- 
tional treaſure, 

"What was burleſque or Likkourbinh * in 
*thife mock decrees made them a ſource 'of 
'mirth, till their conſequences became not 
"only ſerious but horrible. Perhaps it is 
chatat eriltie of the French more than of 


e any 


. gaiety with thofs ur atrocity, A every 
idea belonging to the latter ought to exctude 
all tendency to the former. Inſtattes of 
tis unnatural mikture are not uafrequenf 
in the writings of Voltaire; and many 
mocking proofs of it occur hs the” courſe of 
dhe French Revolution n 
To quiet the minds of the Parlfiats, aud 
prevent diforder, M. Necker wrote'a letrer 
to M. de Croſne, heutenant of police, giving . 
; affurance that the King had no intention | 
of di loving the States-General. | Indeed 
it was now apparent, both at Verkailles and 
at Paris, that they would be diffolved in nb 
| other way t chan by being all united with | 
the Tiers-Etat, under the common name 'of 
the National Aſſembly. This was kubwn 
to be the wiſh of the Duke of Orleans, ad 
em imagined, i in him, to proceed from 
childiſh and ungenerous motives ; but thete 


were members of the body of Nobles, wits, 
notwith- 


— 


chemſelves enjoyed, beheld. wh. ai 
| ſenſibility the ſufferings of the large mat 
of their countrymen, under. the manifold 
abuſes of the ancient government. \ Their 
| object was che reformation of abuſes,and 
acquiſition of freedom, by the eſtabliſhment 
of a government, in which the monarch as 


well as the people would be gainers ; beeauſe : 


| the power of doing wrong, and of becom- | 
ing eorrupt and unhappy, would be. limited 


on his part, and the neceſſity. of crouching | 


under oppreſſion and inſult would be re- 


moved on theirs; becauſe he would acquire | 
ſubjects whoſe. love. would do him honour, | 
inſtead of ſlaves whoſe applauſe was a proof 
of nothing but their own debaſement. But 


that portion of the Nobles who thought in | 
this manner, alſo thought, that their object 


was not to be attained without abandoning ; 


on the preſent emergency the claſs to which 


| ay belonged, which * {aw attached to 
' the 
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the old) Aya . Joining NA Tiers: 
A Sa of this country, FIR with 

a moſt comprehenſive natural underſtand- 


ing poſſeſſes | a great ſtore. of uſeful and 


ornamental literature not like. thoſe who 


all-in land or on mortgage, which cannot 
always be turned to immediate uſe, but like 


one who has the value of a large eſtate all 


in ſterling gold at his command, on every 
private or public occaſion this gentleman 
obſerves, that © turbulent, diſcontented men 
of quality, in proportion as they are puffed 


up with perſonal pride and arrogance, gene- 


rally deſpiſe their own order: one of the 
firſt ſymptoms they diſcover of a ſelfiſh and 
miſchievous ambition, is a profligate diſre- 
others. To be attached to the ſubdiviſion, 
to love the little platoon we belong to in 


„ ſociety, 
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ſociety, is the fir principle (the germ as it 
were) of public affections; it is the firſt link 
in the ſeries by which we proceed towards 
a loveto our country and to mankind. The 
intereſts of that portion of ſocial arrange · 

ment are a truſt in the hands of all thoſe 
who compole it; and as none but bad men 
would juſtify it in abuſe, none but traitors 
would barter it _ for their own n perſonal 
AO” 


Theſe obſervations are in ſome ets 


T juſt as they are ingenious. Unqueſtionably 
an attachment to the little platoon to which 
a man accidentally belongs, is a ſtep towards 
general benevolence beyond mere ſelliſh- 


q neſs; but it is a ſtep which many people 
take without advancing farther. In de- 
fending the privileges and claims of the par- 
ticular claſs to which a man belon gs, he may 

only think of his own intereſt; and there are 
inſtances of men who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves 


ied 


ves 
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themiſclves by that kind of zeal, without 


any good will to one individual of the pro- 


feſſion or claſs to which they belonged, 


It is an indiſputable truth, that none. but 


traitors would barter away, for, their own 
particular intereſt; any of the general privi- 
| leges of that claſs of ſociety to which they 


belong; but it is equally true, that the man 


who is willing to join in a general ſacrifice 


of privileges or claims which have been long 


attached to the claſs or profeſſion to which 
he belongs, but which he thinks unjuſt in 


themſelves, and contrary to the good of ſo⸗ 
ciety in general, acts a nobler part than the 


man who at all events ſupports and defends 


them. And, upon the whole, I am apt to 
think that more evil has accrued to man- 
kind from their unjuſt partiality to the divi- 
fon or particular claſs to which they be- 
long, than from their facrificing i its intereſt 
from any reaſon whatever. 

Has not the fellow. feeling, which exiſts 
8 2 through 
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theough. al he branches of law. and phylic, 
been long felt and complained of as the 
ſource of many abuſes by which the public 
ſuffers ? Has not the eſprit de corps which 


reigns among the Clergy afforded Protection 
to much impoſture, and produced much 
partiality to ſome and much perſecution of 
others, particularly in Roman Catholic 
countries, where the power of the Clergy 
is greater, and where there are fewer and 
leſs affectionate bonds of relation between 
them and the laity? ? 
On the 24th of June it was propoſed 
8 the Aſſembly of the Nobles, that they 
ſhould unite with the Commons; and 
the propriety of this meaſure was ably 


maintained by ſome members, equally diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their talents and integrity; 
and on the 25th forty- ſeven Nobles, at the 
head of whom was the Duke of Orleans, 
actually went and incorporated themſelves 


with the National Aſſembly. Having men- 
tioned 


( 261 3 -: 
tioned the leader, it is neceſſary, in Juſtice 


to this band of Nobility, to add. that the 
Duke of Rachefoucault, the Counts Lally 


Tolendal, Clermont-Tonnerre, | and other 
men of unblemiſhed character, were alſo of 
the number. | ; 
They were 3 through the kreets 
with the applauding acclamations of the 
people, and received with joy by the Na- 
tional Aſſembly; - but the crowd which had 
accompanied them to the hall of the Aſſem- 
bly inſiſted on entering and being witneſſes 
to the happy union of the orders. When 
the requeſt of the multitude was announ- 


ced, it produced a demur, becauſe of the 
King's expreſs order that the people ſhould 


not be preſent at their debates ; for although 
the ſentries allowed thoſe to enter, who, 


from the decency of their appearance, might 
paſs for Deputies, they ſtill kept out the 
mere mob. A debate therefore enſued on 
this # queſtion, Whether they ſhould attend 
S 3 „ 


— 
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to the King's s command, or to the requili 
tion of the mob. The reader will per- 
haps be ſurpriſed, that any debate ſhould 
ariſe on ſuch a ſubje& ; but he cannot be 
more ſurpriſed than M. Barnave ſeems to 
have been. He began his ſpeech in theſe 
words: © II eſt etrange et ſurprenant que 
Ion voullle defendre à la Nation Pentree de 
la ſalle nationale“ !“ Although he continued 
to ſpeak with great energy, there was rea- 
ſon to fear, from the noiſe at the door, that 
the people would not truſt their cauſe to 
the ſtrength of his arguments, but were on 
the point of uſing more forcible means; on 

which M. Bailly, the Archbiſhop of Vienne, 

and the Count Clermont-Tonnerre, went 
to aſſure them that the Aſſembly would ſend 
a deputation of their members to the King, 
to requeſt a free entrance far them into the 


| . It is ſtrange and ſurpriſing, that the Nation ſhould Dj 


be refuſed admittance into the National Afembly ! 
. 5 C I " 


?z 
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hall, and that in all probability the doors 
would be thrown open on the following 
day. This ſatisfied the people; and the 
deputation was immediately appointed, and 
econſiſted of ſix Eccleſiaſtics, ſix Nobles, and 
twelve of the Third Order. This was put- 
ting the King to the diſagreeable aſternative 
of either inereaſing the diſcontent of the 
people, or recalling the order he had given. 
It was not difficult to foreſee the conſe- 
quence. 55 5 
The majority of che N obles, however, 
and the minority of the Clergy who had 
not united with the Tiers-Etat, continued 
to meet in their reſpective halls. The only 
queſtion they had to diſcuſs was, Whether 
they ſhould join their brethren, or continue 
to form chambers apart? In the chamber 
of the Nobles it was decided, that they 
ſhould at all events remain ſeparate; in 
that of the Clergy. the ſame meaſure was 
8 84 a carried, 


de 
carried, but in a leſs determined muther -- 
ſome principal members ſeceded on the 26th, 
In the mean time the King was in the 
moſt cruel perplexity ; frequent Councils 
were held, and nothing was decided. In a 
private converſation which he had witk the 
Duke of Luxembourg, it is aid, that the 
King firſt expreſſed a defire for the union 
of the orders. The Duke repreſented, that 
this ſtep would be more injurious to the 
Crown than to the Nobles; that, by uniting. 
in one Aſſembly with the Third Order, he 
Nobleſſe, from their rank, the reſpe& due 
to their families, and their wealth, would 
retain a conſiderable ſhare of importance in 
the State; but that the Crown had every | 
| thing to dread from the union, and there 
fore that his faithful Nobles were deter- 
mined to reſiſt to the laſt, and die in defence 
of the monarchy. The King, who had a 
diſlike to violent meaſures, and fickened at 
6 


r 
che idea of bloodſhed, anſwered, Je *Y 
veux pas qu'il periſſe un ſeul homme 1 
ma querelle. 

It would be 4 curious, though painful, | 


ſubhject of calculation, to endeavour to af- 


certain how many of the human race, who: 
have been cut off ſince that period, would 
be now alive, had all the Sovereign Princes 
— Europe been of the ſame way of think- 
8 ing in this point with the unfortunate Lewis 
XVI. All the conqueſts which the moſt | 
ſucceſsful of them have made, and all the 
laurels which their Generals have obtained, | 
will hardly be thought a compenſation for 
ſo many hundred thouſand lives as by the 
loweſt computation have been loſt by the 
war, in the interval between June 1789 and 
this preſent December 1794. „ 
On the 27th the King ſent a letter to the 
Duke of Luxembourg, who was Preſident of 
| the order of Nobles, then afſembled in their 
- (on particular hall. The letter was of the 
| | ſame 
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fame import with what his Majeſty had ex- 
preſſed the preceding night, and requeſted 
that the Nobles ſhould, without any farther 
delay, ynite with the two other orders i in 

their common ball, that they might accom- 
Pl iſh the paternal checks he had in view. . 

The King's letter having been read, the 
queſtion was ſtated, Whether they ſhould 
unite, in conformity to the King's deſire, or 
not? The majority ſeemed to be for the 
affirmative j but a conſiderable number were 
of the FOR opinion. It was aſſerted, 
: chat! it was their duty to endeavour to ſave 
the King in ſpite of himſelf. Some pro- 

poſed, that they ſhould bind themſelves by 
a ſolemn oath never to yield up their privi- 
lege as Nobles, by uniting with the Tiers» 
Etat in a common Aſſembly. 

The Viſcount de Mirabeau, whoſe poli- 
cal opinions were the reverſe of his brother' 8, 
had not patience to wait for the deciſion of 


the Aſſembly on this motion, but inſtantly Y 


ſwore 


l 
fwore that, for his own part, he would not 
leave the chamber until they had come to 
a reſolution never to diſgrace themſelves by 
an union with the Third Order. Notwith- 
ſtanding this particular oath on the part of 
the Viſcount, the motion for the general one 
was rejected; on which it was evident, 


that the junction would be carried; and 


therefore ſeveral proteſts, very ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed, were taken by thoſe who oppoſed 
it. In the midſt of this conteſt, a letter was 
delivered to the Preſident. It was from the 
Count d' Artois, aſſuring the Duke that 
longer reſiſtance would put the King's life. 
in danger*. 7 

Wen this was communicated to the Ac. 
fembly, M. de Cazales, a courageous friend 


* The Count d' Artois had long been unpopular; 
and, in ſome people's opinion, if an inſurrection had 
happened, the Count? $ life would have been in _ 


danger than the TR 8. 
of 
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of Monarchy, who imagined he. ſaw its ruin 
in the union of the orders, ſaid,” If either 
the King or the Monarehy muſt periſh, our 
firft duty is to fave the Monarchy; and, if 
che King is in danger, let us go and form a 
rampart with our bodies for his defence. 
The Duke of Luxembourg, however, ob- 
ſerved, that there was not time to deliberate 
longer; it was now their duty to unite, and 
afterwards. endeavour to ſave boch. It was 
then agreed, that they ſhould go directly and 
unite themſelves with the National Aſſembly; 
and, that the Viſcount de Mirabeau might 
not be under the neceflity of remaining in the 
chamber all the remainder of his life, the 
Preſident told him that he releaſed him 
from his oath which of courſe quieted the 
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alarmed conſcience of the Viſcount. 
The Cardinal de Rochefoucault received 
a letter from the King at the ſame time and 
to the ſame purpoſe with that ſent to the 
Duke of Luxembourg, When the Cardinal 
PF hs 
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had communicated, its contents-to.the-mino» 
rity of the Clergy who. remained in the hall 
of their order, they agreed without a debate 
to obey the. will of the. ns; 5 . 
At about four in the afternoon it yas tit 
derſtood in the National Aſſembly, that the 
two privileged orders were eomiog to join 
them. If the Nobleſſe and Clergy had diſ- 
played an imprudent and invidious magni- 
ficence at the firſt aſſembling of the States- 
General, they avoided that error in the:cere- 


5 mony of uniting with the Third Order. 


However applauded the union was by the 
Nation at large, it was performed by the 

Nobles without oſtentation, and by the 
Clergy with Chriſtian humility. They 
choſe a time when very few members were 
in the hall; the Preſident himſelf was ab- 
ſent ; he was immediately ſent for, and ar- 
rived in time to receive the Clergy and 
Nobles. They entered at the {ame time at 
(we 


. „ 
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two different doors, the Clergy at the right, 
and the Nobles at the left, and walked to 
their places in two parallel lines. The Car. 
dinal de Rochefoucault as Preſident 'of the 


Clergy, addreſſing M. Bailly, faid, © We 


are conducted hither by our love and reſpect 


for the King, by our regard for our coun- 
try, and our zeal for the public weal.” 


The Duke of Luxembourg, on the part 
of the Nobility, faid, Gentlemen, the 
order of Nobles have this day deereed to 


meet at this national hall, that they may 


give to the King a proof of their reſpect, 
and to the Nation a proof * their yu 


otiſm.“ 
M. Bailly, the Preſident of the Aſſembly, | 


declared that he could not find words to ex- 
preſs the joy he felt on this happy union of 


all the branches of the national famil y; that 
by the junction of the Clergy and Nobility 
with the Third ones” the proſperity of 

their 


( 277 
their common country was ſecured, and 
that day would be for ever celebrated as. 
feſtival in France. . 
As ſoon as it was known that the union 
of the orders had taken place at the deſire of 
the King, the inhabitants of Verſailles, tranſ- 
ported with joy, ran in crowds to the pa- 
ace. The guards, alarmed at their num- 
i ber and the violence of their emotion, were 
preparing to reſiſt their entrance, when 
hearing the cry of Vive le Roi! the gates 
were thrown open, and che extenſive courts | 
of the caſtle were immediately filled with a 
- multitude of people of both ſexes and all 
conditions, who begged to be gratified with 
a ſight of the King. The Monarch ſoon 
appeared at the balcony with the Queen at 
his fide: both were received with applauſe, 
and nothing was heard but een of 
gratitude and admiration. 
As M. Necker had been abſent from the 


* ſeſſion, and had been often with the 
King 


5 * 


. bi 
King and a cloſe attendant on the Council 
atthe time when the reſolution was: taken, 
on the part of the King, to propoſe the 
union of the orders, the merit of this was 
imputed to him. As often as he appeared 
in the ſtreets of Verſailles, he. was ſur- 
rounded by applauding crowds, who ex- 
acted of him to renew the aſſurance that be 
had no intention to reſign; which when he 
gave them, the cry of Vive le Roi! was joined 
to that of Yive M. Necker ! which Sep had 
been exclaiming from the beginning. | 

' Couriers were continually paſſing and re- | 
paſſing between Paris and Verſailles, while 
the union was in agitation; and, notwith- 
ſtanding that it was pretty generally ex- 
pected, yet the news of its having actually 
taken place produced as great demonſtrations 
of joy among the Pariſians, as if they had 
been afraid it could not happen. The moſt 
flattering ideas of national peace and proſpe- 


rity were n by all ranks of people. 
Mirabeau 


2 


X . 
Mirabeau ſeems to ee entertained the 
ſame hopes of n coalition. The follow- 
ing are his wor 6 1 Wil ſera glorieux 


Pl 
7 # 


pour la France et nes nous, que cette 


grande revolution ne colite 3 A ee 1 
ni des forfaits ni des crimes! | Les plus 
petits Etats n ont ſouvent acheté une ombre 


de liberts, quau prix du ſang le plus pre= 
cieux. Une nation, trop fiere de ſa conſti- 


tution et des vices de la notre, a ſouffert 


plus d'un ſiecle des convulſions et des guerres 
civiles, avant que d'affermir ſes loix. 
L' Amerique meme, dont le ; genie tutelaire 
des mondes ſemble rẽcompenſer aujourd'= 
hui Paffranchiſſement qui eſt notre ouvrage, 
n'a joui de ce bien ineſtimable qu apres des 


revers ſanglans et des combats longs et 


douteux. Et nous, Meſſieurs, nous verrons 


h meme revolution s operer par le ſeul con- 


cours des lumieres et des intentions patrio- 
tiques! Nos combats ſont de ſimples difs 


cufſions, nos ennemis ſont des prejuges par- 
| | -T Es donnables, 


2 "Up, 


n 
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donnables, nos victoires ne ſeront point cru- 
elles, nos triomphes ſeront benis par ceux 
qui ſeront ſubjugues les derniers. 5 | 

_ « L'hiftoire n'a trop ſouvent racontẽ les 
actions que de bites feroces, parmi leſ. 
quelles on diſtingue de loin en loin- des he- 
ros. Il nous eſt permis d eſperer que Nous 
commencons Ihiſtoire des hommes, celle de 
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freres, qui nes pour ſe rendre mutuellement | 
heureux, ſont d'accord preſque dans leurs 
diſſentimens, puiſque leur objet eſt le meme, 
et que leurs moyens ſeuls different®,” 
8 55 i The 


* How honourable will it be for ras and for us, | 
that this great revolution ſhould be accompliſhed with- | 
out offences and without crimes! Some of the moſt | 
inconſiderable States have not been able to obtain the 
ſhadow of liberty, but at the expence of the moſt precious 


blood. One nation, too proud of her own conſtitution 
and of the faults of ours, underwent a whole age of civil g 
wars and convulſions before ſhe had her laws confirm- , 

n 


ed. America herſelf, the confirmation of whole liberty 
was our work, which the „benden genius of the world 


0 . * 


21 | 7 ' ſeems 


le 


„„ 
The records of the world do not afford 
a more ſtriking example of the vanity of 
human ſchemes, and the ſhortſightedneſs of 
thoſe who are celebrated for the moſt pene- 
trating judgment, than the rapidity. with 
which conſequences, directly contrary to 
what were expected, followed each other 


ſeems this day to recompenſe, did not enjoy that ineſti- 
mable bleſſing until after many ſevere ſtruggles and 
many deſperate and bloody battles. And we, gentlemen, 
have the happineſs to ſee a revolution of the ſame nature 
brought about by the union of enlightened minds with 
patriotic intentions. Our battles are mere diſcuſſions; | 
our enemies are pardonable prejudices z our victories, | 
ſo far from being cruel, will be bleſſed by the conquered 
themſelves. e . 

Hiſtory too often, records a which are worthy | 
only of the moſt, ferocious brutes, among whom, at 
long intervals, ,we can ſometimes diſtinguiſh heroes. 
There is now reaſon to hope, that we have begun the 
hiſtory of men, of brothers, who, born for mutual happi- 
neſs, agree even when they vary, ſince their object 


is the lame, and their means N are different. 


- "a from 
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from this period —A Nobleſſe degraded and 
driven into exile—a Clergy maſſacred— 
ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Deputies = 


the Tiers-Etat brought to the ſcaffold by the 


influence of men, whoſe names were un- 
known to the public when the States-Gene- 
ral were aſſembled.” Mirabeau himſelf did 
not live long enough to be a witneſs or a 
victim of the cruelleſt of theſe ſcenes of 
anarchy and bloodſhed, and to prove whe- 
ther, as is the opinion of. ſome, his extraor- 
dinary talents could have at once ſecured 
liberty and preſerved the monarchy : but 
Bailly, the firſt Preſident of the National 
Aſſembly, was afterwards put to death, 
when a tribunal of aſſaſſins became the in- 
ſtruments of a thouſand murders, and when, 
inſtead of liberty and equality, a deſpotiſm 
was eſtabliſhed, which rendered the whole 8 
inhabitants of France equally ſlaves. | 
That the hopes of ſo many millions of 
men have been ſo miſerably blaſted; that 
1 they 


ff 


at 
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| they have miſſed. the fair e pectation of 
founding a government upon the ſolid baſis 
of rational freedom, inſtead of rearing a a 


caſtle in the air on the ideal pillars of im- 
practicable equality, will be regretted by 
every friend of liberty and of humanity. 


While France is at war with Great Britain, 


it is the duty, and will be the endeavour, of 

every good Britiſh ſubject, to do all in his 
power to defeat her ſchemes, and aſſiſt his 
country againſt her; but how wretchedly 
narrowed muſt that man's mind be, by 


national or political prejudices, who Joins 


in the deſpicable cant, that France is the 


natural enemy of Great Britain! Can the 


two moſt enlightened nations of the world, 
who cultivate philoſophy, all the ſciences, 
every liberal art, with more ſucceſs than 


- any other, be naturally enemies? To judge 


of the French nation from a few monſters, 


who have been engendered in the courſe of 
this revolution; and, from the crimes which 
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they have committed, to conclude that the 
people are naturally cruel and blood-thirſty, 
is reaſoning as profoundly as thoſe. who 
about a century and a half ago, When 
n was under the yoke. of an hypo- 
critical ufurper and a-fanatical army, con- 
cluded that the Engliſh were all a ſet of 


hypocrites or fanatics. In ſpite, of tem- 
porary confuſions, the national characteriſ- 


tie of both countries remains the ſame. That 
of France has always been vivacity s in- 
genuity, her inhabitants being diflinguiſh- 
ed in every art to which they applied. In 
times of tranquillity they excelled moſt . 


nations in the arts of peace; and ſince they 


have been driven to confine themſelves to 
the art of war, it does not appear that they 
are inferior to the moſt warlike of their : 
neighbours. I cannot help conſidering them, 


therefore, in point of ingenuity, and in 


every thing which requires the powers of 
underſtanding or _ as; the ſecond na- 
tion 


be 3 
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VE tion in the CY My decided opinion 
is, that they are the ſecond ; but I ſhould 


rather hope, that the other nations of 
Europe wW ould rank them only as the third; ” 


and this I do on the principle of the ancient 


Roman, who ſaid, that what convinced him 


that the Romans were the firſt nation in 


the world was, that all other nations allow- 


ed them to be the ſecond. 


When the delightful climate as 
ing productions of the fine and fertile coun- 
try of France are taken alſo into conſidera- 
tion, and, above all, when we recollect the 


natural temper of the inhabitants, ſo open to 


all the ſources of cheerfulneſs and ſo ſhut 


againſt thoſe of melancholy, which made 
them enjoy proſperity more and feel mis- 


fortune leſs than any other people ; that en- 

_ viable gaiety which taught them to baniſh | 
ennui, relax the {tiff features of formality, 

_ enliven gloom, and render joy more joyful ; 


| when we reflect on theſe circumſtances, and 
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on the unexampled calamities into which ſo 


many millions of human creatures, ſo formed, 


are involved; we muſt acknowledge that the 


ſum total of human happineſs deſtroyed is 
greater, than would have happened from 


the ſame calamities falling on the ſame num- 


ber of any other people in the known world. 
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| CHAPTER | XI. 
Means uſed to prejudice the People againſt the 
 Nobles —Imprudent, Conduct of the Count 
Artois —Eleven Soldiers of | the. French 
Foot Guards appeal to- the People—are 
taken. out of Priſon and protefted —Treaſon- 
able Expreſſions —Troops ap approach Paris 
and . Verſailles —Diſecurſe of Mirabeau— 
An Addreſs from the Aſſembly to the King 
As Anſwer—Secret Councils —General 
Alarm—Feaft in the Elyſian Fields —Dif- 
mien of N. Necker —Tumults at Paris,,, 


8 the refuſal of the. privileged orders 
4 to. unite with the Tiers- Etat had 
been made uſe of as the pretext for the cla- 
mour and diſcontent to which the populace 


, had been incited, it was naturally to be ex- 
. that, this ſource of diſcontent being 
removed 


(282) 
removed at the deſire of the King, tranquil- 
"__ and confidence. would be ane 
at Paris and all over France ſeented to indi- 
eate this; but thoſe appearances were of 
mort duration. Some Deputies were Rill 
convinced, that the Court meant the diſſo- 
lution of the Aſſembly, and waited only till 
a ſufficient number of troops were drawn 
together near the capital to render the mea- 
fure ſafe. Thefe men were at great pains 
to fpread this opinion, and to remind the 
public that the King had not deſired the two 
orders to unite until he thought himſelf i in 
perſonal danger by their remaining any 
longer ſeparated ; and that they had agreed 
to it at laſt not in compliance with the 
wiſhes or for the good of the people, but 
merely in obedience to the King, whoſe 
mandates they were ever ready to obey 

without any regard to the public benefit. 
To give this — the moſt rapid and 
extenſive 


( 283 ) 


extenſive circulation, they uſed a means 


which in France far exceeds the power of 
pamphlets or new!) papers—namely, convey- 
ing it in a kind of witticiſm or play upon 
words. It was ſaid, that the Nobles and 
Clergy were ſo fond of deliberating par 


ordre, that they could not be united to the 
Commons otherwiſe than par ordre; and it 
was added, that the two privileged orders 


could not be prevailed on to deliberate par 


ite, until they found themſelves i in danger 
of being forced to deliberate /ans tfte, Theſe 


jokes will not be thought . marvellouſly 
bright; they were repeated, however, by 


nine out of ten who heard them, and had 


the effect which their authors intended. 
The political theatres erected in the gar- 
den of the Palais Royal above mentioned 


continued their factious debates in the hear- 


ing of the populace; and many individuals 


were on thoſe occaſions repreſented as the 
determined ex enemies of the people, particu- 


larly 


0 284 ) | | 
larly M. Berthier, Intendant de Paris, M. 
Foulos, Conſeiller d'Etat, the Count d'Ar- | 
toĩs, the Prince of Conde, the Duke of Bour- 
bon, and many others. The impreſſion 
againſt them, which was thus given to the 
populace, proved fatal in a ſhort time to the 
two former, and contributed no doubt to 
the flight of the latter, which has been ſince 
thought to have had ſuch ruinous conſe- 

quences to the whole French Nobleſſe. 
The Duke of Orleans was ſuppoſed, 
with great probability, to encourage theſe 
debates, and all the, factious proceedings in 
this garden, which. provoked the Count 
d' Artois to a meaſure, than which "nothing | 
could have been more ill timed, 
It had long been the cuſtom, as a mark 
of reſpe& to the Orleans family, for a de- 
tachment of Swiſs to mount guard at the 
Palais Royal. The Count d' Artois was 
Colonel of the Swiſs guards. In a moment 
of indignation at the Duke of Orleans, he 
5 | | gave 


( 285 ) 
gave orders that the guard. ſhould be dis- | 


continued, the iminediate effect of which 
was, rendering himſelf more odious to the 
people, and the Duke more reſpected ; and 
what puts this inconſiderate meaſure i in a 
ridiculous - point of view, the Count found 

it neceſſary to reſtore the guard a few * 


after i it had been removed. 80 
The heat and animoſity againſt the Court, 


which was continually kept alive in the cen- 
tre of faction at the Palais Royal, diffuſed 

its influence over the whole circumference 
of Paris, and produced frequent diſorders, 
The King's foot guards themſelves, by their 
conſtant intercourſe with the inhabitants of : 
Paris and Verſailles, | were infected with 
3 the ſpirit of the times, and had ſhewn on 
ſome occaſions a mutinous diſpoſition, and 
on others had even joined! in certain diſor- 
derly ſcenes in the ſtreets and ſquares ; ſo 
that a government, with che pureſt inten- 


tions, might have thought! it expedient at this 
5 | time, 
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. time; when, independent of other cauſes of 


tumult, there was a ſcarcity of proviſions, 
to order a conſiderable reinforcement” of 
troops towards the capital, with no other 
view than the maintenance of tranquillity 


| and the protection of the inhabitants. But 


this conſideration did not prevent the arri- 
val of troops to the neighbourhood of 
Paris being imputed to ſome ſcheme of 
overawin 8 the capital and diſſolving the 


Aſſembly; ; and this was not the ſuſpicion 
of the factious only, but alſo of many well- 


meaning citizens of Paris. On account of 


the diſorderly conduct of the French guards, 


they had been ordered to remain in their bar- 
racks; in contempt of which many of them 
had publicly appeared in the Palais Royal, 


and had been entertained by the people there 


with wine and other refreſhments. For this 


and other acts of diſobedience, eleven were 


confined in the priſon of the Abbaye until a 
court martial ſhould be ſummoned for their 
| trial. 


4 287 ) 
On the evening of the zoth Tens, 
a "bo was thrown into the Cafe de Foy, 
the moſt frequented in the Palais Royal. 
It was an appeal from the priſoners to the 
patriots-in that coffee-houſe from the eruelty | 
and injuſtice of their officers. The letter 
was read, not only to the company within 
but to the groups without the coffee-houſe. 
The ſoldiers repreſented themſelves © as the 
victims of their patriotiſm; that their real 
crime was, their having refuſed to fire on 
the people during a late tumult ; and that 
they were to be tranſpotted that very night 
to the infamous priſon of the Bicetre, if 
they were not protected by their fellow- citi-⸗ 
zens. © Shall we allow thoſe brave ſoldiers 
to be puniſhed, becauſe they would not 
ſhed the blood of the people?” cried an ra- 
tor mounted on a chair. Let us go im- 
mediately to the Abbaye, and ſet them at 
liberty.” The cry d J Abbaye! 2 1 Abbaye! 
was inſtantly heard on all ſides; and with- 
>» | out 
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out | farther proof of the 66 aged! by 
the priſoners, // about two hundred men 
ruſhed out of the ſquare of the Palais Royal. 
The band augmented on the way, and con- 
ſſted of ſeveral thouſands by the time they 
reached the priſon. They immediately 
broke open the gates; and as they were re- 
turning with the priſoners, a troop of dra- 
goons and another of huſſars galloped up 
to them with ſabres drawn. The people 
ſeized the reins of the horſes, and aſked _ 
if they meant to ſlaughter their friends. 
# Thoſe on horſeback directly ſheathed their 
ſwards, pulled off their helmets in proof of 
amity, and joined the crowd in the ery of 
Vive la Nation! The priſoners were then 
carried in triumph from the Abbaye, which 
is in the ſuburbs of St. Germain, to the Pa- 
lais Royal on the other ſide of the Seine, 
5 where they were received with acclamations 
of joy, treated with wine and provifzons 
from the coffee-houſes, and guarded during 
N the 
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the abt ” a: great number of armed citi- 


'zens; who offered themſelves for this ſer- 


vice, on its being ſuggeſted that the priſon- 
ers might:be ſeized in the. night by the or- 
der of their commanding lar. i: is 

It was next determined to ſend a 4 
tion to. the National Aſſembly in favour of 
the priſoners. Twenty of the moſt active ; 


of thoſe: who: had effected their deliverance 


were choſen; and ſet out directly for Ver- 
ſailles. On their arrival they went to the 
houſe of M. Bailly, and delivered to him 


A, lettet in the name of the public, requeſt- 
ing the protection of the National Aſſem- 


bly for the ſoldiers, whom they denomi- 


. nated the victims of their patriotiſm, M. 


Bailly, having read this letter, ſaid that he 
did not think the Aſſembly could receive 
this deputation, which, although they pre- 
tended to have been ſent by the public, had 


in truth no public character. This affair, 
however, produced a long debate, in which 


* - 
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it was ob ſerved, that the Nobleſſe in 
general were for the maintenanee- of dif : 
cipline ; the Clergy, without expreſſing any 
indignation at the conduct of the priſo- 
ners, abſtained nevertheleſs' from any re- | 
commendation in their favour; white the 
Deputies of the Tiers entirely favoured 
| them, and were for recommending them to 
the King's goodneſs. The debate termi- 
nated in a reſolution, that che Preſident 
| thould inform the deputation from Paris, 
that the Aſſembly would in an addreſs to 
the King beg of him to employ, for the 
eſtabliſhment of public ns the in- 
fallible means ef clemency.” 
The deputation was ſent 3 Ie 
was compoſed of Deputies from all the three 
orders. The Archbiſhop of Paris being of 
the number, delivered the addreſs to the 
King, whoſe anſwer imported that he ap- 
proved of what the Aſſembly had done, and 
— he would within a ſhort time let the 
States- 


# 4 
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States _ ktow his final determlnattoii, 
As aber bad any doubt what his final 
nation would be, the anſwer would 
haves! given general ſatisfaction, had his 
Majeſty not uſed the term Siates- General, 
which fiſpleafed ſome © members. This 
term was ſuppreſſed, however, in. the ac- 
count nen of the eee 1 the 
Nach | 
In the mean time the love: ſoldiers | 
were lodged and feaſted in the Hotel de 
Geneve contiguous to the Palais- Royal, i 
which, with other houſes near it, was illu- 
minated during the night; and in the day 
the priſoners were under the neceſſity of 
remaining eonſtantly at the — 15 
fight of the populace. N25 
The final anſwer of hs King RISES 
that the liberty of the ſoldiers would be the 
immediate confequence of the re-eftabliſh= 
ment of public order. Nobody could be 
deceived by theſe formalities : it was evident 
U 2 | £ chat . 
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that the King's authority was held as 

nothing, and that he had it not in his 
power either to puniſh the ſoldiers, or thoſe 
who had forced the priſon and ſet them at 


liberty. On receiving this anſwer, however, 


.thofe who had the ſoldiers under their pro- 
tection were inſtructed to conduct them to 
the Abbaye as priſoners; which they did, 
under the full perſuaſion that they were to 


be ſet at liberty by an order from the King. 


H this article was not expreſsly ſtipulated, 
it is evident that it was fully underſtood. 
For this reaſon the praiſes of the King s cle- 
mency, which were oſtentatioufly. p poured 


forth in the Aſſembly, on this occaſion, were 
conſidered as ironical and ioſulting;, and 


perhaps haſtened the raſh. meaſures which 
were ſoon after amn 5, 


Every intemperate and zan 1 


| ſion uttered by the Deputies in the Aſſem- 


bly, and many which fell from them in pri- 
vate converſation, were carefully repeated 
5 1 . to 


ö | 


7 
to Senne by thoſe who wiſhed to prompt | 
him to ſome more vigorous meaſures than 
any he had hitherto adopted. 
2M one of the reports of this nature car- 
| ried to Court was likely to make more im- 
preſſion than what was reported of Mira- 
beau—namely, that on a certain occaſion, 
while he declared himſelf a friend to mo- 
narchy, he had added, that © it was of little 
importance whether. they had Lewis XVI. 
or Lewis XVII. on the throne.” There is 
the more reaſon to believe that Mirabeau 
might have allowed this or ſome expreſſion 
to the ſame tendency to have eſcaped from 
him, as he had often declared that it was a 
fortunate circumſtance for Great Britain, 
that ſhe had deviated from the direct here- 
ditary ſucceſſion in the act of ſettlement of 
the crown; and whether this obſervation E: 


| was made in conſequence of a plan in fa- 
vour of the Duke of Orleans, or, which is 


much more e probable, was merely the effect 
Us - of 
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| any formed deſign, the mention of fuch a 


Au 
of a ſpeculuive opinion vnconnected with 


thing, with the comments which would 
probably be made by thoſe who repeated it, 
was likely to ſtrike terror on the mind not 
only of the King, but of his brothers and 
other Princes of the Blood who e m 


5 Duke of Orleans - 


The ſtrong n MO by thoſe res 
ports might contribute greatly to induce the 
King to adopt a more vigorous and de- 


eided plan of conduct than by: has hitherto a 


done. | | | 
To what extent this was meant to 1 : 


carried cannot be known. That was pro- 
. bably never fired upon * the . * 


* There is no ſulolent reaſon to 3 PRE Mira» 
beau ever had formed a conſpiracy for placing t the Duke 
of Orleans on the throne : all the length he ever went 
was for having him created Lieutenant General of the 
kingdom; and even that he ſoon abandoned, from the 


contempt he had _ the character of che Duke. 


ſelves, 
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Genin: and would- have depended on 
future incidents ; but it was evident, from 
the great numbers of troops which by re- 
peated orders had been drawn nearer and 
nearer the capital, from the manner they 
were poſted, and from the character of the 
Marſhal Broglio under whoſe command 
they were put, that ſome very important 
object was in view. It is not ſurpriſing, 
therefore, that the popular Deputies were 
under apprehenſions both for the exiſtence 
of the CG and for their.c | aun . 
. © The 8 was CEL augmenting; and 
the danger loudly announced by Mirabeau, 
in a ſpeech which he pronounced in the 
Aſſembly on the 8th of July, from which 
what follows is an extract: © Deja un 
grand nombre de troupes nous environ- 
noient, il en eſt arrive d avantage, il en ar- 
rive chaque jour; elles aceourent de toutes 
n Trente-cinq mille hommes ſont deja 
. U 4 | repartis 


* 
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repartis entre Paris et Verſailles; On 

attend vingt mille. Des trains chartillerie 
les ſuivent; des points ſont deſignes ' pour 
des batteries; on s aſſure de toutes les com- 


munications ; on intercepte tous les paſſages; 
nos chemins, nos ponts, nos promenades, 
ſont changes en poſtes militaires. Des Evene- 5 
mens publics, des faits caches, des ordres ſe- 
crets, des contre-ordres precipites, les pre- 
paratifs de la guerre, en un mot, frappent 
tous les yeux et eng: nen 
tous les cœurs. e 
on De quel eil ce a aſſailli ee 
de calamites, verra- t il cette foule de ſoldats 
_ oififs venir lui diſputer les reſtes de fa ſub- 
fiſtance? Le contraſte .de_l'abondance des 
uns (du pain aux yeux de celui qui a faim 
eſt Labondance), le contraſte de Yabondance 
des uns et de Vindigence- des autres, de la 
ſecurite du ſoldat, a qui la manne tombe 
ſans qu'il ait Jamais beſoin de penſer au len- 
demain, et des angoiſſes du Peuple, qui n' 'ob- 
tient 


LE BY 
tent rien qu au prix des travaux penibles 
et des fueurs douloureuſes; ce contraſte 
eſt fait pour prove le eh dans les 


** 


cœurs 


We were already ſurrounded by a great number | 
of troops; more were ordered 3 more arrive every day; 


they hurry from all quarters. Thirty-five. thouſand are 


poſted between Paris and Verſailles ; a reinforcement of 
twenty thouſand i is expected ; artillery follow, and the 
proper places for erecting batteries are fixed upon; all 
_ paſſes are ſeized; our highways, our bridges, and our 
public *walks, - are changed into military poſts, The 
events which are publiſhed, thoſe which are endeayour- 
ed to be concealed, ſecret orders, ſudden counter orders ; 
in a word, all thoſe warlike preparations Arike l 
eye and fill every heart with indignation. 

How will a people, aflailed with ſo many calamities, 
bear that a crowd of idle foldiers ſhould come and 
| diſpute with them the remnant of their proviſions ? | 
The contraft between the luxury—(for bread is a 
| luxury in the eſtimation of thoſe who are hungry)—the 
contraſt between the luxury enjoyed by one and the 
indigence of the other; the eaſe of the ſoldiers, to whom 
manua falls without their needing to think of to-mor- 


ew): 
| This was one of the 2 
ſpeeches that Mirabeau ever pronounced, 
and made an irreſiſtible impreſſion on the 
Aſſembly. He concluded by an obſerva- 
tion which merits deep attention. «6 Enfin, 
ont-ils prẽ vu, les conſeillers de ces meſures, 
ont- ils prevu les ſuites quelles entrainent 
pour la ſecurits meme du trdne? Ont-ils 
etudié dans Phiftoire- de tous les peuples | 
comment les révolutions ont commenct, 
comment elles ſe ſont operces? Qat-ils ob- 
ſerve par quel enchlinement funeſte de cir- 
eonſtances, les eſpriu les plus ſages ſont jette 
hors de toutes les limites de la moderation, 
et par quelle impulfion terrible, un peuple 
enĩvrẽ ſe precipite vers des exces dont la 
premizre idee ent fait fremir® ?” | | 


row; and the painful efforts of the people, who obtain 
nothing but by hard labour and the ſweat of . ir bib, 
is ſufficient to make men deſperate, 

Have the counſellors of theſe meaſures foreſces 
er eſtimated what their conſequences may be to the 
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The 6 was an addreſd from = 
the Aſſembly to the King, that he would 
order the troops which alarmed the citizens, 
and conſtrained the debates of the. Aﬀemns 

_ bly, to withdraw from the neighbourhood | 
of Paris and Verſailles. The addreſs was | 
drawn, up by Mirabeau. What follows, is 
a ſhort ſpecimen; © Prets à reſiſter à tous 
les commandemens arbitraires de ceux qui 
abuſent de votre nom, parce qu'ils ſont enne» 
mis des loix ; notre fidelits meme nous or- 


donne cette rẽſiſtance; et nous nous hono- 


rerons toujours demeriter les reproches * 


notre fermetẽ nous attire. 
& Sire, nous vous en conjurons au nom 
de la patrie, au nom de votre bonheur, et 


Crown itſelf? Have they ſtudied in the hiſtory of na- 
| tions, how revolutions have begun, and how they ope⸗ 
rate? Have they obſerved, by what mournful concate- 
nation of cireumſtances, men of the greateſt prudence are 
ſometimes led beyond the bounds of moderation, and 
with what a terrible Impulſe an intoxicated populace 
are hurried into exceſſes, or which an would 
have ſhocked them? ?? -_ 
e 


de votre gl oire; 3 renvoyez vos ſoldats aux 
poſtes dom vos conſeillers les ont tirés; 
renvoyez cette artillerie, deſtinèe à couvrir 
vos frontieres; renvoyez ſurtout les troupes c 
Etrangeres, ces allies de la nation, que nous 

- payons pour defendre et non pour troubler 
nos foyers. Votre Majeſté n'en a pas be. 
ſoin: eh pourquoi un Monarque, adore de. | 
vingt-cinq millions de Frangois, feroit-il 
accourir à grands frais autour du trone . 
quelques milliers d'etrangers? Sire, au mi- 
lieu de vos enfans, ſoyez garde par leur 
amour. Les Deputes de la Nation ſont ap- 
; pell&s a conſacrer avec vous les droits emi- 
nens de la royaute, ſur la baſe immuable de 

la liberte du peuple ; mais lorſqu ils rem- 

pliſſent leur deyoir, lorſqu' ils cedent à leur 
raiſon, à leurs ſentimens, les expoſeriez-vous 

au ſoupgon de n avoir cede ” a la crainte x 


&c.* 31338 
| 3 


2 e to refit _ 3 1 of thoſe | 


who abuſe your name, becauſe they are the enemieg 
hs | "of 


* — ; 
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1 was: known that an- addreſs. of this 
nature was to be moved, and ſeveral mem- 
N were e to pole FJ? but the : 


of bebe our 12 to your Majeſty exacts this refiſfance, | 
and we will always glory in defervin ing the W 
| which our firmneſs draws upon us. 6 AN IT 
We conjure you; Sire, in the name of our native 
country, in the name of your own happineſs and glory, 
ſend your ſoldiers to the poſts from which your comm” 
kllors have drawn chem; ſend back that artillery 
was deſtined to defend the frontiers; above A 04 
the foreign trap, thofe allies of the nation' hom we | 
pay that they may defend, not overawe, the inhabitants. 
Your Majeſty has no need of ſuch auxiliaries... Why 
ſhould a Monarch, adored by five-and-twenty millions : 
of F renchmen, ſurround his throne at a great. ener | 
with ſome thouſand firangers ? ? 
Ars i in the midſt of your children, your beſt guard is 
their affection. The Deputies of the Nation are called 
to conſecrate with you the eminent rights of royalty, 
on the immoveable baſis. of public liberty; but while 
they are fulfilling this duty, while they are obeying the 
dictates of reaſon and of affection, would you expoſe 
them to the ſuſpicion that they were determined by fear 


yy ? &c. 
impreſſion 
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| Impreſſion which Mirabean's fpoech made 


was fo ſtrong, chat it was evident that all op- 


poſition would be vain; they alſo dreaded left 


their, oppoſition ſhould be imputed to fear, 
It was obſerved by the Abbe Sieyes, that 

It was a maxim in the province of Britanny, 

that no troops ſhould be allowed to come 


nearer than ten leagues to the place in which 


: the States-General were aſſembled; and it 
was propoſed by another Deputy to impeach 
the adviſers of this mancœuvre, of ordering 
the troops fo near to the Aſſembly, that the 
execration of their cotemporaries, added 
he, might antieipate that of poſterity. But, 
in the midſt of all this warmth, M. Biauzat 
obſerved, that it would be but decent to ex- 


punge one article from the addreſs propoſed 


58 by Mirabeau, namely, that of eſtabliſhing a 


guard of citizens, becauſe it was too much 
to arm the people at the very time when they 
addreſſed the King to diſarm himſelf, This 
was thought reaſonable, and M. Biauzat' 8 

— i” motion 
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motion was adopted: The addreſs was or- 
dered to be read a i fecond. time, becauſe the 5 


©» 4 Froſt IT 


11 


frequent and Toud burts of applaufe pre- | 
vented it from being diſtnetly and conneft- - 
edly heard at the firſt reading / A deputa- 
tion of 2. 24 members, fix — the two firſt 
orders, and twelve from the third, were ap- 
pointed to carry it to the King. Among 
the latter + was Mirabeau himſelf, with one 
who bas | become moſt notorious — | 
| whi * Tom the circumſtance of being choſen 
| for this deputation, it is probable, * was- in 
ſome degree diſtinguithed, even at this period, 
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namely Maximilien Roberſpierre. 33 
The addreſs being carried by the deputa- 
tion to >the palace was read by M. Clermont · 
Tonnerre to the King, who | in his anſwer 
declared, that the frequent diſorders in tha 
capital were the Tole reaſon for his having | 
called the troops around Paris, as it was an 
efectial pt of his tuty to watch over the | 


12 1 ; 


tra tranquillity. of that. ay, to rote the 
eitizens, and prevent new diſorders; that 


5 this meaſure, . ſo far from. putting any con- 


7 


I Araint on the, debates of the Aſſembiy, 


would free the members. from all. dread of 
1 tumults and diſorders. Nevertheleſs, if the 


1 preſence of the troops, f neceſſary i in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, gave umbrage, he 
ud was willing at the requeſt. of the Afembly 
o transfer the States- General to Ne Nen or 
Soiſſons; ; in which caſe he himſelf ſhould 
' repair to Compeign, that he might, maintain 
the requilite intercourſe. with the Aſſembly.” 
When the King's anſwer was, read to 
the Aﬀembly, it was applauded by . 
and did not ſeem difpleaſing to any. 

- de Crillon ſaid, that as his Majeſty | 10 


3 given, his word, chat he had no other view 


7 in ordering the troops to advance but the 
; Protection of his own perſon, and of. the 


Ja Hea Fe 


| capital, the Aſembly ought tO It ret sft 
' We 


Hi 
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We have done our duty to the nation, he 
added, in requiring freedom to the Aſſem- 
bly; we ought next to manifeſt our duty to 


the King, VF” ſhewing we have n 


in his royal word. 


This reaſoning of M. Crillon well not Th 


appear concluſive to all the world. None 
of the Deputies, however, ſeemed inclined 
to expreſs any want of confidence in the 


King's word until M. Mirabeau obſerved, 
that whatever reliance they might have on 


what the King had ſaid, they could have 
1 none on Miniſters, who were always ready 
to miſlead his good intentions; that the 

not attending ſufficiently to this diſtinction 


had often made the affectionate confidence 
which Frenchm en plaeed in their monarchs 
produce the effects of a vice rather than 


of a virtue, and had drawn the French na- 


tion, century after century, into much mi- 
ſery; but he hoped that their eyes would 


now be opened, unleſs they were reſolved 
* . to 


„„ 
to act for ever the part of children, and cons 
tinue always mutinous and always ſlaviſh. 
He proceeded to ſhew them that the King's 
anſwer was a complete refuſal of their re- 
queſt; that they had not petitioned to have 
the Aſſembly removed to any other place; 
but that the troops ſhould. be ordered to re- 
move from the neighbourhood of Paris and 
Verſailles; that if they were inclined to 
transfer their meetings elſewhere, Noyon or 
Soiſſons ought to be among the laſt places i in 
which they ſhould wiſh to aſſemble, becauſe 
there they would be ; between the troops 
which inveſted Paris, and thoſe which 
might be ſuddenly drawn from Flanders and 
| Alſace. | 

Although the Aſſembly were firuck with 
the force of Mirabeau's reaſoning, he did 
not prevail on them to renew the petition ; 
and their moderation i in this inſtance, which 
could only proceed from a ſentiment of 
reſpect to the King, makes the violent mea- 
I | ſures 


{ | 
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| ſures that were immediately We by the 
| Adminiſtration. appear. the more raſh and 
impolitic. „ „ 
Secret Councils were held within che n 
| palace. The principal officers of the troops 
attended the King's levee every morning: 
Couriers were obſerved continually paſſing 
from Verſailles to the different detachments 
poſted at St. Cloud and Seves, and not 
unfrequently in the middle of the night. 
The King's life guards were in conſtant 
activity; thoſe who were not on guard 
within the palace were patrolling around it 
on horſeback; all the Swifs guards were kept 
on duty near it; and cannon were placed 
facing the avenites. | 
\ Thoſe appearances were ſufficient of them 
ſelves to have rouſed expectation in all, and 
to have created terror in ſome who were in 


ſituations to obſerve them, Various re- 


Ports of myſterious import were alſo in cir- 
culation, and dark menacing expreſſions 
TEE 


(38) 
wore whiſpered as having fallen from FT 
ſons ſuppoſed” to be. in the ſecrets of the 
Cabinet. A ſtrong ſuſpicion exiſted among 
the Deputies, that ſome new plan was 
adopted; what it preciſely was they could 
not know, but they were pretty certain, 
chat whatever danger there might be muſt 
depend on the troops, and for. that reaſon 
the greateſt pains had been taken by the 
leaders of the popular party in the Aſſem- 
bly and their friends at Paris to gain them. 
They knew that they had already ſucceeded 
in a conſiderable degree with regard to the 
French foot guards; and they ſtrove, with 
their affiſtance and every other means in their 
power, to make the ſame impreſſion on the 
other regiments as they arrived. Parties of 
citizens of both ſexes were chofen to mix 
with the ſoldiers, and occafionally to treat 
them with wine. On the 10th of July, a 
| feene took place on the plain called the 
Elyſian Fields, adjacent to the gardens of 
| | the 
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_ the Tuileries, which, it is probable, ſtruck 
the Court ſo much as to accelerate the exe- 
cution of their plan. A conſiderable number 
ofcannoniers, of French guards, ofdragoons of 
different regiments, were invited to an enter- 
tainment prepared in theſe fields at the ex- 
pence of ſome citizens of Paris, and in the fight 
of an immenſe crowd of ſpectators. The ſol- 
diers were plentifully feafted, and a ſufficient 
quantity. of wine was ſerved to increaſe their 
gaiety, without rendering them diſorderly. 
At eight in the evening the ſerjeants and 
corporals came in ſearch of the ſoldiers; 
they were invited to partake i in the feaſt, 
and ro drink ſucceſs to the Tiers- Etat; 
which they did, and returned in high good 
humour to thei barracks; ſinging the praiſes 
of the citizens of Paris. 
The account of this ſcene St "Was 
carried to Verſailles ſeems nat only to have 
filled the King's new counſellors with alarm, 
: but alſo to have deprived them of common 


* 


X3 prudence. : 
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prudence. With no certainty of the obedi- 
ence of che troops, with even conſiderable 
reaſon to doubt it, and an abſolute certai nty 
of the ſeditious diſpoſition of the people, and 
of their enthuſiaſtic attachment to M. Necker, 
it was hardly to be conceived that the firſt 
ſtep the Council would take ſhould be the 
diſmiſſion of this favourite Miniſter. On the 
'Lith of July, ho wever, he received an order 
to leave the kingdom in twenty-four hours. 
Without acquainting any individual even of 
his own family with the order he had re- 
ceived, he ſet out the ſame evening ; and it 
was not publicly known at Verſailles till 
the- following day, when a new Adminiftra- 
tion was announced, at the head of which L 
were the Marſhal * and M. de 
Breteuil. 5 5 e 

Although nothing could have been 16h 
expected than the diſmiſſion of M. Necker 
at this particular time, yet nothing was | 
"more > probable than' the general alarm and 

it, . 5 indig- 


| (any 

| indignation which it produced. Paris was 

filled with conſternation; the ſhops and 

theatres were immediately ſhut; the people 8 
crowded the ſtreets and ſquares; to increaſe 


tte emotion and confuſion, the buſts of M. 


Necker and of the Duke of Orleans, who 
was reported to have alſo been ordered into 
exile, were paraded through the ſtreets co- 
rered with crape in mournful proceſſion. 
A party of dragoons were fooliſhly ordered 
to attack the attending multitude, and break 
the buſts. The Prince de Lambeſc was at 
the head of a body of cavalry on the Place 
of Lewis XV. Some ſtones were thrown ; 
the cavalry made a charge on the crowd, 
and the Prince was ſaid to have wounded 
with his ſabre an old man in the Tuileries. 
The affrighted populace ruſhed from the 
garden into the ſtreets, crying To arms ! the 
alarm bells were ſounded; the armourers 
hops were broken open; every one armed 
himſelf as he could; many of the French 
bag » ED N 


guards leſt their = to jein de people; ; 
the cavalry that had been aſſembled to 
overawe them durſt not appear dodies of 
armed men patrolled the ſtreets during the 
whole of this night of alarm, for the protec- 
tion of the citizens. Some ruffians, how- 
ever, under the ſame pretence committed 
acts of robbery and pillage; but not a twen- 
tieth part of the exceſſes took place that 
| might have been expected at a time of ſuch 
univerſal conſternatiou. 

On the following day it was pris, 
that a regular body of militia ſhould be im- 
mediately formed, at the beſt means of pre- 
venting a general pillage. This meaſure 
being approved, the execution was render- 
ed eaſy by Paris having been divided into 
diſtricts, on account of the late election of 
Deputies for the States-General. Thoſe 
electors aſſembled at their reſpegtive ſec- 
tions, claſſed the citizens, appointed com- 
e to each diviſion, moſt of them 
officers 


e 
officers retired from the ſervice, and a body 
of 48,80 men was formed that very day, 
which entirely relieved the inhabitants from 
the fear of pillage in the enſuing night, and 

greatly diminiſhed their apprehenſions from 
the regular troops which ſurrounded them®, 
A deputation from the committee aſſem- 
bled in the Hotel de Ville was ſent to the 
National Aſſembly at Verſailles, acquainting 
them with the meaſures they had taken for 
reſtoring the public tranquillity. The Aſ- 


* This circumſtance of the capital having been di- 
vided into diſtricts, and the electors in each aſcertained, 
had more influence on the revolution than is generally 
imagined ; for, when any danger was dreaded, the elec. 
tors were ordered to aſſemble at their reſpective diſtricts, 
who had all an intercourſe with each other; an army 
was inſtantly formed, and in ſome meaſure, according 
to their phraſe, organized. Whatever benefit may have 
ariſen from this on the preſent occaſion, it certainly bad | 
one baneful effect, namely, that of giving the depart- 
ment of Paris a- controul over all the other depart- 
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ſembly petitioned the King with more ear- — 
neſtneſs than ever to order the troops to be 
withdrawn, ſtating their preſence 28 the 
cauſe of all the inſurrections. 
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T is highly a ar the character 
of Lewis XVI. that he was inclined to 
the ſuppreſſion of many abuſes of the an- 
cient government, and ſincerely wiſhed the 
bappineſs 
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happineſs of his ſubjects, even at the « expence 
of a "diminution of his own. authority; 
but it was difficult to perſuade the nation, 
that ſuch were his wiſhes and intentions 
from the moment that it was believed -he 
had been prevailed on to employ milttary 
force. Thoſe who perſuaded him to have 
recourſe to ſuch an expedient ated not 
oaly contrary to juſtice and ' prudence, but 
alſo contrary to the nature and diſpoſition 
of the Prince they pretended to ſerve; for the 
moſt ignorant of them muſt have Enown, 
| that in the actual ſtate of France it was im- 
poſſible to controul the National Aſſembly, 
to diffolve them, and to re-eſtabliſh the 
ancient government by force, without ſo 
much bloodſhed as he would have thought 
infinitely too dear a purchaſe for the objects 
e be obtained. In prevailing on the too 
eaſy tempered Monarch. to adopt this mea- 
ſure, therefore, it is plain, that like the 
ae, 1 thoſe who. allect; to be in a 
peculiar 
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peculiar manner the friends of Kings, 


their own places and penſions, and offices 
which they ſaw in danger, were all. theß 
were anxious to preſerve, and for which 
they were willing to riſk all the horrors 
of war, and to facrifice the glory, happi- 
neſs, and even the life of the Prinee to 


whom _ en ſuch wonderful at- 
tachment. + Torque -f, 


Indeed it was evident, that MY pull 


opinion on the ſubject of government was 


ſo univerſally changed, and the minds of 
the people ſo heated with the idea of free- 


dom, that double the military fbrce that 


was ſufficient to maintain the ancient go- 


vernment could not re-eſtabliſh the ſame 


ſyſtem, nor ſuſtain it for any length of 


time in France, even if it could have been 
re-eſtabliſhed. It is not poſſible for a go- 


vernment to fubſiſt long in any country 
where knowledge is pretty generally diffuſ- 
ed, againſt the decided opinion and wiſhes 

; of 
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of a great majority of the inhabitatits ; ; aud 


2 great majority of ſuch inhabitants are 


ſeldom or never brought to be decidedly 

againſt their government unleſs it is oppreſ- 
five. For, although it occaſionally hap- 
pens that i ignorant men, and thoſe who are 
needy from idleneſs, may be induced by the 
ambitious and deſigning to make a clamour 


_ againſt oppreſſions which they never felt, 


and for rights which they do not value, it 
18 fortunate for the peace of ſociety; that 
unfounded clamours of this kind oftener end. 
in the diſgrace or deſtruction of thoſe who 
make them, than of the government againſt 
which they are made : but when grievances 
are felt by the moſt induſtrious, and acknow- 
ledged by a great majority of the moſt in- 
telligent to proceed from the vices of the 
government, that government cannot exiſt 
long in the preſent ſtate of ang? s minds all 
over Europe. | | | 


In Tue, indeed, a very inal miliary 
eſta 


l ele) 


eſtabliſhment in proportion to the popula- 


tion of the . is adequate to the pur- 
poſes of government, and to keep the people 


in ſlavery ; ; becauſe they have no idea of any 


other kind of government but a deſpotic one. 


They are taught to believe, and in general 8 
they do believe, that it is the will of Heaven 


that the deſcendants or ſucceſſors of Ma- 

homet ſhould reign with uncontrouled ſway 
over them; that it is their duty to ſubmit 
to his orders as to the decrees of Providence, 
however unaccountable or ſevere they may 


be; that reſiſtance would be impious and 


fruitleſs in both caſes, as in the one they 
would have the hoſt of Heaven againſt them, 
and in the other not only that, but alſo the 


Janiſſaries of the Sultan. 


The ſame opinion prevails, and of courſe 


the ſame deſpotiſm exiſts, all over Aſia and 


Africa. The time was, when the right di- 
vine of Kings to govern wrong, the abſurd 
and i impious doctrine, that the crown is 
held 


30 
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held by divine, hereditary, and indefeaſible 
right, was taught with ſucceſs in Europe. 


That doctrine was exploded: in England ; 


and the conſequence was the admirable con- 


Kitution eſtabliſhed in the year 1688, which 


every Briton has 'fo much Seaſon to bleſs 
and maintain. 12 9 
The immenſe armes which a | featouly of 
the neighbouring. powers renders nectſlary 
to be conſtantly kept up by ſome nations of 
Europe, are not the only eauſe of the arbi- 
trary nature of their , governments. The 
peaſants and a very large proportion of the 
other inhabitants of Ruſſia and a great part 
of Germany never knew freedom, have no 
ideas on government, and are rather pleaſed 


L with the ſupreme and unlimited power of 


their Sovereign, becauſe-it is from that alone 
they expect relief from the more intolerable 


_ oppreſſion of their immediate lords. But 


give the maſority of the - inhabit ants of 
 Ruſha and Germany the ſame opinions 
that 
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| that prevail, in Great Britain; and an anni- 
the Lords, with | 


hilation: of the oppreſſion 0 


32 


a, limitation ; of. the Sovereign's power, 
wan. follow in Tow: of the efforts, but 


34 
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Ignorance e ow 3 the 
chief and laſting ſupports of every deſpotic 


government. When i ignorance is removed 
from any country, impoſture and abuſes 


muſt fly alſo 3 and although ſtanding armies 


may continue to be the defenders, they will 
refuſe ro be the  ehſlayers of their country *, 


5: 119 ad 


However 


? 
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190 This 4s believed and dreaded 4 by many whoſe im- 


WW and wealth ariſe from the oppreffive privileges 8 


granted in the days of i ignorance, and by thoſe who fat- 
ten on abuſes and in the enjoyment of ſinecure offices. 


They wiſh every abuſe to remain facred and untouched, 
nnd fear nothing ſo much as the diffuſion of knowledge. 


They conſider the exerciſe of reaſon as a curſe to the 
lower elaſſes of ſociety, aſſert that ignorance is the 
er N that can befal them, and execrate phi- 

HD loſophy 
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8 However extraordinary it may appear, 
| | many circumſtances evince, that, at the time 
when M. Necker was diſmiffed, the Court 
of Vetfailles had no idea of the very critical 
ſtate in which things were. Tlie might of 
. - the 12th, which had ſpread ſuch general ter- 
ror at Paris, was ſpent by the courtiers at 
Verfailles in dancing and revelry. Th h 
King's: anforer to o this ew Sddrely from the 
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ve and r as [the diſturbers of the peace 

of mankind. In ſupport, ef; theſe aflergions, they quote 

thecrimes, of thoſe mopſters, of wickedneſs who have 

| diſgraced the French Revolution and the cauſe of Free- 
dom. The queſtion ſimply is, Whether it be expedient T 

or not that rational creatures ſhould improve and exer- 
eie their: reaſon? If that is; anſwered in the affirma- 
tive, it ĩs to no purpoſe to ſay that ſome men, uſe their 
reaſoning power s tos ill purpoſes: by the ſame train of 
reaſoning they might endeavour to prove, that, lamps 
contrived to obtain light and diflipate darkneſs, are per- 
nicious to ſociety, becauſe nn murderers 

make 3 dark lanterns. ele 
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„ 
National Aſſembly ſufficiently ſhewed the 
ſmall impreſſion it had made. It imported; 
„that he was the proper judge how to 
employ his troops, and where to place them; 
that, although ſome cities could maintain 
tranquillity within their walls by their own 


# * * 


municipal force, the immenſe population of 
Paris rendered it impracticable there.“ . 
The Aſſembly were at no pains to con- 
ceal their:ill humour at this anſwer. They 
decreed, that M. Necker, and the other Mi- 
niſters who had been diſmiſſed, retained the 
eſteem and confidence. of the Aſſembly ; 
that they conſidered the new Miniſters as 
reſponſible for the diſaſters that might at- 
tend the preſent meaſures, particularly that 
of adviſing the King not to ſend the troops 
away from Paris and Verſailles, which the 
Aſſembly perſiſted in requeſting; finally, 
they put the public debt under the ſafe- 
guard of the national honour, and ordered 
theſe reſolutions to be preſented to the King 
. 


— 
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by tlic Preſident, and with their former „ 
erees to be printed, for the information of 
the public. The Aſſembly continued fit- 
ting all the night. £4 A apa pt, 
The accounts of the King” 8 3 and 
the ſubſequent decrees and conduct of the 
Aſſembly, arrived at Paris on the morning 
of the 13th, when the inhabitants had juſt 
learned, that the regiments encamped in the 


Elyſian Fields had moved from thence, 
without the motive of their removal or the 

place to which they had gone being known. 
The moſt diſmal- apprehenſions of an im- 
pending attack were conceived ; rage and 
indignation augmented; the committee of 
electors in tlie Hotel de Ville redoubled 
their zeal for enrolling men and forming 
new batallions; what muſkets could be 
found were diſtributed among thoſe who 
had been firſt regimented; all the workmen 
were employed in making. pikes and ſuch 
arms as could be ſooneſt formed, and were 


* 
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moſt ſuitab'e to andiſciplined_ ö troops; the 
: ſtreets 1 in ſome parts were unpaved i in expec- 


tation of Fl bombardment ; ; the women car- 


ried quantities of ſtones to the upper ſtories, 


with the deſign of throwing them on the 


enemy as they marched through the ſtreet 
beneath; and the cries of vigilance andalarm 


reſounded at intervals all the night i in every 


quarter of the town, which was partially 
and dimly illuminated, ſo as to render the 


general gloom more ſtriking. a 
The ſteadineſs and addreſs ſhewn in 92 


| ſuddenly forming i into ſome degree of regu- 


larity and ſubordination ſo large a body of 


men, in a capital ſo licentious as Paris, and 


this by no eſtabliſhed authority, but entirely 


by a committee choſen by the electors, 


forms a ſtrong contraſt with the negligence 
and want of foreſight of the Cabinet at 
Verſailles, After the bold meaſures of diſ- 

miſſing a moſt popular miniſter, forming a 
new adminiſtration of men diſliked by the 


3 | people, 


„ 
people, and rejecting the earneſt and repeat- 
ed petition of the National Aſſembly, it 
was naturally to be expected that ſome 


means would have been uſed to prevent in- 
ſurrections in the capital, where there was ; 
ſo much reaſon to think they would take 
place, and to ſuppreſs or render them abor- 
tive in caſe they ſhould. It was natural to 
expect, that the Baſtile would have been 
provided and ſtrengthened, and that a place 
of ſo much importance as the Hoſpital of 
Invalides would have been ſecured by a large 
detachment from the troops cantoned around 
Paris. None of theſe obvious meaſures 
were thought of. 
On the 14th the e Hoſpita of Invalides _ 
was forced, and 30,000 muſkets found, 
which, with a variety of weapons diſcover- 
ed the ſame day at the Garde-Meuble, were 
diſtributed among the people, who being | 
elevated by this ſucceſs, hurried in cxowds 
from the Fiel to the Baſtile, in the 
reſolution 
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reſolution to aſſault and deſtroy that 4 5 
teſted fortreſs. Some ſquadrons of d- 
the entrance of the ſuburbs of St. Antoine 3 
and it was noticed at the ſame time that, 
5 contrary to cuſtom, the cannon of the Baſ- ; 
tile were pointed towards the principal 
ſtreet of the ſame quarter. A meſlage had 
been ſent by the committee at the Town- 
houſe to M. de Launay, the Governor, to 
remonſtrate with him on this menacing ap- 
: pearance. It was while this was in agita- 
tion, that the Hoſpital of Invalides had been 
forced, and the arms ſeized, which had de- 
termined the people to exact that the Baſtile 
ſhould be delivered up to them alſo. That | 
fortreſs was ſoon blockaded by. the multi- 
tude: a deputation was ſent from one diſ- 
trict of Paris to make propolals to the GO 
vernor the Deputy was attended by a pro- 
miſcuous crowd, which, while he was con- 
duced to the Governor, were left in an 
aha LT 6 ' - ._ Outer 
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outer court. This parley having. proved 
ineffectual, the Deputy retired; but at the 
ſame moment ſome of thoſe- in the outer 
court having advanced beyond the pre- 

ſeribed limits, and ſtill continuing to ad- 
vanee, were checked by a fire from the gar- 
| ons which killed and wounded ſeveral, 
It is probable that this happened through 8 
miſtake on the one ſide or the other; but, if 
there was deſign, it ſeems moſt likely that 
it was on the part of the people, in at- 
tempting to ſurpriſe the garriſon. The 
ſtory which was ſpread, and generally be- 
lieved at the time, of the Governor's having 
allured them within the: court, with a de- 
| ſign to maſlacre them, is improbable and 
almoſt abſurd. He muſt have perceived, 
| that ſuch an open piece of treachery would 
end i in his own deſtruction; he muſt have 
known that at all events he would be obli- 
| ged to ſurrender ſoon ; for, independent of 
r other neceſſaries, he was in want of 
- „ proviſions; - 


E 


1 : 
grodifions\! and after ſuch perfidious ONLY 
| duct, nothing could have ſaved him from the 
rage of the people. Whatever occaſioned 
te firſt firing of the garriſon upon the 


people, its immediate effect was to ſwell 


their rage into madneſs. Propoſals of capi- 
tulation and indications of a diſpoſition to 
ſurrender were no longer regarded. The 
fortreſs was aſſaulted with impetuoſity, and 
defended feebly. However zealous the Go- 
vernor may have been, he could not inf] pire 
the garriſon with the ſame ardour. After 
many proofs of the moſt daring intrepidity 
by thoſe who headed the aſſault, the fortreſs 
was carried. Thoſe who had the merit of 
the exploit ſaved M. de Launay from being 
immediately torn in pieces by the multitude 

which poured in from all quarters, and con- N 
ducted him with difficulty and danger to 
the Hotel de Ville, but were unable to pre- 
vent his being maſſacred by the cowardly 
rabble which ſurrounded it, and who had 
no 
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no part in the taking of the Baſtile. MI. de 
 Loſme, his Major, a perſon diſtinguiſhed 
for his humanity to the priſoners, was at 
the ſame time a victim to the undiſtinguiſh- 
ing fury of thoſe wretches, Their thirſt 
of blood was ſo great, that although the 
Marquis de Pilleport, who had been eon - 
fined five years in the Baſtile, ruſhed among 
them and proclaimed the humanity of M. 
de Loſme to himſelf and other priſoners, he 
was not liſtened to, but inſulted, wounded, 
and eſcaped not without difficulty, with his 
life. M. de Fleſſelles, the Prevöt des Mar- 
chands, of a character leſs popular, but who 
ſeems to have been guilty of nothing which 
candour could have thought a proof of 
guilt, incurred the ſame fate, and the heads 
of all three being fixed upon pikes were 
carried in triumph through the ſtreets. 
To this ſhocking practice, begun in a 
moment of phrenſy, is owing perhaps that 
taſte for hlaedy. exhibitions, which the 
Pariſian 


w 
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Pariſian populace are accuſed of poſſeſſing 
to ſuch a degree. Even if the death of the 
perſons were juſt, to gratify the multitude 
with the ſpectacle of carrying their heads 
on pikes is moſt injudicious; for it perverts 
the public mind, and has a tendency to create 
a taſte for cruelty where it does not exiſt, and 
to cultivate and cheriſh it where it does? 

Rumours of the enemy's approach be- 
came more frequent as the night advanced, 
and towards midnight it was aſſerted that 
they were juſt at hand, This induced a 
numerous body of the inhabitants to drag 
ſome cannon, to the barrier d Enfer ; for as | 
in the opinion of the multitude the enemy's 
great auxiliary lay in that quarter, it was 
univerſally agreed the attack would be made 
from thence. When the citizens arrived ä 
with their cannon, however, it was ſo dark 
that no enemy could be ſeen ; and they 

made . 2 noiſe and clamour, that he 
| could 
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could not have been heard, however near 
he might have been. To make ſure in all 
events, however, they diſcharged their artil- 


lery and :muſkets, and then returned in 
triumph with the comfortable news to their 
fellow citizens, that the aſſailants were en- 


| tirely defeated and diſperſed, 


That there was no account of the loſs on 
the part of the enemy in-this engagement 
is not wonderful ; but, conſidering the dark- 
neſs of the night, with the confuſion and 


a inexperience of the Parifian army, it is a 
lirtle ſurpriſing that no mention was made 
of any killed or wounded among them by 


their own fire in this action. 
The National Aſſembly continued Sing 
from the 13th to the 15th. They had ſent 


two new deputations to the King, on the old 


ſubject of ordering the forces to be remov- 
ed. To the firſt the King anſwered, that 


ke was doing all in his power for the re-eſta- 
| pbdliſhment 


/ 
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bliſnment of public tranquillity, and with | 
that view had ordered certain general offt. 
eers to put themſelves at the head of the 
citizens who had taken arins at Paris. 

This was thought evaſive and — 
tory. A new deputation, at the head of 
which was the Archbiſhop; of Paris, was al- 
moſt inſtantly ſent with the ſame requeſt, 
founded on the confuſions and alarms in 
the capital. To this the King replied, 
Lou tear my heart more and more by tlie 
recital of the ſcenes at Paris. It is impoſ- 
ſible that the orders I have given the troops 
can be the cauſe. I have no alteration to 
make to the anſwer I ſo lately gave you.” 
If the imprudence of thoſe who directed 
the councis'of Lewis XVI. was evident at 
the time when the States · General firſt, af- 
| ſembled, as was attempted to be ſheyn, it 
muſt be admitted that his new counſellors 
ſeem in the preſent inſtance to have im- 
proved upon the imprudence of the old. 
After 
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After it had been found impoſſible to re- 


ſiſt che aſſembling of the States - General; 
after a double repreſentation had been 
granted ts the Tiers-Etat - after the voting 


by orders had been re; ected, and the three 
orders had been melted down 1 into one Na- 


tional Aſſembly; after a numerous body of 
men had been formed into regiments and 
occupied the capital; and after the troops of 
the line had betrayed ſymptoms of defec- 


tion ;—to adviſe the King to give ſuch an 
anſwer was fooliſh in the extreme, and expoſe 


ing his authority to contempt and deriſion. 
It was no doubt expected by: thoſe who 
bad prevailed on the King to give this an- 
ſwer, that the army was ready to obey what- 
ever orders they - ſhould receive from the 
Duke of Broglio and the other officers at- 
tached to the Court; but to what . extreme 
neglect muſt It have been owing, that a cir- 
cumſtance of this importance was not aſcer- 


tained before the King was adviſed to act 


and 


e 
and ſpeak. in this manner; and if the army 
bad been ready: to obey, when the citizens 
were prepared to reſiſt, what ſcenes of bload= 
ſhed and ſlaughter muſt have been the con- 


| ſequence Scenes ſo . revolting to the diſ- 
poſition» of: Lewis XVI. that he could not 
have perſevered in countenancing them, 
even although he had thought them the 
only means of ſecuring his crown. | 
.. Thoſe: therefore who are of opinion thas 
ſuch counſel would have been politic and 
wiſe to a prince of a different character, 
will ſtill think it was injudiciouſſy given to 
one who, although he might be prevailed | 
on to adopt it through perſuaſion, was ſure 
to relinquiſh it from principle and feeling, 
before ĩt could produce the deſired effect. 
On the morning of the 15th it was de- 
erced that another depuration ſhould be ſent 
to che King, with a remonſtrance conceived 
in ſtronger terms than any of the preceding; 
The following ſentiment was much applaud- 
OI | | ed: 
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ed i: The French adore their King, but they 3 
are n longer» n 10 be ann the: Narr 
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An incident of the preceding! ti had 


given. much offence. Among the: troops 
cantoned in V erſailles, A ragimert af Ger- 
man huſſars were encamped in the Orange - 


rie of the Palace. The Queen, M. d' Artois; 
Madame de Polignac, and other; perſons af 
both - ſexes belonging to the court had 
thought proper to walk into tlie Orangerie 
at this time; and wert tio doubt received by 


the troops with every demonſttatien ef joy: | 
Theſe, circumfances iran thought 


were of ſuſficient importance to be commu- 
nicated tõ the King by the deputation::iWith 
all the exaggerations: af eloquence, he de- 


fired them to inform bis Majeſty, Que 
les hordes etrangẽres dont nous ſominès in- 
veſtis ont regu hier la viſite des | pricices, 


des princeſſes, des favoris, des: favorites, et 
leurs careſſes, et leurs exhortatione, et leurs 


preſens. 


5 
preéfens. Dites-lui, que toute la nuit les 
ſatellites Etrangers, gorges: dor et de vin, ont 

: predit dans leurs chants impies Taſſerviſſe- : 
ment de. la. France, et que leurs vœux bru- 
taux invoquoient la deſtruction de rAſem- 

blee Nationale, Dites- lui, que, dans ſon palais 
meme, les courtiſans ont melé leur danſes 
au ſon de cette muſique barbare, et que telle 

fut Pavant ſcene de la St. Barthelemy? . 

As this deputation were about to. go out 
of * they were prevented * on en- 


* The bale of 88 troops by which we are e ſur. 
rounded were viſited: yeſterday by the princes, the prin- | 
ceſſes, the favourites male and female of the Court, 
and were careſſed by them, received preſents from them, 
and were exhorted by them to perſeverance. Tell the 
 King,/ that thoſe favoured. mercenaries, inflamed. with 
wine, predicted in their impious ſongs the ſubjugation 

of France, and with brutal fury invoked the deſtruction | 
of the National Aſſembly. Tell him, that even in his 
palace the courtiers danced to that barbarous muſic z 
and Wai him that ſcenes of the ſame Nature were the e 


. of St. Bartholomew. : 
2 . - trance 


7 Wh 
trance of the Duke of Liancourt. That 
nobleman had in the middle of the preced- 
ing night obtained an audience of his Ma- 
jeſty, and made fuch a repreſentation of the 
Rate of Paris, and the dangers with which the 
Royal Family were threatened if a change 
of meaſures was not immediately adopted, 
as determined the King to order the troops 
to be withdrawn; - and the Duke at the ſame 
time announced his Majeſty's gracious in- 
tention of coming in perſon to the Aﬀem- 
bly to give them this aſſurance. 1 
\ The immediate effect of this news was a 
ſhout of joy. This natural demonſtration 
of grateful ſenſibility was checked by one 
Deputy, whoſe conduct, it is probable, Was 
more under the influence of a cool head 
than a warm heart, He obſerved that 
6 «© ſuch demonſtrations of ſatisfaction formed 
2 revolting contraſt with the calamities 
which the people had already undergone; 
that to receive the King with ſevere and 
| \- ferious 
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ſerious reſpect was more ſuitable to the fad : 
poſture of affairs; that the ſilence of che | 
5 People often proyed 'an uſeful leſſon to 
Kings.” 5 

The diſcourſe of this philathjtier pro- 
duced à temporary ſuppreſſion of feeling 
and an affectation of formality. The King 
| was received with the moſt profound ſilence, 
although the Deputies muſt have been ſtruck 

at ſeeing him appear in a ſtyle ſo different 
| from that inwhich they had been accuſtomed 
to view tim, without pomp, almoſt without 
: attendants, and in the plaineſt dreſs, Stand- 
ing and uncovered, he addreſſed them in 
the moſt conciliatory terms, profeffing his 
ſorro for the diſorders at Paris, his regard 
for the Aſfembly, and aſſuring them that the 
reports of any deſign on their perſonal li- 
berty were calumnious. He ended by de- 
claring that he had ordered the troops to re- 
5 move from the neighbourhood of the capital. 
© This diſcourſe was not. heard to an end 
2 2 without 
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without interruption, The emotion . 
| produced was too powerful for the ſtern 
maxims above mentioned. Feeling over- 
came philoſophy, and the hall reſounded 7 
with ſhouts of applauſe. 
When the King withdrew, all 8 
(for this Aſſembly was not compoſed of 
ſuch callous materials as the ſ ucceeding ones), 
— all the Deputies followed, and forming A 
reſpectful ring around his perſon. attended 
him to the palace, in the balcony of which 
the Queen- appeared with the Dauphin in 
her arms, whom ſhe preſented to the ap- 
plauding multitude.” An account of this 
agreeable alteration of affairs was ſent to 
Paris. The Committee of Electors were 
permanently fitting in the Town-hall, form- 
ing the different corps of militia, and naming 


the officers. Having arined them in the 
beſt manner the preſent circumftances would 
permit, they.gave them the name of National 


Guards, and Pane. M. de la Fayette 
N their | 
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their commander. M. Bailly was at the 


| ſame time choſen Mayor of Paris, under 
which appellation he exerciſed the ſame 
fl unctions that were formerly exerciſed under 


the title of Prevot des Marchaulls, wh ch 


was aboliſhed. „„ 
A eee of gane eur of the moſt 


' diſtinguiſhed members of the National Aſ- 


ſembly followed the accounts of the late 


events at Verſailles to the metropolis. This 
deputation was met by the whole of the 
Pariſian militia. The Deputies, having 


come out of their carriages at the Barriere, 
were conducted to the Hotel de Ville, 


amidſt the acclamations of the citizens of 


both ſexes, who, in the ſtreets, from the 


windows and the tops of houſes, - hailed _ 


them as the ſaviours of their country. 
The Dukes of Rochefoucault and Lian- 


court, M. Clermont-Tonnerre, Lally-To- 
lendal, and others, the moſt eminent mem- 


bers of this deputation, addreſſed the Com- 
Z 3 mittee 


/ 
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5 mittee in the Hotel de Ville f in particular 
. diſcourſes, the tendency o which was to 
| conciliate the minds of the citizens to the 
King, to place his late conduct in the leaft 
unfavourable point of view, and to 'aflyre 
- them that his wiſhes were for the happineſs 
ol the people. Your good King,” ſaid M. 
de Lally, © has been deluded by calumny ; ; 
ſuſpicions. were inſtilled into his mind of 
that nation which he has the honour and 
"happineſs of governing; but we have un- 
veiled the truth before his eyes : he is ſen- | 
ſible of having been deceived; he has thrown 
himſelf i into the arms of your National 8 - 

ſembly ; he puts his truſt in them, or rather 

in you, ang will henceforth be guided by | 
their counſels, that is, by yours. 
From the Hotel de Ville the Deputies 
were conducted to the church of Nötre- 
Dame, where Te Deum was performed, in 
gratitude to the Supreme Being for the 
bappy agreement between the King and the 
National 
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National Repreſentatives, and for the public | 
proſperity which was mw to be the 7% 
conſequence. 1 SS 
The manifeſtations of j joy were ſo uni- 
verſal, and their expreſſions of attachment 
to the King ſo warm, that a ſtranger who 
had entered. Paris at that time would have 
thought it the moſt loyal town in Europe. 
For the eagerneſs with which the populace 
of all countries ſeize every event which for- 
tuitouſſy occurs, or is deſignedly held forth 
to them, as a cauſe of rejoicing, is often miſ- 
taken for a proof of their genuine ſatisfaction 
in that event. It ſhould be remembered, 
_ however, that the multitude love noiſe and 
riot and acclamation and illumination, inde- 
| pendent of any ſatisfaction 1 in the event, or 
any love or regard for the General or Ad- 
miral, or popular Leader or Monarch, who 
ſerves as a pretext for their indulging their 
favourite paſſion. This ſeems to be com- 
mon to the populace of all countries: what : 


Z + | diſtins 
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rity that they cry Vive Petion ! another; and 
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rapidity with which they fly from the ex. 
tremes of love to thoſe of hatred, and from 


admiration to contempt, which makes them 


ery Vive le Roi one day, with the ſame ſince. 


they accompany Egalits to the ſeaffold with 
as much exultation as they had before ſhewn 


in parading the buſts of Orleans _ : 


the ſtreets. | ö 
There is every tes to e that 
MM. Cazales, Mounier, Malouet, as well As 


the members of this deputation before men- 


tioned, and others, had no other view i in al- 
ſiſting in the Revolution than chat of eſta · 


bliſhing monarchy on the baſis of freedom, 
as the happieſt government for their coun» 
try. Such men of eourſe muſt have felt ſa· 


tisfaction in obſerving. the indications of 
returning royalty i in the people; but there 


_ exiſted in the Aſſembly and in the Muni- 


"a Paris. * at this ume of no 
note, 


© 3s ) - | 

note, but *. afterwards acted important 
parts, who viewed with an evil eye ererx 
indication of the nature above alluded to; 5 
becauſe they feared chat a return of confi- 
dence in the King would tend'to the dimi- 
niſhing, perhaps the annihilation, of their 
own riſing importance. The immenſe in- 
fluence of the capital with the Aſſembly 
| probably firſt became apparent to them at 
this time, and was the ground work of the 
firuQure of ambition they afterwards built. 
Thoſe men, therefore, were active in ſc owing 
new ſeeds of ſuſpicion in the minds of the 
people; they whiſpered that, notwithſtanding 
the King" s fair profeſſions, freſh troops were 
on their march to Paris ; and they trumped 
up a tory, that an attempt had been made 
to ſeize again upon the Baſtile for the uſe of 
the King. They employed agents to excite 
the people to clamour for the recall of M. 
Necker, and ſucteeded ſo effeQually that a 
panes was ſent onthe 16th of July from 
Faris 
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Paris to Verſailles, the object of ahialin Was, 
that the Aſſembly ſhould inſiſt on the diſ- 


miſſion of the preſent Miniſters and the 


recall of M. Necker. | : 
A motion was made accordingly to. * 


eſſect. In the debate which this occaſioned, 


M. Mounier gave it as his opinion, that the 


National Aſſembly ought not to interfere in 


ſuch appointments of the executive power, 
and produced the example of the Parliament 


of Great Britain, which he aſſerted had 


never interfered in the choice of the King's 


Miniſters without the moſt rnjgous conſe. 


quences, 
The reply which Mirabeau mats to this 


argument is ſo remarkable, that I ſhall i in- 
ſert the following extract from his ſpeech; 
« Sil. eſt une maxime impie et deteſtable, 


ce ſeroit celle qui interdiroit a Afemblee 
Nationale de declarer au Monarque que ſon 
peuple n'a point de confiance dans ſes Mi- 
niſtres. Cette opinion attaque à la fois et 
5 155 la 
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la nature des choſes, et, les. droits » efſencil 
du Peuple, et la loi de la reſponſabilits des 
Miniſtres. TY | 

2M Eh! comment n nous refuſeriez-vous « ce 
ſimple droit de declaration, yous qui nous 
accordez cold; de les accuſer, de les pour- - 
ſuivre, et de creer le tribunal qui devra 

punir ces artiſans di iniquités, dont, par une 
contradiction palpable, vous nous propoſez 
de contempler les uvres dans un reſpec- 
tueux filence? Ne voyez- vous donc pas 
combien Je fais aux Miniſtres un meilleur 
ſort que vous, combien je ſuis plus moderc? - 
Vous n 'admettez aucun intervalle entre un 
morne ſilence et une dEnonciation ſangui- z 
naire. Se taire ou punir, obeir ou frapper, 
yoila votre ſyſteme! Et moi, j'avertis avant 
de dEnoncer ; je recuſe avant de fletrir ; 
j'offre. une retraite à Vinconſideration ou A 
Vincapacits avant de les traiter de crimes, 


| Qui de nous a plus de meſure et d'equite ? 
1 Mais voyez la Grande-Bretagne ! ! Que 
d' * 


e 


di'agitation populaire n'y becaſionne pas ce 
droit que vous reclamez! C ft lui qui a 
perde P Angleterre; dites vous— L'Angle- 


terre eſt perdue ! Ah, Grand Dieu ! quelle 


ſiniſtre nouvelle! Eh! par quelle latitude 


o'eſt-elle donc perdue? Ou quel tremble- 


ment de terre, quelle convulſion de la nature 


a englouti cette ile fameuſe, cet inépuiſable 


foyer de ſi grands exemples, cette terre claſ- 


ſique des amis de la liberté? Mais vous me 
raſſurez: VAngleterre fleurit encore pour 


Feternelle inſtruction du monde PAngle- 


terre repare dans un glorieux filence les 
Plaies quꝰ au milieu d'une fievre ardente elle 
s'eſt faites! L'Angleterre developpe tous 


les genres d' induſtrie, exploite tous les filons 


de la proſperite humaine, et tout-a-Pheure 
encore elle vient de remplir une grande la- 
cune de fa conſtitution avec toute la vigueur 


de la plus eEnergique jeuneſſe, et Fimpoſante 


maturite d'un peuple vieilli Nr les affaires 
publiques, Vous ne penfiez done qu'a 
= | Welques | 
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quelques diſſenſions parlementaires (: Ia comme 


ailleurs ce n'eſt ſouvent que du parlage qui. - 
na ta autre importance que Vinteret. de la 


loquacits); ou plutõt c'eſt apparemment la 


| derniere diſſolution du Pyrlement . vous 
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u' eſt- il arrive, en . tins cette cir- 


conſtance rare, od le Roi d Angleterre, 6tayE | 
d'une tres · foible minorité, n'a Pas craigt de 


= combattre la formidable Aſſemble Nationale 


et de la diffoudre? Soudain Fedifice phan- 
taſtique dune oppoſition coloſſale &'eſt 


ecroulè ſur ſes freles fondemens, ſur cette 
coalition eupide et factieuſe, qui ſembloit 


menac er de tout envahir. Eh quelle eſt la 
cauſe d un changement fi ſ ubit? C'eſt que le 
Peuple etoit de I'avis du Roiet non de celui 
du Parlement. Le chef de la nation dompta 
Pariſtocratie legillative par un ſimple appel | 
au Peuple—a ce Peuple qui n'a jamais qu un 
knterCt, parce que le bien public eſt eſſen- 
tiellement le lien. Ses — revetus 


d'une 1 
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d'une inviſible puiſſance, et preſque ue 
veritable dictature, quand ils ſont les or- 
ganes de la volonte generale, ne ſont que 
des pigmees impuiſſans; 8'ils. oſent fubſtituer | 


A leur miſſion ſacrèe des vues intereffces or. 
5 


des dale particulidres*, Me IN 
s If * ever was an impious kind deteſtable maxim, 
| ir would be that which. precluded the National, Aſſem- 
bly from declaring to the King, that his people placed 
no confidence in his Miniſters. Such an opinion at⸗ 
tacks at once the nature of things, the eſſential rights 
of the people, and the reſponſibility of Miniſters: 

But how can you refuſe the ſimple right of ſuch a de- 
claration, after granting to us the right of accuſing and 
proſecuting, and even of creating a tribunai for puniſh- 
ing thoſe workers of i iniquity, whole « crimes, by a ma- 
nifeſt contradiction, you defire us to eonteinplate in 
reſpectful filence ? Do you not perceive then that I am 
more indulgent a and moderate to the Miniſters than you? 
You admit no interval between a gloowy flence and a 
ſanguinary accuſation : to be ſilent or to puniſh, to obey 
or to ſtrike, that is your ſyſtem. As for me, I am for 
warning previous to accuſing J objet before I dif- 

* ST. honour 3 


2X . 
At wi carried, that an addreſs ſhould be 
prefhnted to the King, expreſſive of the 
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honour ; ; 1 offer a a retreat to 6 or inca- 
5 capacity before T treat them as crimes, Which ef u us 
has moſt moderation and equity ? ? | | 
But we are deſired to look at Great Britain. What 
diſorders are produced there by this right which we 
wiſh to eſtabliſh in France | That right has ruined 
England—Eogland is ruined, you fay: ah! Great | 
God! A What dreadful news | 1 Where, or by) what means 
is England deſtroyed ? By what earthquake or conyul- 
fon of nature has that famous iland been ſwallowed up ? 
That abounding theatre of great actions, that claſſi 
ground of liberty. But you remove my fears: England 
till flouriſhes for the eternal inſtruction of the world; 5 | 
England in a glorious tranquillity heals the wounds he 0 
bad given herſelf during the delirium of a fever ! Eng- 
land developes every | pecies of induſtry, traces every 
ſource of human proſperity, and very lately he has 
filled up a great gap in her Conſtitution with all the 
vigour and energy of. youth, and all the maturity of 2 
people long verſed in politics. What you on] 7 
alluded to certain debates in Parliament, which there, 


28 elſewhere, often ariſe from nothing but the mere 
| pleaſurs 
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wiſhes of the. Aſſembly, that he would dif | 


miſs his preſent Miniſters. This; ras ren- 
dered ſuperfluous, by the reſignation of the 


new EIN: ; ang. 3 it t was announced to the 


G LEY 
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All 4 baking; ; or 2 hae: it is the laſt 


diffolution of Parliament which frightens | — 
Wbat happened i in effect on that extraordinary « occa- 


Lon, when the King of England, ſupported by a feeble 


minority, was not afraid to reſiſt chat formidable Na- 
tional Aſſembly, and to diſſolve it. Inſtantly the fan- 
tallie edifice of a coloffal oppoſition was ſhaken from i its 
fol foundation, and that greedy and factious coalition, 
which threatened to carry all before it -was cruſhed. 
And what was the cauſe of ſo ſudden a change ? Becauſe 


he People were of the King 5 opinion, and not of that 
of he Parliament. The head of the mation overcame that : 


legifative ariſtocracy by a imple appeal to the People 
that People Wh never can have but one intereſt, becauſe 


© public. good i is effentially theirs. ' Thoſe repreſenta- 
tives, ' clothed with inviſible, almoſt with dictatorial 
peer, when they are the organs of the general will, 
are 'oly a (et of impotent pigmies, when they dare to 
tobſtitute their own private. intereſt and paſſions i in the 
— od the t true object 0 of their beret anon.” 


 Alſembly 


1 cms. 


| aleinbly at che ſame time that the King 
had written to M. N Jo er loving b him to 
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The ſame deputarſen ow the EleQtors at 


Paris to the National Afembly at Verſailles, 0 


which had brought the requeſt of the for- 


mer to addreſs the King on thoſe ſubject, 


| conveyed. alſo their opinion that a perſonal 
viſit of the King to his faithful ſubjects in 
the capital would be highly acceptable, and 


% 


perhaps the moſt expedient ſtep he could N 


poſſibly take in the preient circumſtances. 5 


but inſinuated to the Deputies as their p 4 


vate ſentiments, founded on the ſuſpicions 


which ſtill remained on the minds of the 


citizens of intended maſſacres, and which 


this ark of confidence from their r Monarch 


” s 


would tend to efface. oy | 
When this was — to the King, 

he reſolved upon the meaſure, notwithſtand- 

ing the conſternation which it ſpread over 
e ab HE his 
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his S and the apprehenſions which. he 


ES himſelf entertained for his own life. The 8 


news of this reſolution was ſent to Paris in 
the middle of the night. 8 wo 

The King left Verſailles on the morning 
of the 1 7th of July, with only one carriage 


beſides that i in which he was himſelf, He 
was attended by the Dukes of Villeroy and 


Vilquier, the Marſhal Beauveau, the Count 


d'Eftaing, and one or two other perſons of 
the Court. The militia of Verſailles accom- 
panied the carriages to Seve, where they 


were met by M. La F ayette, at che head of a 
large body of National Guards; a party of 
cavalry headed the proceſſion from Seve, 
followed by the French Guards with their 


cannon ; a deputation of the National As- 
ſembly in their robes alſo attended, and 


were followed by the Pariſian National 
Guards. The proceſſion was ſlow, and to 
the King would be the more gloomy that 


2 he no more heard the ancient cry of Vive ; 


ls 
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are many reaſons for believing that the 


King's journey to Paris and his reception 


there were planned by a few who had 


influence in the Committee” at Paris as 
well as in the Aſſembly, with. 4 view to 
ſtrike him with terror, and bend his ſpirit 


to an acquieſcence i in their future projects. 


It is not therefore ſurpriſing that he looked 


pale, melancholy, and with diſquietude. 


He was met at. the barrier by the Mayor, 
who preſenting him with the keys of the 


city informed him that they were the iden- 


tical keys which bad been preſented to | 


Henry IV. obſerving at the ſame time, in 
language more quaint than flattering, that 


Henry had re-conquered his People, whe ereas 
in the preſent inſtance the People had re-con- 
ä guered 


ot- whereas that of Yive Ia Natiin'! was 15 
inceſſantiy ſcreamed from all ſides. That 
this did not are by accident was evi- 
dent; for men were heard admoniſhing the 
people, Ne cries pas Vive le Roi. There 
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quered their King. He told the King allo, 
what he might otherwiſe not have believed, 
that this was a very glorious day for the 
French Monarchy; and added, what might 
have occurred to him without being told, 
chat it was a day which it was not likelß 
his Majeſty would ever forget. Whatever 
the King's thoughts were, he ſaid nothing. 

Finding himſelf equally embarraſſed to 
anſwer all the fine ſpeeches which were ad- 
dreſſed to him on his arrival at the Hotel 
de Ville, his Majeſty 0 obſerved mean the 
| ſame ſilence there. _ 
Indeed i it was impoſſible for li to aſſent 
to all that was expreſſed or implied i in the 
different harangues on this occaſion. | In 
one, the truth of che bloody deſigns againſt. 
the city of Paris, of which the Court was 
accuſed, was ſtrongly inſinuated; in another, 
it was propoſed to raiſe a. monument to 
| Lewis XVI. as the overthrower of the Baſ- 
ute and the reſtorer of — 
| M. de 
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N. Je Lally-Tolendal, who certainly was 
not of the number of thoſe ſaid to have plan- 
ned the King's viſit to Paris for the purpoſe 


: N mentioned, expreſſed himſelf in lan- Ip | 


guage. dictated equally by the ſpirit, of loy- 
alty and of freedom; obſerving; © that the 
King | himſelf was deſirous that the Repre- 
ſentatives of the Nation ſhould ſhare with 
him his authority, as he wiſhed to reſerve in 
his own. hands no more than was neceſſary 
for the happineſs of the People, and which 
their. intereſt required ſhould always belong 
to the. Crown.” -And afterwards addreſſing 
the King, he ſaid, 12 n n 'eſt pas ici un ſeul 
homme qui ne ſoit pret à verſer pour vous, 
hour voire autorile legitime, } ne a la der- 
niere goutte de ſon ſang “. e 

eee for the French nation, as 
| .* There is not a Sts * * preſent, who i is 
not ready to ſhed, for your Majeſty and your legal a au- 
aan the very laſt OP of his blood. 
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well as for the Monarch, ſueceeding events 


have not confirmed what an ardent deſire 5 


chat it were the caſe W 1 M. de Lay 
to aſſert. 

M. Bailly, the Mayor, kathy preſented . 
the national cockade to the King, who ap- 
peared at the window with it attached to 
his hat, the populace in the ſquare ſhouted; 
the cry of Vive le Roi ! was then heard for 
the firſt time that day, and reſounded 
through the ſtreets as the King returned 
from the Town-houſe to Verſailles, where 
he was expected with fearful inquietude by 
the Queen and all his family. | | 

The joy which the Pariſians manifeſted 
after the Kin g appeared. with the national 
cockade, and theif behaviour when he de. 
parted from Paris, have been thus deſcribed ; 
« Le depart du Roi fut un vrai triomphe. = 
| LesPariſiens Etoient ivres de leur amour pour 
lui ; fa voiture Etoit. entourte. de citoyens de 
; toutes les claffes; | bes uns toient derriere la 
carroſſe, 


; Cv) 
carroſſe, ceux ci à la portlere; d'autres ſur 
le ſiege du cocher, 11 co en avoir ate: fur 
imperiale “. 5 tel 15 

If the Pariſians ere intoxicated with 1956 


at this particular time, it muſt be acknow- | 3 


ledged that they were intoxicated with rage 
ſoon after; for it ſeems to be i in their na- 
ture to be always intoxicated with ſome- 
thing or other. | as 
The members of the new A Iminiftration | 
which had been ſo ſuddenly and imprudent- 
ty formed, ſenſible of the quick tranſitions 
to which the French populace are liable, and 
by no means certain that they would be 
ſatisfied with their reſignation, reſolved to 
withdraw from the kingdom. The Count 


The Pariſians were quite intoxicated with love for 
the King. His coach was ſurrounded with citizens of 
Al claſſes; ſome were mounted behind the coach ; ſome 


| before and ſome on the coach box ; ; there were even a 
few on the a top. | | 
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d' Artois with his family, the b af 
Conde and of Conti, with many of the No- 


bility, did the ſame. 


M. Foulon, who in the formation of. = 


late Miniſtry had. been placed in the War 
Department as an aſſiſtant to M. de Broglio, 


France. Senſible of the people's prejudice 


againſt him, he kept himſelf concealed, and 


cauſed the report of His death to be ſpread 
abroad. He was diſcovered by the peaſants 


while he Was under hiding at a country- 45 
houſe near Paris. Some of the enemies of 


this unhappy man had circulated the incre- 
dible ſtory, that he had often declared, that, 
if he ſhould ever be Miniſter, he would 
make the people live on hay. The ſureſt 
way of gaining the belief of the populace 


is to ſpeak. to their paſſions, This abſurd 


expreſſion was repeated by every mouth; 
and it kindled the more reſentment in the 


breaſts E 
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breaſts of the rabble at this time, becauſe. | 
many of them actually e ener 4 
from the exiſting ſcarcity... 


The cruelties which thoſe 3 1 = 


ſome of the, populace of Paris, committed 
on M. Foulon and his ſon-in-law M. Ber- 
thier, i in ſpite of all the efforts of the Mayor 
-of Paris and the Commander of the National 
| Guards. to prevent, them, are ſhocking to 
| humanity, and diſguſting to narrate. 
| M. de Fleſſelles, at that time the chick | 
Magiſtrate of Paris, was aſſaſſinated as he ro- 
tired acroſs the ſquare. from the Hotel de 
Ville. - This murder was in conſequence of 
a letter from him ſaid to have been found 
in the pocket of De Launay. As the ori- 
ginal letter never was produced, the report 
was probably a calumny invented by. ſome 
enemy to deſtroy the man. For, at chis pe- 
riod of anarchy, the credulity of the Parte 


ſians in giving belief to every calumny | 
however 


"Ih js d] 
er abſurd, could 10 be een * 


_ their cruelty. 
It was with 420 that the wretched 


a Iavalides, who had been brought priſoners 


from the Baftite to the Town-houſe, were 


ſaved: from the fury of the rabble, who | 


wiſhed to maſſacre them in cold blood in 
le ſquare. They owed their preſerva- 


kon to the Freneh foot guards, to whom 


the reduction of the Baſtile was chiefly 
i owing, and to M. Elie who led them on. 
Thoſe brave men could not bear that their 


victory thould be diſgraced by ſuch an act 


: of cowardly, cruelty, and requeſted of the 
ttitude an amneſty to the priſoners asthe 
moſt deſirable reward they could 1 receive for 
F their own conduct. 8 

It has been faid, that the Poles of 


Paris have become fanguinary and cruel by 


being famlliarized to ſcenes of blood; but 


the circumſtances of wanton barbatity with 


which 


zz 
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which the murders of Meſſrs. Foulon 41 5 
Berthier were accompanied took place at the 
beginning of the. Revolution, and they have 
| not been furpaffed by any that have hap⸗ 
pened ſince: indeed it is alen WOT 
Og. . 
It is well known, that dels and 
wickedneſs of every ſort are puſhed greater 
lengths in capitals, where vaſt numbers of 8 
mankind are aſſembled, than in the provin- 
ces. Paris has been long thought a plare 
of greater profligacy than any other capital 
in Europe. At London the induſtry of the 
city ſerves as ſome check to the diffipation 
of Weſtminſter. The other capital cities 
in Europe ate ſmaller and poorer. - Paris, 
although not ſo large nor ſo rich as London, 
was more luxurious; becauſe, on accotint of 
the univerſality of the French language, the 
general imitation of French manners, and 
other reaſons, it was not only the capital of 71 
France but in ſome degree of all Europe, 
- | and 
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and was much more frequented by. the rich 


and diſſipated from every. country chan 
London ever was. At Paris, pleaſure was 
not only to be had on eaſier terms, but was 
alſo ſerved 1 up more to the taſte of foreign- 
ers in general than at London, There i is a 
greater reſort, of induſtrious ſtrangers to the 


latter, becauſe of a more extenſive field for 
induſtry ; but undoubtedly a greater num- 


ber of gameſters, ſharpers, and adventurers 
of every denomination, from the different 


countries of Europe, were to be found at 


Paris than in any other town in the world. 

Such men became the ready agents of thoſe 
who had the moſt criminal views in the pro- 
greſs of the Revolution, and puſhed the Pari- 


ſians to a greater degree of violence againſt 
royalty than was ſhewn by the generality of 
the provinces z. although it is evident chat 
the former had a greater intereſt i in the pre- 


ſervation of it. The city of Paris owes its 


moſt admired ornaments, ſome peculiar 


— 


rights, 


i 


* o 
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; fights, and a great part of its weak" to 
the favour of the Monarchs and to the b 


neighbourhood of the Court, and unqueſ- 
tionably will loſe more by the continuation. 


of the republican form of government than 
any part of France.” 
In the account of theſe ils tranſmit- 


ted to the provinces, their cauſe was always 
affiened to a- dreadful conſpiracy againſt the 
National Aſſembly and the National Free- 


dom, which had been carried on by the Court 


ae part of the Nobles. This account was 
induſtriouſly ſpread, and occaſioned ſimilar | 


exceſſes in various provinces of France. 


Thoſe of whom the Municipal Councils 


were compoſed being accuſed of favouring 


85 the old government, new Common Councils 


were appointed in many of the towns, con- | 
ſiſting of men ſuppoſed to be of the moſt 
patriotic principles. The peaſantry roſe 
g againſt certain unpopular Noblemen, burned 
| | their caſtles, obliged them to fly for their 

| 5 | | lives, | 


| 
i 
U 


Ives, and a general x rage apataſt the Now 
bleſſe ſeemed to TOW all over the a > 


dom. 


| This 8 no > doubt, i in a, conf. | 
derable degree from the inferior order of 


people becoming more and more licentious 


by impunity and the hopes of pillage ; but. 


its becoming ſo univerſal forms a ſtrong 
preſumption alſo of a ſenſe of oppreſſion 
and ill uſage n by the n from 
their lords. 5? | 
It is moſt Gaveady 1 to be hoped, that, in 
Great Britain, Government will always have 
ſufficient energy to maintain the laws in 
force, and equally to prote& the high from 


the ſeditious violence of the low, and the 
lo from the inſolent oppreſſion of the 
high: but if, from whatever cauſe, this 


| iſland were ſubjected to ſome political con- 


vulſion, and the populace excited againſt the 


| higher orders of ſociety, I am perſuaded 
| that the Nobility and Gentry ef England, 


JJV 
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| ae]. 
fo far from being attacked wick peculiar 
rancour by the peaſantry of their own ' 
eſtates, would in general be protected and EY 
defended by them, | 
The yeomanry of — eſs of | 
men, to which no other country has any 
thing exactly ſimilar, The farmers of land 
love and reſpect the Country Gentlemen 
and Nobility of Great Britain, and have 
more reaſon to do ſo than the ſame ſet of 
men in any other nation. What is 1 | 
_ owing to? In Great Britain popularity is 
of more conſequence to a Gentleman or 
Nobleman than it was in France before the 
Revolution, or is at preſent in Germany and 
other European countries. There are many, 
no doubt, who would ſhew attention and 
hoſpitality to their neighbours in the lower 
ranks of life, from the mere ſentiments of 
| benevolence and generolity ; ; but it has been 
_ obſerved, that nothing has more influence in 
keeping thoſe ſentiments alive in the boſoms 
91 2 of 
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of the great, chen their having alia to 

alk or expect from the favour of the little. 
This is the caſe | in England, at leaſt once in 
ſeven years. The love and attachment of 
the county in which he lives is not only 
ſoothing to the heart, but alſo worthy of 
the ambition of the greateſt Nobleman of 
Great Britain. It increaſes his political 
importance, whether he ſupports or oppoſes 
the meaſures of Adminiſtration. It is much 
to be feared, that thoſe are apt to neglect and 
even deſpiſe the people, who think that they | 
_ . ean do them neither good nor harm. - F The 
5 inferior orders in France had been long in 

this ſtate of neglect and even contempt: 1 
when by the Revolution they found that 
this was no longer the caſe, they were ſo 
impatient to prove it, that they began by 
doing miſchief to ſhe that they were now 
of ſome importance. Liberty would be a 
5 greater bleſſing to a people who have been 
ent in winde. if it could be given by 


* - 
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degrees: when it is obtained too ſuddenly, 
inſtead of being ſalutary, it is ſometimes 
noxious like victuals ſerved up in profu- 
ſion to men half famiſhed, the conſequence 


of which is often ſurfeit, and ſometimes 
death. 


3 


CHAPTER XIII. 


. Necker 7s recalled— His triumphant Re- 


ceßption at Paris recommends a general Am- 


neſiy— di pleaſes the Seftions—Some Mem- | 


bers of the Aſembly blame the conduct of M. 
Necker, wwho begins to loſe his Popularity— 
 Diferders all over France—The National 


Aſembly greatly alarmed—Decrees of the 
— fourth of Auguſt —The Duke of Rochefou- 


cault—Sacrifices made by the Clergy. - 


NECKER, who had left France in 
* obedience to the King 8 order on 


the 11th of July, had paſſed by Bruſſels, | 
and arrived at Baſle on his way to Coppet | 


near Geneva. . He there received the letters 


from the King and National Aſſembly, re- 
queſting his return to the ſituation he had 


juſt quitted | in the Adminiſtration. 
M, Necker 


ge 


an! 
ab1 
ten 
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M. Necker hes taken great pains to © 
_ conſidered by the world in the light of a 
Philoſopher as well a8 a Miniſter of State. 
It is fortunate for Philoſophers, that they 
can do pretty well without being Miniſters 
of State; but it is very unfortunate .for a 
| Minifter of State not to be ſomewhat of a 
Philoſopher. It is probable that he will 
have frequent occaſions for the exerciſe of 
philoſophy during his adminiſtration, and 
he will ſtand in need of a great deal of it, 
in caſe he ſhould be turned ſuddenly out of 
it. After the univerſal obſequiouſneſs to 
which Miniſters have been accuſtomed while 
in office, the wonderful alteration which 
they experience on their removal, howeyer 
natural it may ſeem to the, reſt of the world, 
generally is ſo ſhocking to them, that inſtead 
of philoſophers it is apt to make them miſ- 
anthropes. There are, however, books in 


abundance in the library of every Miniſter, 


n. to ſhew the folly of ambition, the 
3 ba * inquietudes 
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inquietudes attending power, and how infi- 


nitely preferable a life of tranquillity and 
retirement . 

The love of power is s perhaps more deep- 
ly rooted in the heart of man than any of 
his affections, and often ſurvives them all: 


it is ftronger than friendſhip ; ; for we ſee 


even thoſe who are counted honeſt men 
abandon their friends to enjoy it: it is 
ſtronger than hatred ; for we ſee men con- 
nect themſelves with their enemies for the 
ſame purpoſe. And we have been aſſured, 
that the friends of M. Necker endeavoured to 

; confirm him in the reſolution of retirement, 
by pointing out the danger of reſuming his 
| office among a people ſo unſettled and ſo 
liable to exceſſes as the French ; but not- 
withſtanding all the remonſtrances of his 


friends, and all his own Philoſophy, inſtead 


of proceeding to Coppet, he determined to 

"north Paris, * : 

The ſigns of eſteem and attachment 
5 which 


1 * 


which were exhibited 3 in every village and 


town through which he paſſed in his way 
from Baſle to Paris, the tranſports of joy 
which the Pariſians manifeſted, and their 


acclamations on his entering their city, with 


the very honourable reception he met with 


from the National Aſſembly, muſt have been 
peculiarly gratifying, and no doubt render- 
ed him highly ſatisfied with his determina- 


tion of returning; which, however, he ſoon | 


after had much reaſon to repent. M. Necker 


has been accuſed of being too fond of the 
noiſy applauſe of the multitude. The viſit 
he made to the capital immediately after he 
had waited on the King and the National | 


Aſſembly has been imputed by many to a 


deſire of prolonging the pleaſure he took 


in hearing his own praiſe. But even the 


enemies of M. Necker allow, that he is a 
man of diſtinguiſbed humanity. His imp- 


tience to viſit Paris, therefore, may natu- 


rally be aſſigned to the deſire of ſaving the 


5 oo life 
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life of M. Bezenval. As his intentions were 
| known, be was waited for at the barrier 


by a multitude of the inhabitants; the ſtreets 


| and windows were crowded with admiring 


ſpectators; : while his carriage was drawn to 


the Hotel de Ville, it was beheld with the 


ſame appearance of reſpect as the ſhrine of 


Genevieve, the tutelar ſaint of Paris, was for- 


merly, when carried in proceſſion through 
the ſtreets. At the Hotel de Ville M. Necker 
was received by the Electors with every 
mark of profound reſpect ; the populace 
from all parts of the city hurried to obtain i 
ſight of th admired Miniſter. He was re- 
queſted to appear at the balcony, to gratify 
the multitude which filled the Place de 
Greve; and to render their gratification 


complete, his wife and daughter had the 
| goodneſs 1 to appear with him, one on the 


right, the other on the left. What render- 
ed this-ſublime ſpectacle entirely new, was, 


chat E man and his wife were hardly ever 
| ſeen 
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ſean in public together at Paris. It 1 "oh 
revolution in the State, and all M. Necker's 
popularity, to prevent an exhibition ſo con- 
trary to eſtabliſhed manners from ſeeming 
ridiculous in the eyes of Pariſians. 80 
far from appearing ridiculous, M. Necker, 
although his wife was at his ſide, was 
beheld by the people in the ſquare with 
the moſt enthuſiaſtic admiration : His Holi- 
neſs himſelf, when from the balcony. of St. 
| Peter's he pronounces his benediction on 
the adoring multitude beneath, was never 
more loudly and more perſeveringly ap- 
plauded. | 
After returning from the balcony to the 
: hall, M. Necker's firſt care was to inform 
the Electors, that on his way to. Paris hav- 
ing heard that Baron de Bezenval, com- 
mander of the Swiſs guards, had been arreſt- 
ed by the militia of Villenaux, he had 
written i in the Baron's favour to the muni- 
cipal officers of that town; but they had 
delayed ſetting him at * without an 
7m b 5 © . order 
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order from the permanent committee of 
| the Hotel de Ville. ? 0464. e ee 

After relating thoſe ha M. Necker 
x gave the moſt honourable teſtimony regard- 
ing the character of M. Bezenval; repre- 
ſenting how unjuſt it would appear in the 
eyes of all Europe to detain a meritorious 
officer as a priſoner, when he was on his 
way home by the leave of the King; and 
entreated, that orders might be immedi- 
ately ſent for releafing him. Perceiving 
that his propoſal | was approved of, and 
that the audience were in a cheerful ag 


humane diſpoſition, he proceeded in a pa- 


thetic and eloquent manner to lament the 
diſorders which had already taken Place, : 


and to recommend a general amneſty as 


the ſureſt means of reſtoring tranquillity, 


and infinitely the greateſt mark of regard 
which could be ſhewn to himſelf. 

M. Necker's . diſcourſe was heard with 
rapture. Orders were ſent for the releaſe 


of M. Bezenval, and a general amneſty Was 


Br. „ decreed, 


0 7 
decreed, PIE acclamation, A the General 
Aſſembly of the Electors. ' 

M. Necker has been. much confored for 
this part of his conduct. It has been ſaid, 
that the granting of 3 whether gene- 
ral or particular, legally belonged to the 
King, and that to apply elſewhere to obtain 
it was affrontive to his authority. The an- 

ſwer to this is, that the King at this N 
had no authority. 

It has been alſo ſaid, that he ance to 
have made this application to the National 
Aſſembly, as the next exiſting power which 
| could with any appearance of lawful autho- 
rity grant pardon or. indemnity. The an- 
{wer to this ſecond objection is, that M. 
Necker plainly ſaw that the Aſſembly were 
at that time overawed by the decided and 
active meaſures which had been taken by 
the Electors, and durſt not then interfere; 
whereas the Aſſembly of Electors having 


| manifeſted the plenitude of their power in ſo 
| N many 


« * ) V 


% 


many inſtances, he was eager to make it 


ES ſubfervient in this inſtance to the cauſe of 


humanity and mercy; and it is to the ho- 
nour of M. Necker, that when he ſaw that 
the intereſting objects he had in view were 

not to be obtained by regular means, he 
tried thoſe means which he thought would 
ſucceed, without regarding whether they 


were regular or not. 
There were thoſe preſent in the Hotel de 


Ville, who did not partake of the humane 
enthuſiaſm, were enemies of M. N ecker, 
and who immediately diſperſed themſelves 
among the diſtricts, making an outcry 
againſt the Council at the Hotel de Ville 
for having ordered the releaſe of Bezenval, 
and for daring to ſend a proclamation for 
general pardon and peace round to the dif- 
ferent municipalities. They attributed the 
' Propoſal of M. Necker to an inclination to 
regain the favour of the Court, and of all 
the conſpirators againſt national freedom. 
: 4 IO 
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The agitation of the diſtricts was ſo ſudden, | 
and the popular fury became ſo violent, that 
the Council at the Hotel de Ville retracted 
their meaſures; and the Committee of Elec- 


tors, which had been enabled to form an 
army of the turbulent citizens, ſufficient to 


keep in check the regular troops which en- 
_ circled Paris, and to ſtorm the Baſtile, found 
itſelf unable to maintain one 1 act of 


humanity and compaſſion. 


One of the diſtricts was ſo much afraid | 
that M. Bezenval would be ſet free in con- 
ſequence of the firſt order of the Electors, 
that they ſent deputies to prevent it; and 
' other diſtricts ſent a deputation to the Na- 


tional Aſſembly to complain of the conduct 


of the Electors, and to warn the Aſſemblyx 


againſt giving a ſanction to it. 


The National Aſſembly were well pleaſed 


to check the power of the Aſſembly of Elec- 
tors, and would have been equally pleaſed 
to bre deen able to oppoſe chat of thoſe 


1 | | which g 


. \ 
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which ſueceeded them in the capital, gdb; 5 
that body which was called the Repreſenta- 
tive Body of the Commons of Paris; but the 
latter they durſt not venture to touch. 

| Meffrs. Mounier, Lally-Tolendal, Ma- 
louet, and others, men of probity, regret- 
ng that the act of the Electors had ever 
been called into queſtion, were for declar- 
ing the general principle, that, without any 
regard to popular clamours, no perſon ſhould 
be arreſted without a poſitive accuſation, 
and that Bezenval ſhould be directly ſet at 
—_ 4 6 
Mirabeau, who knew that the releaſe of 
M. Bezenval and the indemnity had been 
granted by the Electors to the general eſteem 
for M. Necker, and in conſequence of an 
eloquent and pathetic diſcourſe pronounced 
by him at the Town-houſe, oppoſed the re- 
| leaſe of M. Bezenval and the decree of am- 
neſty. His motive is generally attributed 


00 > jealouſy of M. Necker 8 popularity, and 


a _—_ 


„ 29 
a a ſtrong inclination to render bin ſuſpected 


by or indifferent to the people; in which he 


ſoon after ſucceeded. «N ous-memes n avons 


pas le droit de prononcer une amniſtie,” : 


faid he. Le pouvoir de faire grace, tant 
qu'il exiſte, reſide Eminemment dans la per- 
ſonne du Monarque : je dis, tant qu'il exiſte; 


parce que c'eſt une grande queſtion que de 


determiner ſi ce pouvoir de faire grace peut 
exiſter, dans quelles mains il reſidera gil 


exiſte, et ſi les crimes contre les nations 


devroient jamais Ctre remis, ö &c. * 


Mirabeau was not naturally an inhuman 


or blood-thirſty man: but on this occaſion 
a We ourſelves have not the ri ght to pronounce an 


amneſty: the power of pardoning, while it ſhall exiſt, 


belongs to the King alone: I ſay, while it ſhall exiſt; 
becauſe it is a matter of great importance to PR 7 | 
whether this fewer of pardoning ought to exiſt, in 


whoſe hands it ought to be placed if allowed to exiſt, 
and whether crimes againſt nations ought ever to 'be 


forgiven. | 


he 


) * 
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be ſhewed himſelf a man of violent paſſions 
and of unjuſtifiable reſentment ; for in all 
probability it was merely to mortify one 
who had neglected him, and of whoſe po- 
pularity he-was jealous, that he ſpoke againſt 
the pardon of a man he could not think 
guilty of any crime, and againſt a general | 
_ Indemnity, which, whether properly order- 
cd or not, he knew to be highly expedient. 
Roberſpierre, who was little known at 
this period, betrayed ſome what of that cruel 
and unrelenting ſpirit which ſince has ſpread 
ſuch dread and horror all over France, by 
ſpeaking on this occaſion againſt pardon or 
- amneſty, He ſeems alſo to have ſeized 


ſome'of the hipts thrown out by Mirabeau, 5 


and to have made uſe of them long after- 
wards as the foundation of part of his rea- 
ſoning i in the proceſs againſt the King. 
hs Aſſembly determined that a com- 
mittee ſhould+be appointed to examine into 


the accuſations ; ; but being ſenſible, that, if 
. M. Bezenval 
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M. Bezenval were conducted to Paris, all 
their authority could not protect him from 
the rage of the populace, they ordered 
that he ſheuld be carried to a caſtle of ſome 
ſtrength near the place where he had been 
arreſted, and there guarded till his trial. 
Thus the earneſt wiſhes of M. N ecker 
were croſſed and defeared when he ſeemed 
to be at the height of popularity, by the 
very people of whoſe applauſe he. was ſo 
fond; and he had now reaſon to be convin- 
ced, that, whatever their regard and admira- 
| tion of him might be, their thirſt of blood, 
and rancout againſt thoſe whom they con- 
ſidered as their enemies, was ſtronger. Any 
pleaſure which he 1 may have derived from the 
contemplation that he poſſeſſed the affection 
of ſuch people, muſt have been mightily 
diminiſhed after he made this diſcovery. 

In his letter to the Secretary of the Com- 
mon Council of Paris, who firſt informed : 
him of the ſudden turn which had hap- 

pened, 
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peneũ, M. Necker expreſſes hinGifs in e 
following words: Pai regu la trifle ne a0 
velle que vous m avez fait Fhonneur de me is 
communiquer. Fen rendrai men 


2 bonheur ma guere durd . Pay tated 
What ſhews of how. very litle a 
ance- the King was already become in the 
eyes of all parties is, that the mention made 
of him in this letter is the only notice that 
ſeems to have been taken of him in this . 
whole tranſaction. An officer is arreſted 
by the militia of a provincial town, a he is 
on his way to his native country: the King's 
Miniſter, returning at the call of the Nation 
to the capital, declares that the officer had 
his Majeſty's permiſſion, and. requires of 
the municipality to allow him to proceed: | 
ther: refuſe until they, mall receive orders 


8 1 have eel the fad 1 news 5 you 4 me the ho- | 
nour to tranſmit to me. I ſhall communicate them 
to che King. ay” . has not deen of * 
duration. 8 | ; 
ow 


— 


not make uſe of it with 


+ 2 
from a Committee at Paris : the Mir aiſtet 


\ afterwards applies for the ſame purpoſe to 
. this Committee: : bor no more notice is 


taken of the King, than n if he had not been 
in exiſtence. 5 
1a fact, the King was Mary FT of 
authority, and what he had afterwards 
was no longer conſidered as an eſſential pre- 


rogative of the Crown, but a gift of the 


National Aſſembly. And it ſoon afterwards 
zppeared, that the Aſſembly were not able 


0 maintain him even in the exerciſe of that 
ſhare of power which they placed in his 


hands: for when, inſtead of an abſolute 
to on their decrees, the National Aſſem- 


| bly reſolved that the King ſhould only have 


a ſuſpending o one, it was found that he could 


clamour, and expoſing himſelf and his fa- 


mily to che outrages of the mob. 


The vindictive diſpoſition and exceſſes of 


the Parifian Populace | were to be regretted 
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not only on account of their fits at Paris, 
but alſo on account of the example thereby 


given to the lower orders, and particularly 
the tenants of land, and the peaſantry, all 
over France, among whom great diſorders 


| continued after ſome appearance of tegula- 
rity had taken place i in the capital. It will de 


naturally imagined, that many took advan- 
tage of the general confuſed ſtate of the 
country, and made it a pretence for refuf 


ing to pay the taxes to Government, and i 


even the rents due to their landlords.” 
plaints of this were frequently made to the 
Aſſembly, who thought proper to refer them 
to a Committee, which was directed to make 
a report and fuggeſt a _ for” fo dan- 
_ an evil. 8 | | 
The remedy which the Colas te. 
commended was, that the Aſſembly ſnould 


publiſh a ſolemn Declaration of their entitely 


diſapproving of the unlawful practice of re- 


fuſing to pay taxes and FOG: and adviſing 
9 „„ all 


U 


1 
all perſons concerned to pay them regulat- 
ly for the future. It is ſurpriſing that this 


Committee, when they were recommending 


ſuch efficacious means for putting a ſtop to 


unlawful practices, did not recommend at 
the ſame time a ſolemn proclamation againſt _ 


the unlawful practice of fornication, which 
is of ſtill longer ſtanding, and had as good 


a chance of being put an end to DF a Pro- 


elamation. 

It would appear that the meaſure a 
* had entirely failed; for while the Na- 
onal Aſſembly were occupied at Verlailles 

in framing that bill of rights which they 
intended as the foundation of their new 


_ Conſtitution, accounts came from all quar- 


ters, that the ſpirit of revolt ſeemed to in- 
creaſe inſtead of diminiſhing in the pro- 
vinces ; that to a refuſal of paying taxes and 


rents many inſtances of pillaging, robbery, 


and houſe-breaking, were added; that the 


Nobility: in particular were expoſed to theſa 


Cea depre- 
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depredations; that many of their family 
ſeats had been plundered and demoliſhed, 
and in ſome caſes their wives and children 
abuſed and inſulted in the groſſeſt manner. 
As almoſt all the proprietors of land in the 
Aſſembly, and the other moſt reſpectable 
Deputies, received accounts to the ſame 
effect, they made a deep impreſſion and 
ſpread a great alarm. Many letters of this 
nature were received on the fourth of Au- 6 
guſt, When the Aſſembly met in the even- 
ing, ſtrong ſymptoms of vexation, anxiety, 
and terror, were viſible in the countenarices 
of the members, particularly thoſe belong- 
ing to the two firſt orders, who ſeemed now 
convinced of the neceſſity of uniting with- | 
out reſerve with the third, as the only means 
of 'preſerving their property and ſecuring 
their families from inſult. 5 be: 

The extraordinary impreſſions with which 
the Deputies were ſo: ſeverely and ſo ſud- 
| deny affected, * neee as 
I . 1 — 


( 389 ) | 
extraordinary and as ſudden. While every 
one ſeemed engroſſed with his own feelings, 
and waited to hear what might be propoſed by | 
ſome other, the Viſcount de Noailles opened 
the ſcene by afſerting, that the people were 
driven to thoſe exceſſes by the accumulation 
and weight of the burdens under which 
they laboured ; that they were become de- 
ſperate by chelexaction of taxes which they 
could not pay, and feudal ſervices above | 
their ſtrength ; that it was now become as 
neceſſary for the ſafety of the rich as for the 
relief of the poor, that many ſources of op- 
preſſion ſhould be immediately aboliſhed, 
leſt the country people ſhould proceed far- 
ther lengths than they had hitherto done, 
and take upon themſelves the taſk of doing 


8 themſelves juſtice. He then enlarged on 


the glory which the Nobility would derive 


from ſacrificing private intereſt and. import- 
ance to the public good; and concluded by 


' * that thoſe ſources of tyranny and 
0 03 injuſtice 
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| injuſtice ſhould be aboliſhed ; that all public 
charges ſhould be equally ſupported by the 
whole community, and all taxes levied in 
proportion to the income of each indi- 
vidual; ; that all feudal claims ſhould be re- 
dee mable at a fair valuation; that corvtes, 
and all rights of the lords to the perſonal 
- ſervices of the peaſantry, ſhould be entirely 
aboliſhed, and other grievances, under which 
the people ſuffered, alleviated. 
The Viſcount de Noailles motion was ſes : 

; conded by the Duke d 'Aiguillon, who made 
another tending to the ſame purpoſe, which 
created more ſurpriſe than the former, on 
account of the Duke's ample eſtate and ex- 
tenſive royalties, which rendered bis ſaeri 
fices greater, although his patriotiſm was 


perhaps only equal to that of the Viſcount, 
When certain ancient feudal claims, which 


are indecent in themſelves, and degrading t to 


| humanity, were begun to be enumerated, 2 
cy of horror burſt from the audience, and : 
preyented 


: Ca ? 
prevented the Deputy from proceeding. 1 
This circumſtance, however, increaſed the 
enthuſiaſm for reformation which animated 
the Aſſembly. Aud the bright examples of 
the noble Viſcount and Duke above men- 
tioned, joined to the thundering applauſe 
with-which their propoſals were heard, ex- 
cited great emulation. The virtues, of ſelf- 
denial and patriotiſm became ſo precious in 
the eyes of ſome who had never before 
ſeemed to put any great value upon them, 
that hardly any ſacrifice was thought too 
dear for the purchaſe of even the reputation 
of poſſeſſing them, which was bid for on 
this occaſion, like a valuable ſtatue or pic- 


ture at an auction, with an ardour which 


drew freſh. applauſe, excited freſh emula- 
tion, and made rhe Nobles outbid each 
other in a manner that aſtoniſhed the gal- 
leries, and delighted the Commons, wh, £ 
having no ſacrifices to maße could not enter 


into the competition, 4 
„ Some 
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Some of the Nobles, however, were pro- 
voked at certain ſacrifices which affected 
themſelves more than the propoſers, and in 
revenge they moved for different facrifices 
which affected the others more than them- 
ſelves. This kind of retaliation is not un- 
natural to lofty minds, if Homer was a judge 
of nature: If I am to be deprived of my 
miſtreſs,” ſaid Agamemnon to Achilles,“ you 
ſhall be deprived of yours alſo.“ In what 
other particulars the Nobles in queſtion re- 
ſembled the Greek heroes, I know not; but 
it is ſaid that to the heat raiſed by this col- 
liſion of emulation, patriotiſm, and revenge, 
the heat and expanſion of heart produced 
by wine were added ſo that on the whole 
more was obtained for the people at this one 
ſitting after dinner, than the moſt ſanguine 
reformer had expected in many days. 

The Deputies of certain provinces which 
enjoyed peculiar privileges, took upon them- 
ſelves, without inſtructions from their con- 
| ſtituents, 


1 

ſtituents, to propoſe, that the charters and 
franchiſes of theſe provinces ſhould be added 
to the ſacrifices of this memorable night. 
The Clergy had hitherto remained aſto- 
niſhed and ſilent ſpectators of a ſcene ſo 
awful and unexpected; and a motion hav= 
ing been made to put an end.to the meeting, 
the Prefident was proceeding accordingly, 
when ſuddenly he made a pauſe, and re- 
proached himſelf for want of attention in 
being about © prematurely to cloſe the 
meeting before any of the venerable body of 
the Clergy, ever ſympathiſing with the diſ- 
treſſes of the people, had declared their ſens 
| timents on ſo intereſting a ſubject.ꝰ 
There was no evading this apoſtrophe. 
The Biſhops of Nancy and Chartres ſpoke 
in the name of their brethren. The firſt 
not only approved of a motion which had 
been rmade that the feudal rights, and all 
other juriſdictions of lords of manors eſta- 
— in the ſame manner, ſhould be 
AS aboliſhed ; 
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aboliſhed; but he propoſed a that the 
Price of the ranſom of eccleſiaſtical feudali- 
ties ſhould be applied to the relief of the 
poorer part of the eccleſiaſtical body, and 
not to the profit of the actual incumbent. 
The Biſhop of Chartres, after inſiſting 
on the injuſtice of the game laws, and 
painting in glowing colours the cruelty, of 
obliging the poor farmer to be the paſſive 
| witneſs of ravages on his property, propoſed 
the fuppreſſion of thoſe laws and all the 
pretended rights of the chace. 
The excluſive rights of biſheries, t to war- 
rens, and to dovecots, all of which corffi- 
derably affected the revenue of the Clergy, 
were allo aboliſhed; and ſome Dignitaries 
of the Church, who poſſeſſed more benefices 
than one, declared that they were reſolved 
to limit themſelves to a ſingle one. 
The Duke de la Rochefoucault, who was 

a friend to liberty and had promoted the Re- 

yolution, was however no republican, but a 
well- 


„ 5 
 vell-wiſher to monareby, and perſonally at- 


tached to the King, took this opportunity 


of doing honour to the Monareh he loved, 


by reminding the Aſſembly that his Majeſty 
2 | had anticipated one of their decrees, by have : 


ing already given freedom to all the ſerfs 
in his own demeſnes ; and the Duke at the 

ſame time did honour to his own heart, by 
expreſſing a with that before the end of the 


ſeſſions the Afſembly would take into conſi- 
deration the deplorable condition of the 


Negroes i in their colonies. 

How | came this enthuſiaſtic friend of 
freedom to prefer a monarchical form of 
government to a republican? Not ſurely 
for the ſake of the monarch or his. family. 


Were it even clear that royalty conveyed. 


happineſs, he could not have preferred the 
happineſs of a ſingle family to that of the 
millions who inhabit France, No; it muſt 
have been from a, conviction that a well re- 
gulated hereditary monarchy would be more 


conducive | 


| 

i 

| | 
| 
1 
i 

i Y 
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conducive to the happineſs of thoſe millions 


than a republic. The proofs which expe- 


rience has afforded of the truth of that 


opinion are the only right which Kings 


Have to their crowns ; a good. King would 


not wiſh for a ſtronger; a wiſe one could 
hardly believe they ever had any other. 


It would have been fortunate for the 
French nation, that they had adhered to 
this opinion of the Duke de Rochefoucault. 
They have thought otherwiſe; it is their 6 
affair. Perhaps they may come of them- 
ſelves to alter their way of thinking on that 


| ſubject ; which is certainly moſt likely to 
happen when no attempt is made to force 
them to it; but ſhould they endeavour to 
turn monarchies into republics, or ſhould 

monarchies endeavour to force republics to 
aſſume a monarchi ical form of government, 


there can be no tranquillity or happineſs 1 in 


Europe. If indeed it had been uſual for the 
different nations of Europe to manifeſt a diſ- 


3 intereſted 


2” DY 
intereſted regard for the proſperity of each 


| other ; if there were many proofs recorded 


in hiſtory, that, ſo far from taking advan- 


tage of the accidental diftreſſes or calamities 


in which any of them were involved, the 


others had ſhewn a readineſs to relieve their 


unfortunate neighbours, and to extricate 


them from their difficulties; then indeed the 


caſe would be different : but as there are not 
many inſtances of this nature on record, i it 
is not ſurpriſing that the French ſhould not 
conſider the hints they have received from 


their neighbours to renounce the republican 
and reſume their old form of government, 
as proofs of good will, or that they heſitate 


a little before they determine to take them. 
| To return to the National Aſſembly :— 

In commemoration of the ſacrifices made, 
this famous fitting concluded with a decree 
conferring the title of Reſtorer of French 


Liberty on the King; and a deputation was 


appointed to inform him of this, and to re- 
| queſt | 


46 * 


* 


| 

[ 

| 
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queſt his preſence at a Te Deum to be eele⸗ 
brated throughout the kingdom; which 
ceremony was performed accordingly, 4 
tended by the King and the whole Aſſembly. 

The Third Order were ſo expreſſive of 
their admiration of the generoſity and ſelf- 
- denial that appeared in the conduct of the 
Nobility and Clergy, that it might have 
been expected they would have tried to 


check an enthuſiaſm which, if carried far- 
ther, might prove too injurious to thoſe two 
orders; and this was the more to be ex- 
pected from men of candour and equity, as 

moſt of the Deputies of the Tiers-Etat could 
not imitate the other two orders in mikdes 
ſuch ſacrifices, and were little affected, in 
point of intereſt, by thok c which had been 
propoſed. 0 


It appears, however, that the Commons 
did not labour under any delicate diſtreſs 
of this kind; for the Committee appointed 
to reduce the various propoſals that had 
. deen 


1 
peen made WOT the form of a law, included | 
the tithes as a feudal valſalage or tax levied 
on the lands, which had never entered into 
the minds of the Clergy, who conſidered 
eccleſiaſtical tithes as a rent-chatge for the 
maintenance of the Church, for which a 
proper allowance had been made to the | 
actual proprietors in the purchaſe of their 
eſtates; and therefore they imagined that 
the Legiſlature could not without injuſtice 
transfer this from them, whoſe property it 
| was, to the landlords, who had no claim to 
it. This article being ftrongly and juſtly ob- 
jetted to, produced ſeveral warm debates, in 
which the Abbe Sieyes made the moſt con- 

ſpicuous figure, defending the rights of the 
Church, and proving the injuſtice of ſtrip- 
ping the Clergy in this arbitrary manner. 
The Abbe was not liſtened to on this octa- 
ſion with that attention which had been 
_ uſually paid to him, and which the ſtrength 
8 | of 
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of his ** deſerved. He pleaded che 
cauſe of the Church on the principles of 
plain good ſenſe and equity, without calling 
the aſſiſtance of ſophiſtry. or giving the 
leaſt hint of the divine right of tithes. 
Had the Abbé been inelined to make uſe 
of them, he knew that no arguments de- 
rived from ſuperſtition could have weight 
with his preſent audience; he found that 
thoſe founded on juſtice had as little. 
The impatience of the audience during 
the Abbe's reaſoning did not ariſe from any 
eagerneſs to anſwer his arguments ; it was 
the impatience which men predetermined 
to be unjuſt feel on hearing their injuſ- 


| tice made manifeſt. He concluded one of 
his ſpeeches by obſerving, that © if they 
wiſhed to be Free, they ſhould begin by 
being ju.” 

A country vicar, perceivin g that tha. un- 
anſwerable diſcourſes of the Abbe produced 


no 


( 41). 
fio effect, wich great vehemence addreſſed 5 
the Commons in theſe words : © Was it to 
plunder us that you invited us to join you 
in the name of the Gd of Peace * 

The Nobles were as unrelenting as the 
Commons. They ſeemed to have been ac 
tuated in ſome degree by reſentment againſt 
the Clergy for having abandoned them on 
the important queſtion of the manner of 
voting; and the ungrateful return which the 
Clergy. now met with from the Commons, it 
is probable, was more ſenſibly felt by them 
than the retaliation of the Nobles. But the 
Nobles ated very unwiſely in indulging 
their reſentment in this manner. Many of 
the greateſt miſchiefs in ſociety ſpring from 
the ſecret ſatisfaction which one claſs of 
men ſometimes take, or the indifference at 
| leaſt which they feel when the rights of 
another claſs is attacked z without conſiders 
: ing, Flat the moment a law is paſſed which 
„„ ä is 


ſe 
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is oppreſſive on any ſet of men, a ſource of 
oppreſſion 18 opened againſt every ſet of 
men. Even choſe, therefore, who reſpe& 
no man's rights but their own, are ſtrongly. 
intereſted to forget private reſentment, and 
to defend the rights of all their neighbours. 

The cooleſt heads among the Clergy, 


perceiving that the Nobles and Commons . 


were united: againſt them, and thinking 
that longer reſiſtance would only ſerve to 
| irritate thoſe on whom they and their bre- 
thren muſt at laſt rely for ſupport, deter- 
mined to ſubmit with the beſt grace ae 
could. | 
The Archbiſhop of Paris, when the con- 
teſt was at the warmeſt and the noiſe at the 
height, aroſe and declared in the name of 


his brethren, that their only anxiety was 


that divine worſhip might continue to be 
celebrated with dignity ; that the goſpel 
3 might be preached by virtuous and well in- 
titructed 


(403) | 
ſtructed clergymen; ; that the poor mi ight 
be relieved and ſuccoured ; and ſhould theſe | 
purpoſes be effected; that they would reſign 
the whole of their tithes into the hands 
of the nation, and for their own future 
ſupport truſt entirely to che juſtice of cheir 
country. 7 
As the Archbiſhop 8 his diſ- 
5 courſe, and the purport of it opened upon 
the audience, the bluſtering of the conteſt 
which had ſo long prevailed in the hall 
gradually abated, and the noiſe at laſt ſub- 
ſided into a general whiſper of ſatisfaction, 
as a ſtorm ſubſides at the appearance of the 
twin ſtars— „ 


Defluit al agitatus humor ; 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 


Et minax — ——— ponto 
Unda recumbit. 7 


Some of the people i in the galleries, after 
remaining a few moments filent and mo- 


I clapped their hands 1 in applauſe of 
| Dd2 „ 
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the great ſacrifice which the Clergy had of- 

fered; but the generality of the Aſſembliy, 
conſidering it as a conſtrained and not a 

| free · will offering, while they rejoiced at the 

| ſacrifice, derided the ſacrificers. 
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Rollen, on the Gruely, 10 nk the pet * 
Were, Jubjeted On the Power to be given 
to the King be Project of two Chambers 
25 —The Galleries of the National Afſembly— 
; . Manauvres reſpecting the Audience A Feaſt 
given hy the Gardes-du-Corps 10 the Regi- 
ment of Flanders at Verſailles —The National 
: Aſſembly dj pleaſed with the King's Anſwer 
 '» #0. their Addreſi—The Tranſa#tions of the 
Entertainment miſrepreſented—Inſurrettion 
Paris M. La Fayette endeavours 10 
quell it, without Efeet— The firft Conduttors 

_ -of the Revolution juſlified—M. La Fayeite 
_ 1marches doitb 20, oo0 Men to Verſailles. 


5 | "THE National Aſſembly have treated 
the Clergy of France ſomething in 


the fame cruel manner that the 'Roman 
Dd 3 Senate 


ul 
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Senate behaved in the third Fee war to 
the Carthaginians. 1 Ob tt, 
| When: {he Catthaginlans heard of. the 
hoſtile preparations of the Romans, con- ; 
ſcious of their own weakneſs, they declar- 5 
ed themſelves willing to ſubmit to the dif- 
cretion of the Roman people, : and to the 
terms of peace they mould exact. The Se- 
nate applauded their prudence, and required 
| hoſtages as pledges of their fidelity. 5 The 8 
| hoſtages -were ſent. The Roman Conſul, | 
who was at Utica with his army, then re- 
quired, in the name of the Senate, that the 
Carthaginians ſhould deliver up their arms 
and warlike ſtores z ; ſuch things being uſe- : 
leſs to a people now under the protection 
of the Roman republic. The Magiſtrates of 
Carthage were ſhocked at the rigour of this 
demand: after ſome heſitation, however, 


they acquieſced, ſaying they had an un- 
bounded confidence i in the juſtice of the Se- 
| nate. The Conſul, alter highly praiſing their 
e 


conduct, informed them that they muſt 
abandon Carthage, which it was the plea- 
ſure of the Senate ſhould be deſtroyed. 

& With ſimilar perfidy the Clergy of France 
were allured to join in the Revolution, to 
make many facrifices in the hopes of being 
protected i in the poſſeſſion of what remain- 
ed, and then obliged to rely on the juſtice 
of the Aſſembly. which ſtripped them of 
the whole, except on conditions which their 


conſeiences prevented many of them from 

0 agreeing to. This refuſal being repreſented 
as a crime, the unhappy Clergy have at va- 
ious periods been perſecuted and maſſacred, 


all over the nation. The moſt ſtriking dif- 


ference between the caſes is, that thoſe 
whom the Romans treated in this perfi- 
dious and cruel manner had been for ages 
their ancient and inveterate enemies; whereas 
thoſe whom the National Aſſembly treated 
thus unjuſtly were their own countrymen, 
and that part of their countrymen whoſe 
| D d * peculiar 
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peculiar duty it Was to teach Lede ; 1 fl 
and good will towards mankind. 5 
One of the moſt important ae tin: 
was agitated by 'the National Aſſembly, 
while they were employed in forthing the 
Conſtitution, regarded the degree of power 
to be placed in the hands of the King, and 
particularly whether his conſent ſhould be 
made neceſſary for giving the force of law 

to the decrees of the Aſſembly. The Latin 

word veto, of which the Tribunes :of the 
Roman People made uſe when they gave a 

negative to a law, was adopted on this occa- 

ſion to expreſs the King's negative. The 
debates on this ſubje& continued from the 
end of Auguſt till the middle of September, 
were carried on with extraordinary heat, 
and created a diviſion in the Aſſembly, 
which has continued through nne. | 
| e with augmenting hatred. 


On this matter thete were three opinions. 
7. That the decrees of the Aſſembly 
| ſhould 
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| thould be . without any | ind Lon 
21 An That the King ſhould have an — ae 
re negui on all decrees. 
; 1 Bo. That the King's negative Gouden Not 
bit abſolute, but only ſuſpenſive. 
During the debates on this ſubject it ap- 
. that the majority of the members 
were ſo apprehenſive of a return of the old 
+ tyranny, that they overlooked many other 
dangers. They were ſo ſolicitous to ſecure 
the legiſſative power from the attempts of 
the executive, that they ſeem to have for- 
gotten that it was a monarchical conſtitu- 
tion Which they had profeſſed to eſtabliſh; 
and weakened the executive power to'ſuch 
a degree as almoſt to render it uſeleſs ; the 
| conſequence of which has been, that, in the 
progreſs of the Revolution, the Aſſembly 
itſelf bas been inſulted in the groſſeſt man- | 
ner, and the monarchy overturned. 


Mirabeau, who. wiſhed to preſerve the . 
. monarchy 


> @ 
; 
[ - 
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monarchy while he laboured to give free - 


| dom to his country, endeavoure d | to thew, 
that giving an äbſolute veto to the King 


tended to both thoſe purpoſes that it would 5 
c prove a check alſo to erude and precipitate 

decrees, and might on ſome future occaſion 
prevent an ambitious majority from tyran- 
-nizing over, perhaps expelling the mem- = 


bers who oppoſed them, and forming at laſt 


an odious and deſpotic mer. with: Wo | 


name of a republic. eo TE 


All Mirabeau's eloquence - in 4 Higpdex! of 


Fry abſolute veto proved ineffectual within 


the Aſembly; and without doors the preju- 


dice againſt it was ſtill greater. The open 
and unreſtrained diſcuſſion of a political 


queſtion was till a new enjoyment in 
France, and on the preſent oceaſion was 


purſued with all that ardour which new 
pleaſures generally excite in that country. 
Very few underſtood what the word meant, 
or ever troubled themſelves to enquire; yet 
| 1 = men, 


4 
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men, womeb, and children, although accord - 
ing to the cuſtom of the country eternally 
_ ſpeaking, ſpoke! of nothing, during ſeveral 
- weeks, but the veto. In the ſame manner 
as ſome years ago, when che whole nation 
took a faney to be eternally ſinging, they 
ſeng no other ſong but Malbrouck. To ha- 
rangue againſt the veto in public places be- 
- came CY mark. of patriotiſm. ; J liſts of the 
members WhO ſpoke in its favour were 
15 handed about, and all thoſe whoſe names 


were in the lifts were execrated as traitors. 

In ſhort, upon this as on many other occa- 

ſions during the Revolution, a violent ſtorm 

vas raiſed, and furious ſpirits rode in the 
| whirlwind: and directed it. 

The moſt judicious as well as the moſt 
dloquent members were for giving the King ö 
an abſolute negative on the decrees of the 
Aſſembly. The majority, however, were + 
ſo much intimidated by the clamours with- 15 
255 SOS that they, adopted the ſuſpenſive 

| veto; 
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Veto, decreeing that it mould aontinue i uin 
| force for two ſueceſſive legiſlatures bow if 


the. third: ſhould. approve; of the ſuſp 
: Lene it, ſhould mer become a la ot 


„This bee, which was recommended 


41.35 


Bienne 00 net ee the \ King « Pho was f 


3 little or no > difligency Hank Buds this 


and, the abſolute. yero; Mirabeau ſhewed 


more profound political knowledge than 


M. Necker or Rabaud, by placing him- 


elf. among thoſe, who ſupported it; and 


at the ſame time he gave a Proof that bis 
love of popularity could not in a point Ao 


ei maker him act contrary tochis opi- 
nion. The idea, that giving to the King 
eee veto on the acts of the Aſſembly 
would, gradually bring back the old deſpo- 


tiſm was what influenced the Deputies who 


oppoſed. 1 it. Mirabeau law that other articles 


in 


* : E. 4 — 


ſtances might 
King, the minority of che Aſſembly, and 


(as 5 

in the Conftivuticn would prevent ſack an 
effecæ, and chat the ſpirit of the times alone 
rendered it almoſt impoſſible. He probably 
alfo foreſaw, that the faſpenfive veto would 
become a continual cauſe of jealouſy and dif. 


cord b twern the King and the Aſſembly. 
But even if this prerogative, which ſeems to 


have been highly neceſſary, had been eſta- 


bliſhed in the Conſtitution, tilt a prudent 5 


Miniſter would not have adviſed the King 


to make uſe of i it, until the jealouſies of the 


people were diffi pated, and the government 
regularly formed; and perhaps: not even then, 
_ unleſs it was evident that the Monarch, i in 
giving his negative to a decree of the Aſ- 
ſembly, had a reſpectable minority of che 
Afembly, and a very decided majority of 
the People at large, of his opinion. With all 
refe precautions, the veto in particular in- 
ght ſtill be erroneouſly given: the 


the 1 of the Public, might be in the 


wrong, ” 
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| * K 10 1 majority ef the Afſembly | 
in the right: yet if the King 8 negative were 
never uſed except in ſuch circumſtances, it 
never could create jealouſy of the power of 
the Crown on the one hand, or fears for 
the freedom of the Nation on the other. 
The ſuſpenſive veto became, ſoon after 
che King's acceptance of the Conſtitution, 
an object of jealouſy, and was no ſooner 
made uſe, of than it became the cauſe, « or was 
made th e pretext, of the moſt fatal diſcord. 
The next important ſubject of debate 
| happened in conſequence of a propofal 
made by M. de Lally-Tolendal i in the name 
of the Commiſſion of Conſtitution, that the 
Legiſlature ſhonld conſiſt of a lower and up- 
per houſe. According to the firſt idea, the 
upper houſe was to be compoſed of mem 
bers choſen for life. M. Mounier . 
red their being choſen for ſeven years. 
Thoſe who had oppoſed che veto were as 
Ae againſt the two chambers or houſes. 


9 
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| They dreaded that the influence of the 
Court would at ſome time or other form 
the upper houſe of the higher Nobility, and | 
| render i It Herediuiy They endeavoured to- N 
ridicule the idea of a balance of power yy - 
the yarious branches of the Legiſlature ; and, 
ſhutting their eyes to all the advantages of 
the Britiſn Conſtitution, they declaimed 
againſt i its abuſes. Let, if two houſes have 
5 been found beneficial in the Britiſh Legiſla- 
ture, and if two chambers of repreſentatives 
have been of uſe in the American, by af- 
fording time for reflection before decrees 
are finally paſſed ſo far from oppoſing 
their introduction, it might have been ex- 
pected of thoſe members who were beſt 
acquainted with the characters of French- | 
men, that, inſtead of two chambers, they 
would have tried to eftabliſh three in the 
new Conſtitution of France: but two at 
leaſt were highly neceſſary, as they would 
not only have been of ſervice in preventing 
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but in precluding in a great meaſure, if not 
altogether, the neceſſity of the TY" 86 havs. 


ing recourſe to his veto. e e ors 


Perhaps this propoſal of the two cham- 


bers. might have been carried, had it not 
met with ſtrong oppoſition. from a quarter 


where it was leaſt expected; for many of 


the Nobles themſelves were againſt an upper 
chamber; and for various reaſons, ariſing, 
as was ſuſpected, from their different ſitua» 
tions and views. From the ſuperabundant 


Nobleſſe of France, only a ſmall portion 


could be choſen to form an upper chamber. 


Many of thoſe who ſaw but little probabi- 


ty of their being of the number, could not 
bear that others, whom they conſidered on a 
level with, or perhaps inferior, to theraſclves, 
but who had a better chance of being placed 
in the upper chamber, ſhould obtain that 


advantage over them; and therefore were 


againſt the meaſure. Some imagined that 
<p „„ 
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the forty-ſeven members who had firſt joined 
the Tiers-Etat would be firſt promoted; and 
it filed them with indignation to think that 
men whom they looked on as little better 
a eee eh de e a Ge Wer 
claſs of Nobleſſe, ſhould, as a reward for 
' betraying its cauſe, be placed at the head 
of the order. It is alſo believed, that the 
propoſal of two. chambers was oppoſed by ä 
ſome of the higher orders who were ene 
mies to the Revolution in any form, and 
thought that ſuch a regulation would give 
| ſtability to it, and prevent that diſcord, pre- 
cipitaney, and anarchy, of which they ſaw 
the ſeeds in the preſent Aſſembly, and from 
which they' augured its peedy overthrow, 
and the reſtoration of a government more 

| to their taſte, RE, : 

The project of the two chambers being 
difliked by the public in general, and con- 
ſidered by many of the Deputies of the 
Third Order as a plan calculated for raiſing 
a 99 routes portion of the Nobleſſe above the 

E 6 other 
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other members df theNationalAfembly; and | 
forming a new and more important ſpecies: 
of Peerage; and as it was not ſupported: by | 
the whole body of the Nobleſſe themſelves, 
and oppoſed by ſeveral of them, it is not 
ſurpriſing that the motion was yolk by a 
great majority. . of e tents 

The notion Ss an 1 Char mb 7 
creating a more important ſpecies. of a ariſto· 
cracy though leſs numerous than what ex- 
iſted formerly in France, would have proved | 
deſtructive to freedom, ſeems - erroneous; 
but the objection might have been eaſily 
obviated, by electing the Upper Chamber 
not from the Nobleſſe alone, but, promiſcu-. 
ouſly from the general body of Deputies 
without regard to birth; to be continued, ac- 
cording to M. Mounier's propoſal, only for 
ſeven.years, or ſome other limited term; to 
conſiſt of not more than a fourth. or fifth. of 


the general Aſſembly. of Repreſentatives, 1 : 
of members. of a more advanced age than 
Was requilite for being choſen of the Lower 

3 
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Aſembly: This, or ſome contrivance- to 
produce delay and re- oonſideratipn, was aſſu- 
| redly highly roquiine!] in a numerous afſem-._ 
bly of Frenchmen, moſt of them 1 inexperi - 
enced in political ſcience, novices in the 
buſineſs of legiſlation, impetuous, and en- 
thuſiaſtic. To the want of ſome ſalutaryß 
check of this nature much of the miſchief 
and miſery that has befallen France, and 
ſome perhaps of what through her means i 
has befallen her neighbours, may be aſcrib- 
ed. Another circumſtance from which the 
has greatly ſuffered, has been the permit- | 
f ting the people in the galleries of the Na- 

tional Aſſembly to manifeſt their approba- 
tion or diſapprobation of the ſpeakers in 
hs 2 ene manner oy ſome- 


de Rafembling of the 161 
ral, the curioſity of the public to hear the 
. debates was prodigious ; and the Tiers-Etat,” 
who of themſelves firſt formed the National. 
EO Sz Ee 5 Aﬀembly, | 


is 


ries could contain might always ſit 
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Aſſembly,” ſoon perceived che advantage 
which reſulted to them from the preſence | 


of a numerous auditory in the galleries. 
They were not always ſure of having the 
argument, but they were abſolutely certain - 
of having the galleries, on their fide. 
At the beginning the audience, ventured. 
to applaud. only ; ; and as many members 
ſpoke more for the purpoſe of drawing a 
little applauſe than any other, the preſence 
of ſtrangers was rather agreeable than other- 
wife. But the ſtrangers foon took the liberty 
of giving the moſt noiſy proofs of their diſ- 
approbation as well as of their ſatisfaction. 
This 'was complained of by feveral mem- 


bers, but never remedied ; and it was aſ- 


ſamiett as a Tight which belonged to the pub- 
lic, that as many of the people as the e 


This right was ſupported by ſeveral of the 
Deputies, and ſtill more ene 0 the 
Fog Ge" e 
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While the National Aſſembly remained 
at i Verſailles, the audience was not able fully 
to eſtabliſh theſe claims, It was. not until 
ſome time after the Aſſembly was removed 
to the capital that they were exerciſed in 
their utmoſt latitude. Then indeed the 
audience became the arbiters of praiſe and 
| cenſure ; ; and the Galleries of the National 
Aſſembly were conſidered as the Nation, as 
much as the Pit at a London playhouſe is 
| conſidered as the Town, The performers at 
both | Theatres are no doubt much at the 
mercy of the audience—with this difference, 
however, that although what the Britiſh 
actor pronounces is liable to be damned, yet 
he himſelf is in no danger of being abuſed 
and inſulted by the mob when he appears 
in the ſtreets, as often happened to the un- 
| n orators of the National Aſſembly. 
In the progreſs of improvement, the 


8 French audience were not left to their own 
E EZ Wa unbiaſſed 


a 


4. 4 55 
unbĩaſſed judgment, but inſtructed * 
kind of doctrine they were to applaud, and 
what they were to condemn. 

As a matter of curioſity, it may not * 
Improper to give ſome account of a man- 
c uvre which was of ſo much importance in 
the Revolution; and which I received from 
thoſe who were fully acquainted with the 
manner in which the galleries were diſci- 
plined, at the period when that kind of tactic 
was brought to the greateſt perfection ; and 
that there may be no need of returning to 
the ſubject, I ſhall inſert it here, though not 
the preciſe part of this narrative in which, 
according to method, it ſhould be placed. 
The galleries of the National Aſſembly 
being open to people of every deſcription, 
and filled by the firſt comers, it will be rea- 
dily believed that, in a city. ſuch as Paris, 
nine-tenths of the audience were incapable 
of underſtanding the debates. Thoſe parts 


RY) 

of the ſpeeches, therefore, which they moſt 
admired, and at which they thundered 
their loudeſt peals of applauſe, were not 
preciſely what Longinus or Mr. Burke 
would have ſelected as examples of the 
ſublime or beautiful. Every ſpeaker, who 


had not the misfortune of being thought 


6 royaliſt, who had a tolerably ſtrong voice, 
vrho interſperſed his diſcourſe with abuſe 
of Ariſtocrates, Emi grants, and Sover eign 


Princes ; who made frequent alluſion to the 


matter how they were introduced, often 
pronounced with emphaſis the words La 


Nation, Liberte, and Egalite, was certain of 


1 applauſe of the galleries. 


+» CertaimDeputics of the Court party! hav- 


ing remarked the efficacy of theſe words, 
ſometimes had the addreſs to intermingle 
them ſo ſucceſsfully with their harangues, 


45 to draw loud applauſe from thoſe who, if 


they had comprehended the tendency of the 
— >. reaſoning, 


he 
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mercy. * e 
As the audience were 13 apt to be ale 
by their ears, it was thought proper to en- 

gage cheir eyes as an auxiliary to their un- 
derſtanding; ; and men; were employed to 


. out ſignals indicating whom and 5 
when they ſhould applaud or cenſure. DN: 


A member of the Aſſembly was ſome» 
times employed to make thoſe ſignals, 
which were underſtood by only . one or 


two perſons in the galleries, who by a 


fimilar mode communicated their i 
to others. | 


. 


hanging half out of the pocket, ſometimes 


out of the right, ſometimes out of the 
left—the hat held in the hand in a par- 
ticular manner, or with the national cockade 


uppermoſt—rubbing the eyes, or the noſe, 
or the ear. All theſe had their particular 
meanings, with A variety of other ſigns 

et which 


Gas) 
which may be eaſily conceived ; each f 
which denoted the nature of the exploſion 
required, whether for e or diſ- 
apptobation. . 
| To ſecure the majority it was 3 Y 
to have about a hundred and fifty perſons 
in each of che two galleries. There were 
alſo one leader and five ſubalterns in each 
gallery. The leaders only were acquainted 
with the ſignal from the hall. This they 
immediately communicated by a different 
one to the ten ſubalterns, who directly be- 
gan their marks of applauſe or cenſure, in 
which they were followed by all the merce- 
naries whom they had previouſly engaged; 
and their loud clappi ngs generally excited 
thoſe of all the people in the galleries. | 
The common mercenaries were acquaint- 
| ed with the ſubalterns only, and preciſely | 
followed their example, whether they clap- 
ped or hooted. It was left to the ſubalterns 
to engage their followers ; ; but they were 
often | 


6) 
often unacquainted with each other, And in 
confidential correſpondence only with the 
leader, who informed them previous to every 
ſitting of the ſignals they were to follow. 
The two leaders were not al ways known to 
each other, and both were entirely unac- 
quainted with thoſe who originally employed 
the perſon who gave ſignals from the hall. 
The wages of the common followers were 
from forty ſols to three livres each ſitting. 
The ſubalterns were paid at the rate of ten 
livres, and the leaders at that of fifty, 
pi When an important queſtion was to be 
debated, the galleries were always in the pay 
of one party or the other; and ſometimes 
each party had the uſual number of their 
mercenaries on duty there; which never 
failed to occaſion a great deal of noiſe, and a 
violent conteſt detwoen the nee __ | 
the hooters. | | "Sieve 
It ſometimes happened mY that a num- 
ber of the. common hirelings deceived the 
| 3  _. fubalterns 


0 
Adee and took money from thoſe of 
both parties; in which caſe neither was 
well ſerved, all was confuſion and doubt, 
and the real ſentiments of the Peuple Souve- 
ram ſeemed as ambiguous as the will of the 
Gods announced by the oracle of Delphos. 
From this account a pretty juſt eſtimate 
may be made of the value of the applauſe 
or cenſure of that portion of the Sovereign 
People who were uſually ſeated in the gal- 5 
leries of the National Aſſembly after it was 
removed to the capital, and which conti- 
nued to be one of the moſt powerful en. 
gines of the Revolution until the time that 
Roberſpi ſpierre | eſtabliſhed the guillotine in 
eu of all the reſt. 
At the period, however, of the inſurrec- 
tion which obliged the Aſſembly to leave 
Verſailles, Roberſpierre was little known, 
and of too ſmall importance in the party 
with whom he acted to have his opinion 
Fel * but I 5 been told that, 
from 


n 
from the time that the States · General af. 
ſumed the name of National Aſſembly, he 
often inſiſted on the advantages which 
would be derived from the Aſſembly's be- 
ing removed to the capital. Whatever ad- 
vantage the popular party derived from 
the ſupport of the galleries at Verſailles, it 
was eaſy to foreſee it would be enjoyed in 
a much greater degree at Paris. Certain De- 
puties, therefore, formed the reſolution to 
ſeize the firſt pretext that ſhould preſent ĩt- 
ſelf for removing the Aſſembly to that city. 
An incident of an extraordinary nature did 
_ preſent itſelf, which ſerved them for the 
pretext they wiſhed, and which others at- 
tempted to turn to more heinous purpoſes. 

The incident alluded to was a feaſt 
given by the Gardes-du-Corps, which oc» 
caſioned the march of the Pariſian popu- 
lace to Verſailles, Thoſe who.wiſh to ex- 
cuſe or palliate that ſhameful expedition 
aſſert, that previous to. the feaſt given by 

1 ” the 
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the Body Guards, which they admit to 
have been its immediate cauſe, there had 


deen a general and well-founded ſuſpicion 
of a plan to earry the King and Royal Fa- 
| mily to Metz, where they were to be joined 
by many of the Nobility | and members of 


the Parliaments, who expected that num- 


bers of the people would flock to the royal 
ſtandard as ſoon as it was erected, and de- 


clare- againſt the National Aſſembly ; that 


tis ſcheme was to be aided and ſupported 
by certain Powers on the Continent, with 
a view to excite a civil war, occaſion the 


diſmemberment of France, and avenge the 
cauſe of Kings, who had been inſulted by 


the reſtrictions which the ſubjects of Lewis 
XVI. had put on his power. The ſame 


perſons inſiſted, that the King ſhewed the 
greateſt reluctance to the wiſhes of the Na- 

tion: that he had delayed giving his ſane- 

tion to the decrees of the 4th of Auguſt till 


the 16th of September; and then, inſtead of 
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an abſolute aſſent, he had ſent a commeris | 
tary on the decrees, accompanied with a 
conditional aſſent only; the full ſanction 
not having been obtained till the ach of 
the ſame month, after ſeveral very urgent 
addreſſes from the Aſſembly: : that he he- 


ed the ſame Sa to tlie declaration of 


the Bill of Rights and firſt articles of the 
Conſtitution, and poſtponed his acceptance 
of them till the arrival of the multitude at 
Verſailles on the 6th of October, and until 


the carriages which were prepared for his 
eſcape were ſtopped by the National Guards 
of Verſailles. And, giving every- cireum- 
ſtance the worſt interpretation, they inſiſt- 
ed, that when, on the failure of a loan pro- 


poſed by M. Necker, the Kiog ſacrificed his 
jewels and plate to the public neceſſities, 
this was done merely with a view to blind 
he people to the preparations making for 
his eſcape, and becauſe he was fully ſen -: 
ſible chat he Sour 7 not ve carried them 

with 


een 
Vith him and of .courſe that they would, 
| hon een oo 
nat the King would have ee very 
vell pleaſed to have been ſafely at Metz with, 
his family, ſeems highly probable ; ; but as no 
roof has hitherto. appeared of his having 
made arrangements to fly to that place at this, 
time, all theſe aſſertions are mere conjefures. 
The Count d'Eſtaing, who, had the com- 
mand of the National Guards of Verſailles, 
having previouſly. conſulted the, Municipa - 
 lity, and repreſented the, neceſſity of protect 
ing the National Aſſembly and the perſon. | 
of, bs dne e ant nn them, 


F 5, IF 4-8 


ponies uv Pg Lins. e 3 quanered in 
Verſailles for that pe tt rods ,4:12/ 
This, like all the reſt, was by ſome oth 
firued unfavourably, and imputed to a de- 
ſign of aſſiſting, and not preventing the 
cape! of the King; eſpecially as the Na- 
dead Aſſembly had not been conſulted with; 
| regard 


— to the W e or 


meaſure. However that may be, e tie 


be Pia 246; a 
the boxes were full of 1 pectators. Towards 
the end of che entertainment the Kiug and 
Queens h had the candy to entef the hall, 


hy 4 


attendee by ſeveral” lad er I Sendai 
This unexpected viſit to a citis' = 
pany, whoſe hearts were already elated * itt i 
Saiety and warmed with- wine; could not 
fail to rbuſe the ſpirit 7 £ | 
healths of the-Royal Family were d 
with cclamationsþf joy. After ns D 
through this hall, me opal * b 
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the muſic firuck up a favourite loyal rune, 
which was accompanied by the voices of 
the gueſts, The gates of the hall were 
thrown open for the grenadiers of the two 
corps, who, „having drank the healths of the 
Royal Family, hutried with jovial enthuſi- 
aſm to paſs the night in dancing beneath the 
windows of the palace. Some white cock- 
ades were diſtributed among them by the 
ladies of the court. | | 
This ſcene paſſed on the firſt of October 
1789. It was ſoon after circulated, and has 
been ſince publiſhed, that the entertainment 
was given and all the incidents arranged by 
certain perſons of the Court, who were at 
the expence of the whole for the purpoſe of 
| awakening the loyalty of the inhabitants of 
- Verſailles, attaching the regiment of Flan- 
ders and the National Guards to the King 
and Queen, prejudicing them againſt the 
N ational Aſſembly, favouring a plan already 
formed for the King's eſcape to Metz, and 
e clieQiog 
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\*  effeQtinga colnter-revolution's and as. thels 
bo things were arranged at a time when the 
| King pretended to co-operate with the Af. 
| ſembly in eſtabliſhing a new Conſtitution, to 
| which he expreſſed general good will, al 
though he was ſcrupulous reſpecting parti · 
cular articles, and wiſhed to have them ex- 
. plained before he would give them his ſane- 
: tion, they are enumerated as proofs of the 25 
' King's falſehood and hypocriſy. But all 
this is founded on mere conjecture and aſ- 


| ſertion, ſince no proof is brought that the 


entertainment was at the expence of the 


a 


perſons alluded to, or for the purpoſes above 155 

. mentioned; and if both were proved, it ; 
„ would ſtill remain to be proved that me => 
King was acquainted with, and had. agreed i 

0 to, the meaſures, It is very certain, in- 0 
deed, that ſome perſons of great influence 8 

who had emigrated were continually : ſchem- =» 

ing plans of counter revolution, and uſing ; U 

: every means in their power to prompt him N bs 
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it whthdiaw from the kingdom being cc con! 
("Be 

vinced that his preſence with them would 

greatly facilitate the object they had con- 


ſtantly in view. They feared nothing ſo 
much as that the King ſhould: be gained 
over to the ſide; of the: People, and agree to 
a Conſtitution in which a great part, per- 
haps as much as he wiſhed, of his own au- 
thority would be ſecured and confirmed, | 
while they would remain deprived of their 


privileges and excluded from France for 


ever. But it is equally certain, that ſome 


of the moſt reſpectable members of the Aſ- 


ſembly had taken great paĩns to inſpire the 


: : King with a deſire of becoming, and a pride 5 


in being thought, the Reſtorer of Liberty 
to France. They had repreſented the ne- 


dbeſſity of his abſtaining from all communi- | 
cation with thoſe who had emigrated from 


the kingdom; as any appearance of that 
would tend to alienate the hearts of his ſub- 


jects: and, above all, they had pointed out 
„„ . fa 5 
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the meaſure of withdrawing from France : as. 


pregnant with the moſt fatal conſequences to 
himſelf and to his country. It is even ſaid, 
that the example of James U. of England 
was mentioned as a warning to him by 
ſome, who aſſerted that the poſterity of that 
Prince might have. been placed on the throne, 
had he poffeſſed the firmneſs to- have ne- 
mained at all rifks in the iſland. Finally, 
the King was conjured to rely on the attach- 
ment and love of his own ſubjects, rather 
chan on the humiliating protection and in- 
tereſted aid of foreign powers; for, even 
if they ſhould accompliſh the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of his family, there was much reaſon 
do fear it would be at che ſevere expence of 
his kingdom. 83 
Upon the whole, there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that the King had not formed any de- 
ſign at this time of withdrawing; that the 
feaſt was given at the ſole expence of the 
Garces- du · Corps, with no other \ view than 


to 


1 

to entertain the gueſts who were invited; 
and that the incidents which gave offence 
and created ſuſpicion were accidental ; for, 
however imprudent ſome of the ſcenes may ; 
be thought, they were no way inconſiſtent 
| with the character of the actors. 

On the ſecond of October, M. Mounier, 
as Preſident, preſented certain articles of the 


Coriſtitution agreed on by the Aſſembly to 
the King for his acceptance. The King an- 
| Gyered, that he would in due time make his 
intentions reſpecting thoſe articles known. 
Some people imagined, that his Majeſty was 
Induced to give this anſwer by the marks 
of attachment to his perſon, and the ex- 
preſſions of loyalty that had paſſed at the 
entertainment of the preceding night; and 
chat he meant to poſtpone his acceptance till 
he ſhould effect his eſcape. The Aſſembly 
were not pleaſed with the anſwer. What- 
ever were the King's motives, the news of 
bs having delayed to ſanction the articles 
Fiz occa- 


, 


1 1438 9 


Seeboden ſtill more diſpleiſure at „Pais ; 


His enemies repreſented, this as a deter- 


mined refuſal; and they reſolved ta =p | 


* 


vp the people to inſurrection. | {rb 93 vera - 
With this view, the circumſtances of hs ; 
entertainment at the Opera · houſe were miſ- 
repreſented in the manner moſt likely to 
alarm the friends of liberty, and to enrage 
the populace. It was repeated, « that the 
feaſt had been given for the purpoſe. of ſe⸗ 
ducing the National Guards from the cauſe 
of freedom; chat the general topic of cons 
verſation among the gueſts was the un- 
happy condition of the Royal Family, and 
ho meritorious it would be to free them 
from it; that longs breathing the ſame ſen- 
ment had been ſung; that the Queen; : 
when ſhe walked through the hall with the 
Dauphin in her arms, had recommended | 
him to the ſoldiers in terms injurious to che . 
people. At; was ſaid that the national cock- | 
ade, the emblem of TTY had been trods _ 
1 den 
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An under foot; that a great ks of ſue. 
pernum y oſſicers and chevaliers of St. 
Louis were afſembled at Verſailles; and that 


mercenary ſoldiers had been brought to that 


city of. late, and more were expected; with 
a defign to controul the Aſſembly, perhaps 
to maſlacre the members; and that mear 
ſures had been already uſed, and were ſtill 


continued by the Court, to ice, the 
| provifiew deſtined for the capital. 


| Thoſe miſrepreſentations were not bought 


ſulfcient, to excite the mob to the point 


in view. By means of conſiderable ſums 


diſtributed among the agents of inſurrec- 


tion „of whom there were abundance at this 
ume in Paris, a numerous band of men, 
armed with pikes and other weapons, aſ- 
ſembled on the morning of the fifth of Oc- 
tober in the ſquare of the Hotel de Ville. 


It was not difficult for the agents above 
mentioned to collect a multitude of deſpe- 
date perſons; becauſe chere really was a 
„ ee, „ uk 
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great ſcarcity of proviſions. Many poor 
families, particularly in the ſuburbs, were 
| ſuffering the pangs of hunger, and all were 

terrified with the idea of impending famine. 


8 The Committee appointed for ſupplying the 
city with proviſions were alſo accuſed of 


"PE | negligence; and the multitude inſiſted on 
E* | entering into the Town-houſe to remon- 
| firate with them. They were faintly op- 
poſed by the National Guards, who. ſoon 
gave way, ſaying they would not fight 
"againſt poor . who noon iden. 
bread. | Tron N 
That this inſurre&tion. dave have the | 
| leſs appearance of a premeditated plan, and _ 
be the leſs reſiſted at the beginning, it had 
been thought proper to employ women, and 
Perſons in female garb, To their noiſy re 
quiſitions for bread the Committee declared 
that all poſſible means were uſing to pro- 
cure it; but that they had met with unex 
* difficulties. A cry was immediately | 
heard, 


2 r 

heard, that thoſe difficulties originated at 
: the Court, and that they would go to · Ver- 
failles and demand redrefs from tlie King. 


This propoſal met with univerſal approba- 


| tion; and ſoon after a man, known by the 
name of Maillard, offered himſelf as their 
leader. As this perſon had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at the taking of the Baſtile, and was 


known to them all, he was immediately 


choſen to that office | par acclamation ; and 
the outcry was reſumed of marching to 


_ Verſailles. Maillard led his band of Ama- | 


Zons through The unreſiſting National 


Guards who filled the ſquare, conducted Pa: 


- them by beat of drum to the plain called the 


_ Elyſian Fields, where they muſtered near 


five thouſand perſons, of whom four- fifths 
were women, or dreſſed like women, Many 


guiſed with long beards, or in ſome other 
fantaſtical manner. Having previvuſly' 


| 1 into ſome — they were all 
5 armed; 


f thoſe who were in men's dreſs were diſ- 
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armed; and they ſtopped as many coaches 
as Were neceſſary to furniſh horſes for drag» 


ging ſome pieces of cannon, a poiſſarde be- 


ing mounted on each horſe and a couple on 


each cannon, which followed the main body 


in their march to Verlailles. This Maillard, 
who offered himſelf ſo à- propos, and was ee 
_ choſen ſo unanimouſly as their leader, was 


moſt” probably one of the agents previouſly 
fixed upon for conducting this buſineſs, 
under the ſecret influence and at the ex- : 
pence of the Duke of Orleans. e eee 

M. La Fayette has been cenſured for not 
hs diſperſed this band of inſurgents, 


and prevented their marching to Verſailles. 
It appears, however, that the ſpirit of inſur- 
rection had gained upon the National Guards ; 

themſelves; that they were deaf to the re- 5 


monſtrances of their commander, and refu- 
ſed to uſe any kind of force againſt women. 


And in a ſhort time the clamour became 


univ erſal, that the General himſelf ſhould : 
| 7 138 SED . 5 ; | | lead 


pO” 02 | 
lead them to Verſailles, lay their keen 
before the King, and invite him to reſide at 
Paris. e ee ** 2 
M. La Fayette 410 TORN thing he 0 


1 think of to turn them from this; and the 


| nike of his conduct both at this time aud 
1 W to it proves his ſincerity. 

When a fermentation was excited ſome 
time before this period by a very turbulent 
and ſeditious man of the name of St. Hu- ; 
ruge, who propoſed this very meaſure, that 
the King and the National Aſſembly ſhould 
be appoi nted to reſide at Paris, it was greatly 
owing to the ſpirited behaviour of M. La Faye 
ette, that the mobwhich this man had aſſem- 
| bled was — St. Huruge himſelf, 
with ſeveral other itators, was ſeized and 
ſent to priſon; and there can be no doubt 


that the preſent inſurrection would have had 
a fimilar termination, if the National Guards 
had been equally: obedient to M. La Fayette 


I 
1 


4 444. 2) 
on this 8 as on the "I Beſides, 
the ill terms on which M. La Fayette was 
with the Duke of Orleans is ſufficient of it- 
ſelf to clear him of this accuſation. No two | 
men were leſs likely to be i in intimacy with 


each other: Their characters were directly 


oppoſite : : M. La Fayette is deſeribed by 
thoſe who have known him long and inti- 
mately, as indefatigable i in the purſuit of re- 
now, diſintereſted, brave, and generous 
; qualities never attributed to the character 
; of the Duke of Orleans, . 
Some are ſo irritated by the loſſes nk bas 
ſuſtained, others by the conſequences which ; 
they dread. from the F rench Revolution, 
that they view with equal enmity thoſe men 
who from the. moſt. laudable motives joined 
in che meaſures for obtaining a free Conſti- 
tution for France, and thofe who rendered 
theſe meaſures abortive, by involving the 


country in 8 and drenching it in 
blood. 


* 
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blood. With equal diſcernment wigbt ! 
Hampden be confounded with Cromwell, 


or Ruſſel or Sydney with Titus Oates. 


To charge the Dukes of Rochefoucault 


_ and Liancourt, Meſſ. de Lally-Tolendal, 
Mounier, Clermont · Tonnerre, Malouet, and 


many others, whoſe views were to reform 


the abuſes of an arbitrary government, and 


eſtabliſh a limited monarchy, as in any re- 


: ſpect acceſſaries to the bloody fcenes which 


have been acted in the courſe of this Revo- : 


| lution, is in the higheſt degree abſurd. If 
. fuchreaſoning were admitted, Luther would 
be proved to be the author of the maſſacre 


f St. Bartholomew; becauſe, unleſs he had 


attempted to detect the abuſes of Popery, 


and brought about the Reformation, there 


would have been no Proteſtants to maſſacre. 
The National Guards aſſembled before 
the Town-houſe were ſo determined on 


this expedition to Verſailles, and ſo irritated 


at La F Wy perſevering endeavours to 
; : diſſuade 


Fo 


ae. r 
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diſſuiade PETS that a large body of Ghent 
declared that they would no longer have 
him for their commander, and actually pro- 
poſed to M. Dogni, Intendant des Poſtes 
and Commander of the Battalion of St. 
Euſtache, to accept the chief command i in- 5 
ſtead of La Fayette, and to lead them to 
Verſailles, declaring that they would follow 
his orders in all reſpects. He, however, | 
poſitively refuſed. Seeing that at all events 
they were decided on going, M. La Fayette 
at length ſaid, that if the Municipality would 


give him an order for that purpoſe, he would 


go at the head of the National Guards to 
communicate to the King the diſtreſſes of 
the capital, and the grievances ol which s 
ey complained. Pr 

Having obtained the order, he ſet out 
with a body of 20,000 men for Verſailles, 
four or fiye hours after the motley bank 
above deſcribed had taken the ſame route. 


Whoever were the firſt movers of this 
inſur- 


„ Me 
. InſutreQtion, they had given different fea- 
ſons for the neceſſity of it, adapted to the | 
different prejudices and diſpoſitions of the 
perſons they wiſhed to,excite. 

The National Militia 'complained of the 
Indignity offered to the three-coloured cock - 
ade by the Gardes- du - Corps at the famous 
banquet, for which, they faid, theſe W 
Guards deſerved death. 1 1 8 
The old French Guards, who were in- 

; corporated with the National Guards, were 
Provoked at not having been allowed to 
guard the perſon of the King. They ſaid 5 
that this was a clear proof that he intended 

to eſcape out of the kingdom; and they 
; were inſtructed to call for * being remov- 
ed to Paris. . | 

Some exclaimed A t his having de- 
1 to ſanction the decrees of the National 
Aſſembly, and faid they ought to march to 
Verſailles, on purpoſe to let him know 
that the People were impatient | for that 


meaſure. | 
2 - : >. a 


* 
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The Poiſſurdes cried out againſt the ſcar- 
city of bread; and as they proceeded to 
Verſailles, they often execrated the Queen 
as the ſole cauſe of the ſcarcity. J never 
| heard,” aid a Garde-i-Cheval as he paſſed = 
them, e that the Queen devoured more 
bread than another woman.” * C'eſt Egal, 73 
anſwered one of theſe furies: Tu x vas a 
Verſailles; ; dis 2 à la Reine que nous y ſerons 
pour lui couper le cou.” = 
The King had gone that morning to 
hunt the ſtag. He was informell, while in 
the midſt of the chaſe, that there had been 
great diſorders i in Paris, in conſequence of 
which a a multitude of armed people, many 
of them in women's dreſs, were marching 
to Verſailles. His Majeſty immediately ; 
left the field, and returned to the Palace. 
The Captain of his guards aſked if he had 
any orders to give to him. The King an- 
ſwered, laughing, £0 quot, gow des femmes! 
vous vous moquex. > | 
Such accounts came afterwards, however, 


» 
a> 
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of their numbers, of their rage, and of the 
threatening language which they held on 


their march, that this expedition began to 


be conſidered as a very ſerious buſineſs by 


thoſe near the perſon of the King. It was 


even propoſed in the Council, that the 
Royal Family ſhould be removed; but that 
propoſition being over-ruled, the Queen was 
informed, that as the fury and malice of the 


inſurgents were peculiarly pointed againſt | 


her, it would be highly proper for her to 
withdraw, for ſome time at leaſt, from Ver- 
ſailles: to which, with a firmneſs which 
never forſook her on the moſt trying occa- 
ſons, ſhe anſwered, © I am determined 
never to forſake my huſband : if the Pari- 
ſians are bent on murdering me, I will die 
at the feet of the King.” | 
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